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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T is a hundred years since Lewis Carroll was born. He is one of those 
authors who are so universally known that they are hardly mentioned. 
Mr. Kipling, still happily alive, and the prince of all English authors 
: living, is another example: you may read all the papers for weeks 
and never see mention of his name, though there is a constant repetition 
ofthe names of little poets, little travellers, little short-story-writers, 
-ephemerides of all kinds, who cannot hold a candle to him and who, in 
ten years, will be forgotten. Carroll, for a generation, has been taken for 


‘granted. 


Commemoration 

; Ha centenary has been the signal for a sudden eruption of gratitude. 
‘ The original “ Alice,’ Mrs. Hargreaves, is still alive, at eighty. 
American admirers have done the most suitable thing they could think of 
by asking her to America: she has behaved in the most perfect Alician 
‘manner by accepting the invitation to spend her eightieth birthday at 
Columbia University—which after Wonderland and the other side of the 
Looking Glass should be comparatively easy to cope with. She will 
find there an exhibition of Carroll relics, including the original MS. of 
Alice in Wonderland which she herself was obliged to sell some years ago. 
In England the commemoration takes another form. A number of gentle- 
‘men, including the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, Sir James Barrie, and 
various bishops, literary men and artists, have issued an appeal for {10,000 
for the “ endowment, special equipment and appropriate decoration ” of 
an ideal children’s ward at St. Mary’s Hospital.’” Mr. Anthony de Roths- 
‘child is the Hon. Treasurer, and donations may be sent to him at St. 
‘Mary’s Hospital, London, W.2. If everybody who had ever been 
enchanted by Carroll’s works, everybody, even, who had been able to 
keep children quiet by reading “‘ Alice ” to them, were to send a farthing, 
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Books Before 1880 


ESSRS. GRAFTON, of Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
Mwer announce a Subject Index of Books published prior to 1880 
—a companion volume to Mr. G. K. Fortescue’s survey of books since 
1880. The compilation has been made by Mr. R. A. Peddie, one of the 
ablest and most celebrated bibliographers alive, and the author of works 
so diverse as Fifteenth-Century Books, and Railway Literature, 1556-1830. 
There is no question here of a guide to the best literature : what Mr. 
Peddie has done has been to select the most notable books dealing with any 
particular subject which may interest any particular reader. His imposing 
specimen pages show his entries under the heading “ Military Costume ” : 
doubtless some works on the subject are omitted, but a man who should 
have perused all the scores of works he catalogues could scarcely learn 
more from the works that he does not catalogue. The book is priced at 
ten guineas: the price may be raised to those who are not original sub- 
scribers. It should be invaluable to anyone who feels entitled to describe 
himself as any kind of “‘ ist.”—the archaeologist, the numismatist, the 
taxidermist, the philologist, the philatelist, the zoologist, the biologist,— 
and the specialist in fungi, whose name, for the moment, we forget. 
We should add, however, the journalist : the book looks like being an 
indispensable work of reference for everybody. 


Edward Marjoribanks 


| is with great sorrow that we record the early death of Edward 
Marjoribanks, one of the most promising and versatile young men of 
his time. Captain of the School at Eton, he had a few months in the Army 
at the end of the War, then went to Oxford, where he took a First, was 
President of the Union and only just missed a Rowing Blue. Even in those 
early years his passionate desire to excel at everything led to his over- 
driving himself, and that to fits of depression and excessive introspection. 
After a few years’ quiet plodding at the Bar, he flung himself into life more 
violently than ever—law in the morning, the House of Commons in the 
afternoon and evening, literary work late at night, often enough political 
meetings at the week-end. Whenever he appeared there was always some 
new activity to be announced : he was going to tour his constituency on 
horseback, or to publish a book of verse, or was learning to fly at Hendon, 
or was contemplating a mammoth book. His physique was splendid, but 
no physique would have stood the strain that he put upon it ; whilst, for 
all his oratorical gifts, apparent confidence, and natural advantages of all 
kinds he had a skin too few, tormented himself as to the value of his activ- 
ities, and was altogether too sensitive to criticism—a quality that made it 
difficult for him to make friends, though he longed for, and was very 
dependent on, friendship. He had often been tired : at the end he was too 
tired. Underneath everything else the real man was modest, wilted from 
the harshness of life, and was a poet. Not, as things went, a poet of great 
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petformance: he had more of the poet’s heart than of the craftsman’s 
technique. But the reader who looks for the best in his small published 
volume, or turns over our own back numbers, will find that sometimes, in 
his verse, passionate sincerity, and a pathetically simple idealism, were 
wedded to imaginative and musical expression. Few, indeed, have been 
the ages which have suited aristocratic and generous and arrogant spirits 
such as his. Roden Noel said of Keats that he was a “‘ young Greek astray 
in our dim century.”’ The phrase might have been used of Edward Marjori- 
banks : that is what, au fond, he was ; though his incompatibility with his 
Surroundings often exasperated him into mocking conformities and 
mocking defiances which were unworthy of him, and which he knew to be 
unworthy of him. There is nothing more to be said: but there must be 
scores of people to whom, ever since he died, the thought must have re- 
curred : “ If only I, or someone, or almost anyone, had been there at that 
moment, to comfort him or make him laugh, he wouldn’t have done it.” 
_It was a relief that the jury did not find him insane : he wasn’t mad, but 
merely, because of passionate overwork, sleepless and longing for sleep. 
And those who knew him best find some mitigation for their grief in the 
feeling that to that end he must have come, if not one day, then another, 
whatever his successes, and whatever the solicitude of friends. He wanted 
life to be what it never can be ; he could not reconcile himself to the exist- 
ence of evil; without a formal creed accepting that and making a pro- 
_visional explanation of it he was lost; he could not acquire the formal 
creed. The tall athletic figure, the tumbling lock of dark hair, the eager, 
humorous eyes, the large loose mouth, the quick changes of attitude and 
intention, the fluctuations of scepticism and sentimentality, the im- 
‘patience, the rudeness, the kindness, the kindness especially to the old, 
the superficial flippancy, the fundamental reverence: all gone on a 
‘moment’s impulse, all still more actual and alive, and always to remain 
so, that most things in the moving world. The shell of him, at peace, 
rests in a little remote graveyard of the Downs, under the Norman shadow 
of Hurstmonceaux Church, miles of rolling land in sight and the hedges 
‘now sprinkled with primroses. It is more suitable to him, for all his hectic 
political and social life, than the Abbey, to which, had he lived longer and 
learned prudence, he might have attained. “ Atque in perpetuum ... 


At the Zwemmer Gallery 

JN conjunction with the appearance of Mr. Paul Nash’s volume Room 
iPS Book, published by the Soncino Press, an exhibition under the 
‘same title has been opened at the Zwemmer Gallery in Litchfield Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.z. It is more or less a practical demonstration 
‘of the book itself. That is to say, it is a display of modern craftsmanship 
in interior decoration organised by a group in sympathy with Mr. Nash, 
and with his full concurrence. For comparison with this extremely 
interesting venture we must look back to the Swedish Exhibition at 
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Dorland House last spring. The present undertaking however, is on a far 
smaller scale, and perhaps because of this very limitation it is an easier, 
more compact and more intimate affair to embrace in a single visit. For 
whereas Sweden in her modern outlook is primarily influenced by certain 
constantly reiterated Scandinavian traits, the English trend, at least in the 
more substantial furniture is very largely under the influence of tendencies 
proceeding from Paris and Berlin. The smaller objects for everyday usage 
retain far more their native characteristics. Of all the exhibits perhaps the 
most truly representative of English feeling in treatment and design are the 
textiles. And here we should like to emphasize the remarkable work that 
is being done in this direction by women. Miss Enid Marx’s designs 
especially are outstanding. The Allan Walton textiles are very representa- 
tive of present-day development and there are two magnificant specimens 
of printed linens by Messrs. Duncan Grant and Cedric Morris. Designs 
for wall-papers and also small pattern-papers for book covers are beauti- 
fully treated by Mr. Edward Bawden whose fastidious taste has brought 
humour and gracefulness into the slightly self-conscious atmosphere which 
inevitably accompanies such an exhibition. There are three paintings 
by Mr. John Armstrong who has abandoned his ghostly acrobats for some 
decorative stylised compositions ; a manner which becomes him. The 
pottery by Mr. Bernard Leach reaches very nearly to perfection. His 
glaze is superb, and is, we understand, much sought after by collectors. 
There are three exhibits of sculpture by Miss Gertrude Hermes : a brazen 
frog and a cow in bronze being very powerfully handled. Mr. Eric 
Ravilious has a solitary contribution, but that one, a Design for Cactus 
House, is outstanding in subtle humour and dexterity of treatment. There 
are, moreover, articles of furniture more utilitarian if less representative 
of English taste, which is rapidly and unfortunately becoming international. 
The contributors to this section include such well-known names as 
Messrs. Curtis Moffat, Serge Chermayeff, and Arundel Clarke. We 
understand that so far the ethibivion has met with much encouragement, 
and that before long there will be an attempt to repeat it on a larger and 
perhaps more comprehensive scale. 
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VERONA 
Woodcut by M. L. WETHERED 


6 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Cambridge University Press announces the publication at 45s. of 

The English Newspaper, by Stanley Morison. The volume is based on the 

author’s Sandars Lectures for 1931-1932, and contains an account of the 

progress of the newspaper from the small seventeenth-century quarto to 
the present day folio of more than ten times the size. It shows the advance from the 
weekly Newes-pamphlet of 1622 through the succeeding Corantos, Diurnalls, etc. 
to the Daily Courant (1702), the Daily Advertiser (1730) and the Datly Journal. 
Titles, subjects, make-up, headings, etc., are among the many sections dealt with, 
and chapters on the Sunday paper, the modern headline technique and the “ New 
Journalism ” are also included. It is fully illustrated with collotype plates and line- 
blocks. 

a a a 


A ee Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is proceeding apace with its 
work on the ancient bridges of England. Two volumes, dealing with the south 
and north respectively, have already been published, at 5s. 6d. each, and it is hoped to 
issue the third volume, on mid and eastern England, in June. The Society is, 
however, handicapped for want of funds for this side of its many useful and admirable 
activities, and would welcome any subscriptions, however small, sent to the Secretary 
of the Bridge Fund, at 20, Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


oa a 7) 


HE Festival Theatre at Cambridge is presenting on the 2nd May for six per- 

formances Gogol’s comedy, The Government Inspector. 'This is to be followed on ~ 
the 9th May for a week by Shakespeare’s too infrequently performed Troilus & Cres- 
sida. The Marlowe Society’s production of this play in 1922 will still be remembered 
by many people. Mr. Frank Birch is the producer for the Festival Theatre. Tickets 
can be obtained from the Box Office or from Messrs. Bell’s in King’s Parade. 


a 77) a 


R. DENNIS ARCHER (6, Old Gloucester Street, W.C.1) announces the 

publication of The New Hebrew Typography, by Hugh J. Schonfield. Printed 
on Japanese vellum, and bound in quarter vellum, the book costs 21s. and contains 
illustrations of numerous types designed by the author. Mr. Schonfield has endeav- 
oured to bring Hebrew typography into line with the best Western types and printing 
usages, while retaining the integrity of the Eastern characters. He has designed both © 
upper and lower-case type, in italic and roman, going back to pre-Chaldean exemplars 
for some of his forms. He has also invented an alphabetic principle, which makes it 
possible for Hebrew type to be produced on the same design as any Western type. 


a a a 


ESSRS BENN’S venture with their new Ninepenny Novel series, to which we 

referred in a previous number of this paper, has met with a deserved success ; 
and they have already added six new volumes to the edition. These are Everybody 
Pays, by S. Graham ; The Stag At Bay, by Rachel Ferguson ; Last Year’s Wife, by 
Alice Williamson ; Other Sheep, by Alice Perrin ; Gentleman-in-Waiting, by Sydney 
Horler ; and Love on the Adriatic, by H. de Vere Stacpoole. We can only repeat that 
the railway-journey literature problem has been solved. 


AON De ARNG 


TWO POEMS 
Jehovah -Streh 


And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-Jireh : as it is said to this day. 
—Genesis, XXIII, 14. 


Their violence was hurled across the sky 

In wide-winged wrath, and, like malignant spy 
Peering through rended arras at the might 
Of plotting emperors, the jagged dart 
Glanced out upon the thunder rolling nigh. 
Blood-red low sank the sun, and by its light 
Youth gathered strength to pass into the night 
And in the darkness endlessly to die. 


II 
Down lashed the rain, and all the earth was wet 
With mingled blood and tears. I heard a voice 
Above the tempest bidding me rejoice : 
Out of the air it came, a haunting word 
Now wistful, now imperious ; in its net 
My heart was prisoned, and the hideous noise 
Was wrenched to silent awe ; in it I heard 
A message that all lesser meaning blurred— 
Grudging or glad, before me yawned the choice. 


III 
Not mine the power to give or to withhold, 
Mine only this, to give in tears or pride, 
To be embittered or be sanctified 
By laying on the sacrificial stone 
A gift whose vastness never could be told 
Even in love to one whose children died 
In self-same tempest : desolation’s moan 
From child-robbed mother must be hers alone— 
I gave, and watched the blasts of war deride. 


IV 
Four years they mocked me, tearing at my heart : 
Each hour, as through the storm-tossed vale I went, 
Became of agony a monument. 
Rejoice ? Ah, was it not enough to be 


I 
Bre: were the clouds of heaven ; torn apart, 
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Among the givers, willing thus to part, 

If God so willed, with life love’s sunshine sent 

To be the harvest of the world to me? 

Was more of mother asked ? All solemnly 
Travelled the voice, ‘“‘ God did not give: He lent.” 


V 
Again the voice above the tempest rolled :— 
‘“‘ Be not so vexed with questioning, obey 
Not dourly but with gladness ; every day 
Within the temple of this truth abide, 
Earth’s heritage is to the valiant-souled 
As Heaven’s is to the joyous : give and pray.” 
Then at the last in mercy magnifie 
Whispered to me the voice, “ God will provide—” 
So from the gift was darkness reft away. 


Two Lives 
I 
Invitation 
OME, let us go ! The wine of Life flows strong, 
Ox: tide is drawing to the restless sea : 
Time is a-wing ; our youth is clamorous ! 
Let us drink deep before its music dies ! 
Let other shoulders push the heavy wheel 
Of the world’s progress up the uneven hill : 
Stand from beneath it ; it will only crush 
The life-blood from your veins. Have you not known 
Days in the forest, nights beneath the moon, 
Our almanac, our guide ? Let us away ! 
This papered, bloodless carnival of noise 
Sickens my spirit : I would clasp again 
The starry silence and the noontide sense 
Of all the earth a-dream when the long heat 
Makes quivering ocean of the thorn’s expanse ; 
I would once more be leader, I would see 
The long safari’s* snake-like line afoot 
Across the wild, below the cloud-wrapped peak, 
My will our way, a tent our moving home, 
Tracking the shy beast, rivalling the fierce— 
With you to share beside the logs at eve 
The joy, the jesting. Comrade, come with me : 
Lay down the little gentleness of home, 


*Expedition, outfit, porters. 
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Part clinging arms and stop your ears to Love, 
Cut through the cords that bind you! All their mesh 
You can enfold about yourself in age ; 

Youth will not linger, it is fleeting : come ! 

The veldt is spread, ten thousand years it lies 
Awaiting us ! The buffalo is there 

Keen-eyed, keen-eared, keen-nostrilled, wallowing 
Within the marshes hidden by the grass, 

And in the dried-up nullah, fully gorged, 

The lion sleeps !—You cannot ? Nay, not so ; 
You will not. I must go to Life alone. 


II 

Answer 
Friend, there are dreams in this all-coloured world, 
Old fragrances, old raptures. I have loved 
The wide, wild earth, the splendours of the hour 
When, like a Venus full-born from the sea, 
Dawn’s beauty bursts upon the African plain, 
The noontide’s trembling, and the lustrous night 
Untenanted save by the watchful moon 
And all her fierce attendants : I have been 
Once proudly in that citadel of Life 
And, till I die, its magic dwells in me. 
But I shall not, except it be in dream, 
Re-wander on those paths, nor shall my sail 
Of high adventure by that clamant wind 
Be filled again—yet am I not becalmed. 
Youth has its seed-time ; now the years have fed 
The ripened field to harvest. Not a cord 
That binds its strength upon me has been laid 
Ruthless against the free, but is itself 
My freedom’s badge, a wealth of little things— 
If Love be little and if work be small. 
I have about me music manifold, 
It echoes and re-echoes all day long 
And in the hush of night is visitant ; 
I lean my ear in freedom to its sound, 
I stretch both hands towards it, bathe in it, 
No rebel I, a worshipper of Life, 
And Life is all around me in the crowds. 
Go forth, old comrade, splendid in your strength, 
Adventure greatly ! Live ! But be assured 
The weighed safari treading the unknown 
Is in a strange equality with you 


f j ing. 
_ The symbol also of my journeying eg lt 
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Maria Det Gratiae 


LIND are the fringed eyes, 

Br: contours in repose ; 
In virgin linen lies 

The white and bloodless rose. 

The tintless lids are veiled, 

The chiselled nostrils breathing, 

A smile is even wreathing 

The lips that death has paled. 


The alabaster brow 
Transparent as the air, 

Is purple-netted snow 
On either temple, where 
The intersecting veins 
Like webbings of intrigue 
Are mingled in a league 
Of terror-binding chains. 


The voice for ever mute 

O nevermore revive 

With missal or with lute 
That cherished it alive. 

And nevermore disturb 
From the unfevered breast 
The waxen hands at rest 
That plucked the bitter herb. 


The Prophet 


IGH in the mountains, when the sun has fired 
H: last salute extinguishing the day, 
The evening closes, nebulous and grey, 
About the region where he lives retired. 
And, having prophesied a truth required 
Though none will listen to his words to-day, 
Here, where the torrent sweeps his voice away 
He lives alone, and utterly inspired. 


Darkness delivers him his dreams ; his cries 
Echo calamitously round the skies ; 

His warnings fall upon the heedless air. 

' Until he sees, as dawn dispels the gloom, 
The world embarking on a sea of doom 

In those twin ships, Disaster and Despair. 


POETRY II 


To a Gardener Trimming a Laurel 
(jserc cect spare the laurel queen ; 


Spare each leaf of glistering green. 
Each shining lozenge is a strand 
Of Daphne’s locks ; perhaps her hand 
Stretches in supplication where 
Your sickle menaces her hair. 
Shearing her lustrous loveliness 
You will occasion her distress, 
And terrify, with probing dart, 
The birds that flutter at her heart 
Whose dark recesses, cool and still; 
Are sanctuary and citadel. 


Gardener, gardener, Daphne’s tears 
Glitter on your steely shears ; 
Spare her pride and spare her pain. 
Ringed with jewels by the rain 
Spare each chrysobery] finger ; 
Suffer her awhile to linger 

As the daugher of a king : 

Green and bright and flourishing. 


Flomecoming 


RY leaves are blown along the empty street. 
[a cold grey light prevails. 


The frosty pavement echoes with my feet, 
And my heart fails. 
YVONNE, FFRENCH 


THREE POEMS 
The Woodcutting 


JE woods untouched as yet by mortal blade, 
y Where wholesale death as yet delays her hour, 
Disaster sits and broods in yonder bower, 
And whets himself and dreams upon thy hem. 
Ye leafy vaults upreared, thou silvan shade, 
Time’s ever-levelling troop, so far delayed, 
Armed with indifference, cutting stem by stem, 
Comes on apace, where none but thou and I 
The gentler seasons felt and saw pass by. 
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Oft have I visited thy quiet serene, 

Or when fierce wind in headlong fury blew 

And all thy timbers groaned, oft have I seen 

And heard the aged give old time its due. 

Oft at the hush of eve the threatening form 

Of clouds, when tranquil air the sense deceives, 
Spoke change ; and soon a fevered rumour grew 
And murmuring passed from tree to tree. ‘The leaves 
Whispered like tongues, and pointed to the east, 
Infected all by some approaching storm. 


But most I loved thee in that tranquil mood 
When at. the calm and blessed hour of noon 

The whirr of pheasants’ wings, his raucous cry, 
Startled thy cooler shades’ solemnity. 

Far in thy midst an aged pine tree stood 

Which seemed a stranger in thy greenery ; 

Its rugged bark and foreign aspect high, 

Its sinuous trunk and horizontal crown 

Which at its summit reached in layers dense, 

Of Pekin gates and Chinese temples spoke. 

Oft have I lain upon its needles sharp 

And thankful breathed the perfumed air ; while high 
The scorching heat of summer cracked its cones. 
Invisible things then all thy life took on: + 

A million busy insects, small, unseen 

Took up the burden of a summer’s day, 

And droning lulled the happy world to sleep. 


No more, since now I hear the echoing sounds 
Of deepening notes from ever-deepening wounds, 
No more enchantment reigns ; a presence pure 
Deserts and leaves thy house in deeper shade ; 
The tenements of peace no more secure 

The wonted spirits the unwonted tumult flee. 
When half the work is done, the hungry blade 
To hissing sighs by pause and pause delayed 
Gives way ; its wooden voice from tree to tree 
No longer shouts the sudden blows of death. 
As when a lamp goes out, a darkness folds, 

A deeper darkness falls to blind our eye 

Than starry night in its dark cavern holds, 

So with the ear, when that tumultuous riot 

Of hollow mocking laughter wholly died, 
Upon the last dim echo’s fall, a quiet, 


POETRY 


A speaking silence fell, and rushed a tide 
Of deafness on my ears ; and thus denied 
A hearing, smaller sounds unheard did blow 
Their trumpet calls upon a silent air. 


How long I stood, I cannot say how long, 

Ere through my recollective state entranced, 

By glassy seas of silences enhanced, 

I heard the snatch of some bewildered song, 
And made as if to catch its hurrying notes— 

As when we lie awake, insistent time 

With sudden music drags us from the deep 

Of thoughts which verge upon the brink of sleep. 
From that far timeless and unreal clime 

Which bore the print upon its breathless air 

Of tumult silently impressed, I found 

Myself in golden chains of time enwound 
Whose every falling link, a trembling note 
Dropped from the warbling of a feathered throat, 
Brought back these senses five to common earth. 
Within the prison house of time confined 
Which is the fate of all whom mortal birth 
Numbers among the living of mankind, 

I stand again, and once again renew 

What stays for me, and everlastingly, 

As it was then in short eternity 

Held in the memory’s fresh unfading view ; 
And ere the last most awful crash resound, 

At length prepared, I bid my last adieu. 


Transitions 


Y sun is frozen in her wintry eyes 

Which like two ice-hard lakes refuse to melt ; 

To my warm love her wintry look replies, 
And in my heart-an icy hand is felt. 


Yet still I smile, pretending to be blind, 

And colder my poor heart each moment grows ; 
But look on sorrow long and thou wilt find 
That smiles come fast upon relenting woes. 


So like the painful shoots of early spring 
A smile began to wreath itself about, 
Which for a while delayed its flowering, 
And on the threshold of itself went out. 
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Untimely frost had nipped the early bud 
Though later shoots awaited but their time. 

I know that she will smile, and yet my blood 
Congeals more cold beneath the passing rime. 


And now her spring is by her summer won, 
She smiles, and all her happiness is told ; 
Her eyes with joy are like the blazing sun ; 
But oh the dreadful thing! my heart is cold. 


The Corner House at Six a.m. 


ND who are these that, like the morning pale, 
The normal tenor of man’s life despise ? 
With sleep uprooted from their weary eyes : 
Their painful lips stand out from faces frail 
As if the ghastly whiteness to bewail, 
And stand confessed by smiles that grief denies ; 
The rest, their minds’ unwritten chapter lies 
Confused by deep intention’s painted veil. 
Washed up upon the farther shores of night 
As by some fearful storm of midnight woes, 
They pause awhile upon the brink of light ; 
And ere more truthful beams of day disclose, 
As the fresh world appears they vanish quite 
To their dark haven of a day’s repose. 
ROMILLY JOHN 


FOUR POEMS 
Triumph of Silence 


ILENCE returns on swift and golden wings 
S To end all love, all anger and all pain ; 
No more survives of those heart-shaking things 
Than memory’s dull mirror can retain. 


Where Daphne in her anguish fled before 

A desperate god, the patient laurels quiver ; 
Leda’s tremendous lover is once more 

A cold swan sailing on a quiet river. 


Only an ancient pain that throbs afresh, 
A gleam of anger, or a ghost of love, . 
Recall those vanished splendours of the flesh. 
For they are dead ; and Silence broods above. 


POETRY re 


And when their phantoms rise to plague us, we 
Shun their return, as men aroused in deep 
And lulling dreams resist half angrily 
The shadow-hands that drag them from their sleep. 


End of May 


PRING is the echo of ten thousand springs, 
S And passes like an echo, and is gone. 
The blossom falls, a heavier foliage swings 
From branches where the chestnut-candles shone. 


And of those days and nights, of the stir and murmur 
Of April flowering under the clouded skies, 

What now remains, when the hard beauty of summer 
Has burnt into the heart and dazzled the eyes ? 


On Return 


HAD forgotten how each sunrise fills 
This valley with a sudden mist of gold : 
And how these autumn-flushed, deep-wooded hills 
Hang round the quiet river, fold on fold : 


How darkness gathers round a lonely bell : 

And how beneath the moon’s bewildering light 
Two cypresses are dial-hands that tell 

The passing of the silver hours of night. 


“When I have Fears... .” 


BROKEN moon hangs in the further sky, 
A Nightly more sullen as her darkness nears, 
Dull with the terror of eclipse. And I 

Am ever visited by the same fears. 


She will outlive that interlude of dark. 
But my light also drifts towards eclipse. 

There will be no rekindling of the spark . 
That glimmered once on these soon-silenced lips. 


R. W. KETTON-CREMER 
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THE CRACK IN THE CEILING 


By HUW MENAI 


VER since the shutting down of the colliery where he had worked 
for twenty years, Ifan had been unemployed. 

And that happened long ago. : 
And Ifan suffered from a weak heart, the doctors called it 
neurasthenia, which meant that when working his wages were never much. 
He used to work by night—* A leisurely muck-shifter who had no guts 
for coal-getting,” as the fireman brutally put it. This job suited him. He 
had no ambition. His sub-normal pulse knew no clamour. All strife was 
hateful. He was a man of peace. | ! 
And yet he was the father of several children, most of them very young 
and very small. Regularly, every two years, they had come. Nature had 
made Gracie, his wife, into a child-bearing machine. The weaning of 
one had only meant making the way for another. And she had grown sick 
of it; for had she not been obliged just before the last confinement to 
cut down the legs of Ifan’s only pants in order to convert them into vests 
for the newcomer ? 
And Ifan was a pious soul. Most of his life had been spent in comin : 
and goings between his home and the deep mine in the Valley and the little 
chapel on the hillside. But owing to hard times the little chapel had for 
long been without a pastor, and through neglect had become something of a 
derelict. This had hurt Ifan very much, for the chapel was a part of his 
being, and he had felt his own soul crumbling with its walls. 
He lived more in his Bible than in the Universe. The print of the New 
Testament engaged his attention more than did the stars. Pictures and 
wireless left him unaffected. He was deep in the Past. Jesus he saw every- 
where because everywhere was a blank to him without Jesus. When he 
once had a dog he named it St. John. And it is said that when persuaded 
to vote at the general election his mark on the ballot paper took the shape 
of the Cross of Calvary. | 
Often to himself he would whisper : ‘‘ Trust in God, and all will come 
right in the end.” . 
And once in the pit, when in a moment of forgetfulness he spoke this. 
out loudly and an irreverent haulier followed it up by saying, “ If it won’t 
come right in the end the bloody end will come anyway,” he did not take 
offence at the fatalism which left God out of the picture, but shouted 
“Amen!” from sheer force of habit. | | 
Someone has said that, next to Robespierre, Picardy gave birth to no 
more mischievous person than Jean Calvin. Ifan would have regarded this 
saying as blasphemous—lIfan the Methodist, given to the jocks of 
Predestination that had kept him sane through all his troubles, as he had 
so often put it ; the creed that had helped him always to hope for the best-— 
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even to believe that he, Ifan the muck-shifter, would one day be exalted 
into a marquis in the aristocracy of the New Jerusalem. 

“The world with all its faults is as it is because it could not be any 
other. Otherwise why is it so?” he would ask simply. To argue that it 
could have been bettered if men had wished it he would have regarded as a 
begging of the question. 

The circle in which we move has already been drawn for us by our 
forefathers. Our life is but the froth on an ancient brew—it is all deter- 
mined by things outside ourselves. The whole Past has only been a 
conspiracy to make the world just what it is at present. Whatever is, is 

right for having within it the power to arrive where it has. Each generation 
puts down the rails upon which the succeeding one must travel. A man is 
no more free than a flower is free. He is rooted to the soil. And why 
claim for the earth a larger freedom than have the other planets whose 
‘movements are calculable in advance ? In time the world will know a 
psychology, a mathematic of the soul, capable of forecasting accurately 
the behaviour of society much as weather is forecast to-day. And 
despite warnings it will no more be able to save itself from cyclones and 
-anticyclones than the atmosphere brooding over the Atlantic. Has the 
world ever heeded the warnings of the past ? No, because it cannot help 
itself. It is a tremendous neurotic that must for ever follow the way of its 
‘Nerves. 
_ This, in effect, was the way he argued. 
It was all so simple to him, perhaps altogether too simple to be the truth. 
_ Some of Ifan’s workmates regarded him as mentally afflicted, as one 
‘suffering from religious mania—‘‘ A weakling for ever hanging to the 
‘coat-tails of God,” as Jim, the haulier, put it. Once Jim told him not to 
make a scapegoat of the Almighty, but to place the responsibilities for the 
world’s miseries nearer home. ‘‘ Our masters,” said Jim, ‘‘ are not so 
foolish. They concern themselves only with immediate causes. And if 
these happen to stand in the way of their own self-interest they will fight 
them.” 
_ But Ifan held to his views. 
‘JT am out of work, and poor, because of the Great War,” he would 
say, “and the mystery of that terrible plague from which the soul of 
humanity suffered only God Himself can understand.” 
_ There came a time, however, when Ifan was put to the test. 
It happened this way. ; 
He had been pressed by his landlord to pay a substantial amount of 
back-rent or else clear out. And Ifan had decided to satisfy the demand and 
‘stay, but it had meant parting with nearly a whole week’s dole. And there 
were five more days to go before the next dole would be due. And there 
was no food in the house. If Gracie’s tears had only purchasing power 
there would have been no need to worry. 
“TJ only wish I had the courage to drown myself,” said she, on coming 
into the house from the flat “ tip ” space which fronted it, with her latest 
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baby, wrapped in a piece of old army-blanket. “ O ! it is awful—struggling, 
struggling only to be hit down more and more. If only I had some fine 
clothes like Mrs. Flighty I would try my luck on the streets. She doesn’t 
seem to be in want, although her husband is out of work. And has she not 
always envied what she calls my good looks ? O, if my mother was only 
alive—but perhaps she is better dead than to see this misery—no food in 
the house and my children crying.” 

Ifan, sitting in the chair by the fireside, with an elbow resting on each 
knee, and his face buried in his hands, heard it all, but said nothing. 

‘“‘ IT wish I had married a man,” hissed Gracie. 

Ifan bit his lips. 


“ Tf not too late 1’m going to see the Relieving Officer,” she said, with — 


menace in her voice. 

In reply Ifan moved his head up and down, much like those clock- 
figures in shop windows which advertise jelly. 

His wife went out. Gases from an empty stomach were rising to his 
brain ; he felt giddy. 

Presently he lifted his eyes, and gazed upon the kitchen wall opposite 
to him where hung a calendar picture of the Christ, with outstretched 
hands, beseeching little children to come to Him. 

Ifan closed his eyes and permitted his head to fall limply again into his 
waiting hands. 

After a while he gazed again on the picture, and, for a moment he 
imagined that there were dark stains under the eyes of the Christ as if He 
had been weeping. This puzzled him. So he moved up to the picture, and 
wetting a forefinger with his tongue, tried to rub off the stains, only to 
darken them yet more in his attempt. 

It then occurred to him that the rain, coming through a crack in the 
ceiling, was the cause of it. 

He went back to his chair disappointed. “‘ A crack in the ceiling,” he 
muttered. “‘ Ha, ha! a crack in the ceiling through which the rain comes. 
In whose ceiling ? In mine, poor me, in mine. Haven’t they said so, many 
times, in work, that I was cracked? A crack in the ceiling, well! well, I 
never saw it like that before.” 

For a time all was silent, save for the procession of his thoughts and the 
thump, thump of his heart. 

Presently a child came in, a favourite daughter to whom he had taught 
many a scriptural text. She wanted her skipping rope, a dirty piece of cord 
that had once strengthened an orange box. While searching for it among 
odds and ends in the coal storage under the stairs she muttered many 
things which her father did not understand. But the question directed 
at him, “ Daddy, when are we to have tea? I am hungry,”’ he understood 
only too well. 

* Wait, till Mammy comes back,” was all he could say. 

The child, by a simple association of ideas, proceeded to intone the 
grace, ‘‘ Be present at our table, Lord.” 
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“O don’t, child,” said Ifan, ‘‘ don’t say that, Daddy has a headache. 
Go out and play ! ” 

“ Be present at our table, Lord, Be here, and everywhere . . .” the 
ots thinned out into nothingness, as the child disappeared down the 
gulley. 

“Oh ! oh! ” said Ifan. 

__ Then the voice of the child began to haunt him. He imagined it blotting 
out the sun. He imagined it causing chaos among the stars “ casting a 
shadow on the throne of God,” and darkening Heaven. He imagined the 
angels in their security running away from it for very shame. He imagined 
_the Pope in the Vatican pushing fingers into his ears to keep it out. 

He did much the same thing himself, but it was too late. It had cheated 
the sentinels of the senses and passed through into his soul to sear it. 

__ He shook himself, much as a wet dog would have done, and felt a chill 
in the heart. 

“I will pray,” he said. He went down on his knees. ‘‘ O God, think of 
my children ...’’ he tried to go on, but an obstruction came into the throat 
which he could not swallow. 

“Oh! Oh!” he groaned impotently. 

It never occurred to him that he was seeking to upset Predestination. 
Some drink for consolation ; others smoke. Ifan did neither, and, anyway, 
he had not the money. He drummed his forehead with his knuckles. But 
no prayer would come. He got up from his attempt and poked the fire 
viciously. Afterwards he tore a leaf from a notebook, and with a trembling 
hand wrote upon it : 

_ “My dear wife,—I am going to see my cousin Janet. It will take me all 
night and more to walk the forty miles. Perhaps she will help us. I shall 
try to be back by to-morrow night. If R.O. gives nothing (I have little 
hope ; we have no claim), please try and borrow a loaf from a neighbour 
till I return. Be brave, my love ; we are not the only sufferers. And re- 
-member our Lord.—lIfan.” He pinned it to the mantelpiece. Then he 
sneaked out of the house and through the backyard much as a thief might 
have sneaked out, fearful lest someone should see him go, and made over 
the hill for the high road that would take him on his errand. 

_ The sun had disappeared over the horizon and night was not far away. 
In the gathering dusk some young swallows were training themselves 
for the adventurous flight southward over the seas. He passed a white- 
_washed cottage, and memories of childhood days came crowding upon him 
—conjuring out of the depth happy recollections as the spirit will when sick 
to break the shock of immediate trouble, to give itself needed balance, a 
“poise, and, with it, courage. 

% By the time he reached the road the night was deep, and the stars so 
“many as to cancel the individuality of one another. ‘They had become a 
crowd. And Ifan hated crowds whether they be of stars or flowers. A 
lonely bird on the moors represented to him better than anything else the soul 
of man. He loved solitude. He loved the sea, because it met the bleakness 
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in his own being. On and on he went ; tramp, tramp on the deserted 
road. To him the only definite thing about the road was its hardness. It 
led anywhere ; and he saw little reason in a thing that led anywhere. Any 
star could be its destination—and there were so many of them. And how 
he wished the heart could be shod as well as the feet so better to withstand 
the rough wear of Time with all its troubles. ; 

Tramp, tramp he went on—four miles, five miles, six miles—the glit-_ 
tering galaxies, with their mysterious invitation shining like tears—tears 
which fell down the face of night, only to fade away in the dimness of 
For Ever—coming from a source too far away to see their end. How they 
worried him—these star-tears, a thousand of them for every letter his 
Bible contained. He would rather a universe that could be carried under 
the arm. 

How the mysteries of life intensify themselves in moments of loneliness, 
when the soul of man, in doubt, has nothing but itself to lean upon ; when 
it is least protected against the elements ! 

Ifan saw cracks everywhere, through which the wind blew. All causes 
were outside himself. Once he imagined the firmament as something 
meaningless—something punctured with holes, a sieve which by its very 
nature could hold no reason. 

And yet, he hesitated, mother’s love and the Parables could only have 
come from a source that was superior to themselves. 

He kept his eyes more to the ground, shadows began to take ghostly 
shapes with the coming of the gibbous moon. A sudden rustling of leaves 
caused him to start. He saw the personality of trees for the first time, and 
wondered why some of them should shed their leaves in autumn, their 
shawls when they most wanted them to meet the onslaught of winter. 

“‘ One might as well die leisurely,” he mused. 

On he went, until the stars fell into the lap of dawn. And with the com- 
ing of the sun he sat by the roadside to take off his boots and relax. He 
found it more difficult to put his boots back on, than it had been to take 
them off. His feet had swollen in the meantime. 

He resumed his journey. Soon he found running water by the roadside, 
and he refreshed himself with a drink. 

Why should children go hungry when there is plenty of food in shop 
windows ? Why do some paps fear a policeman more than the Devil ? 
Gunpowder more than God? These were some of the questions that 
occurred to him. 

Evidently some new leaven was working in his mind. He began to 
whistle a hymn-tune. ‘‘ God is love the wide world over.’’ And after an 
hour’s further walking he overtook, near a village, a man, who appeared to 
be an ex-soldier, struggling along on a pair of crutches. 

“Thank God for legs,” said Ifan. 
pane a little later on he passed a blind man who was being guided by a 
child. 

“ Praise the Lord for eyes,” Ifan said, even more fervently, But when 
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he heard the child speaking to the blind man, his thoughts went homeward 
with a rush. ‘“‘ Be present at our table, Lord.” It set him to argue with 
himself. Why was the Lord so generous to Elias the “ pub ”’, an Atheist, 
and so hard on Ifan the pious ? A few tears found their way into his eyes. 
The road became uncertain. A shiver took him. He plodded along with 
his head bent, and his eyes gazing on the tarred road which was in some 
places blistered by the sun. And how the dendroids formed by drops of 
petrol fascinated him. 

Suddenly he halted, for something unusual on the ground had attracted 
his attention. It was a purse—obviously a woman’s purse. 

He picked it up and opened it. It contained a pound note and a yellow 
ticket, which on reading proved to be for a lecture on “ The meaning of 
Hell,” to be delivered at the Council School of a neighbouring village, by— 
here the print was not so legible because of a daub that had been made by 
Ifan’s sweating fingers, but the nearest he could make it out to be was 
** Professor Exploit Fear.”’ Admission one shilling. 

Ifan hesitated. He was at a loss what to do. And it is perhaps not 
without significance that instead of going forward on the road by which 
he had come, he turned back, and near a gate sat down on a heap of stones. 

Here he took counsel with himself. 


_ pound note better off, someone who could at any rate afford a shilling for a 

lecture ticket.”’ And thought of the yellow ticket made him shudder. 

__ “ Finding is not keeping,” he argued with himself. ‘‘ It is against the 

law to keep this purse. I ought to take it to the nearest police station.” 

_ Hunger was beginning to tell on him. It would mean walking yet 

_ another seven miles in order to reach the village where his cousin lived, 

and he felt himself unequal to it. 

His eyes were aching and his feet were sore, and it was painful for him 

A to get up. ; 

__ “T have a good mind to buy some food with the money and take it 

- home with the first bus that passes me,” he said to himself. 

_ He continued to face homeward, walking at a slower pace than hitherto. 

_ He knew that he would have to pass a police station in the village a 

mile or so farther on. Sometimes he wished a ’bus would come his way. 

_ “Tf I take the purse home they will think I’ve stolen it. I will buy food 

and say my cousin gave it to me.” 

_ He was falling from grace rapidly. ; 

_ “ But I’m doing a dishonest thing. I am a thief,” he checked himself. 

_“* The law of the land and the law of nature, of self-preservation, are 

- having a tug-of-war, one on each side of ‘ the Crack in the Ceiling ’,’ 

 Ifan thought bitterly. 

A sharp wind came whistling through the trees. The next gust was a 
‘groan. He heard it intoning the grace. “Be present at our table, 

‘Lord. .. .” He tried to quicken his step. A few crows flew suede 
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“ Finding is not keeping. . . . Finding is not keeping,” they said as they 
went by. When Ifan passed the police station his eyes were tightly shut. 
A pound note—just a piece of paper printed in green. Yet at that moment 
how more useful than all the green fields put together ! 

‘‘ Proper things to stuff cracks in ceilings with,” thought Ifan. He was 
getting light-headed. He heard a lamb bleating—‘ Be present at our table, 
Lord.” 

Sometime later he was struggling along the road with a parcel of pro- 
visions under his arm. 

“A ’bus will overtake me soon,” he encouraged himself. “‘ And any- 
way this walking will save something on the fare.” 

And a ’bus did overtake him—he was slow and awkward no doubt— 
in a treacherously narrow bend of the road. In trying to avoid one he was 
struck by another. He fell heavily, his head striking the sharp corner of a 
wall, his broken parcel on the ground showing the portion of a loaf of 
bread, a pound of butter, and a bag of sugar. 

When they picked him up Ifan was dead. His skull had been fractured— 
the crack in the ceiling through which came no longer rain but red blood 
which congealed in the sun... . 

Gracie mourned him for a time. Then she set herself up in business with 
the insurance money received from two newspapers. And it is said that 
she is in a way of becoming prosperous, which would go to show that poor 
yo like many another dreamer, proved himself to be more useful dead than 
alive. 
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THE HEARTLESS LAND 


By JAMES STERN 


N a wide expanse of flat and dusty land Paul Lever sat alone, 
gazing at the ticks, like tiny red crabs, creeping towards him over 
the surface of the sandy soil. His face, in the shade of his large 
_ felt hat, was pale ; fair down covered the youthful cheeks and 
chin. His lean brown hands, alive with festering veld-sores, were clasped 
together round his naked knees. His head hung down, revealing the white 
nape of his neck in cool contrast to the sun-burned skin of his fore-arms. 
, He was staring between his parted thighs at the approaching ticks : 
_ ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-four, he counted. Then, on the inside of his 
right leg, where the brown skin turned abruptly to white, he felt a sudden 
twinge of pain. Without moving his eyes from the ground, and as if it 
were an action as common to him as that of breathing, he unclasped his 
hands and drew a large, swollen tick from out of his flesh. Between his 
fore-finger and thumb he squeezed it to death, flicked the bleeding remains 
_ over his shoulder, and wiped his fingers on his knees, leaving a smudge of 
___ wet blood on the flesh. Almost visibly the blood dried up. 
____ When he had done this for the third time he rose to his feet—a small 
army of ticks stood still beneath him, confounded in dismay. Looking 
- down on them from a height of six feet he paused a moment, then with a 
_ vicious grunt he obliterated them all under his heavy boot. A little sigh of 
_ satisfaction escaped him ; slowly he walked away. 
Reaching a small bush he drew from under it a whisky bottle and 
some ham sandwiches wrapped in a page of the English Times. He took 
_ off his broad-brimmed hat, placed it carefully in the middle of the bush, 
sat on it, and pulled some withered branches over his head and round his 
neck. A thick lock of hair fell over his forehead. Then he untied the 
_ packet of sandwiches and tore in half a page of newspaper : one half he 
~ placed on the branches over his head, the other he spread across his knees. 
- Almost unconsciously he began to read. There was an advertisement for 
the sale of an Elizabethan mansion in the county of Dorset. . . . Closing 
his eyes, he saw a large house built of yellow stone : his mother was standing 
_ in the great doorway, clothed in a blue linen dress, holding a parasol over 
her head. She was smiling at the backs of two children who were walking 
away up a long avenue of beech trees, arm-in-arm. A white terrier sat 
beside her on the gravel, gazing up with sad, submissive eyes. When the 
~ woman looked down at it, the dog opened its jaws and wagged its white 
- stump of a tail. Overhead a crow squawked in the blue sky and there was 
a great humming in the lime tree that rose from the lawn where a gardener 
- was pushing a mowing machine. When the man came to the end of the 
_ lawn, he stopped and emptied the cut grass into a large basket. He glanced 
up, touched his cap. ‘“‘ Lovely day, Ma’m, lovely day |” ‘The woman 
4 ? 
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with the parasol smilingly murmured assent and then disappeared into the 
shade of the great doorway. .. . 

Paul opened his eyes. A short shiver ran down his spine. “ A year ago,” 
he murmured. ‘“ Only a year . . . yet it’s a life-time, another world . . . 
funny if she could see me sitting here as I saw her . . . oh, damned 
funny!” And with a mirthless laugh Paul drew the cork from the 
bottle and poured some cold tea down his throat. As the crinkled news- 
paper fell from his head he could feel two streams of perspiration running 
down either side of his naked chest. Before taking the spout from his 
mouth he opened his eyes to the sky above him. He uttered a little cry and 
covered his face with his hands, for the power ot the midday sun momen- 
tarily blinded him. 

Once more he began to think it was too hot. He had been thinking this 
for close on three months, since the end of September, each day, almost 
every hour of each day. For the thousandth time he thought he could not 
go on working like this, seeing the sun rising and setting, and during all the 
hours between be allowed respite of only a few minutes for meat sandwiches 
and cold tea. Mr. Oudesley did not work like this. He merely wandered 
through the lands, growling at inoffensive natives, hoping to find one of 
them, or Paul himself, not working. Ever since his first month on the farm, 
his first month in Africa. . . . But at this thought he clenched his fists 
and closed his eyes again. He was sitting on the small iron seat of a hay- 
rake, being drawn along by an ox. A half-naked negro was leading the 
beast up and down a large hay-field in front of the homestead. Mr. 
Oudesley and his wife were sitting in the cool shade of the stoep, watching, 
silent. ‘The owner of the farm was wearing a spotless white linen coat, 
white trousers, silk shirt, and a bow tie. The pupils of his small grey eyes, 
set very close to his sharp nose, were like pin-points, his lips a thin, pale 
line, and from one of his nostrils a few coarse brown hairs protruded. 
For seven hours Paul had been sitting on the iron seat ; his bare knees and 
arms were scarlet ; there were raw, red patches above each of his knees. 
Soon he motioned to the negro to halt. He tried to descend from the iron 
_ seat. But he found he couldn’t. The moment he moved to bend one of his 

knees a yell leapt to his lips. He waved to the native to come and stand 
near him, to help him down. But at that moment there-came a shout from 
the homestead. ‘‘ Lever ! There’s still another hour before sundown ! ” 

Mr. Oudesley was standing in the shade, his arms crossed, his little 
grey eyes fierce, relentless. Beside him his wife, her face yellow and 
drawn from seven uninterrupted years of living on the high African 
plateau, stood like a statue, her eyes like his, hard and bitter, and her 
colourless lips parted in a semi-smile—of malice, for Paul knew well 
how she was enjoying the sight of the torture he was enduring. 


As in a dream so his reverie refused complete sequence of action. 


Though it now seemed but a second to Paul sitting on the bush with his 
eyes closed, yet it had been an hour before Chikunka, the native house- 
boy, whose unwashed body stank in Paul’s European nose, had come and 
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lifted him gently off the iron seat of the hay-rake. The native was placing 
_ him carefully on the bed in his dark hut behind the homestead. Mr. 

Oudesley was staring down at him. By mistake, as he was leaving, Chikun- 

ka’s hand touched a spot above one of Paul’s knees. Paul winced from the 

pain. He heard Mr. Oudesley laugh a low laugh as he left the hut, a few 
_ moments before Amoula stole in, silently, smiling. 

From his bed in the dark hut he had known it was Amoula although he 

_ could not see her. Her skin was the colour of the darkness and her young 
body with its firm virgin breasts that were not round but sharp, the 
nipples pointing upwards, was hidden from his gaze by the sudden 
_ blackness to which his eyes had not yet grown accustomed after the white 
_ glare of the sun. He knew it was Amoula because he knew her smell, for 
_ she looked after little Hetty Oudesley and was made to wash herself every 
_ day with soap. And Paul knew this because once while she was bathing 
- the little white girl he had looked through the window of the bedroom 
_ and he had seen Amoula standing naked in the room, lathering her own 
lithe body with her hands. And he had watched her put the cake of soap 
to her nose and immediately spit on the floor in disgust. It was this daily 
washing that gave her a smell peculiar to herself—the smell of the dark 
_ body that bears no resemblance to that of the white, even when both are 
clean. And though it was dark Paul could see that Amoula was smiling, 
or her teeth were as white as a flash of light in the gloom of the hut. 

Now she was creeping over to the edge of the bed where he lay, and in 
her hands he noticed she was carrying a small wooden bowl. Now she was 
kneeling by the bed and softly, slowly, with the tips of her fingers that felt 
like little cushions of velvet which every now and then she dipped into the 
‘bowl of cool oil, she was soothing away all the scorching pains from his 
‘knees . . . an exquisite, inexplicable shiver was running up and down his 
‘spine. 
2 But almost immediately the negro girl was gone. And during a whole 
year—twelve long months of uninterrupted and monotonous labour for 
which he received no thanks and little pay—she had never again come so 
se to him, never so much as touched him by accident. Only this once 
en he was in pain she had come and tended his wounds. And, in spite 
his torment and longing, Paul had not gone to her, could not get near 
rer, for he had no knowledge of how to approach her ; nor, being alone, 
did he dare shatter the spell she had put upon him, the one dream that 
not for a single night would allow him peace, yet the vision to Hee he 
clung so desperately, the vision and the sensation, still alive, of the velvet 
finger-tips caressing his blistered knees. To him Amoula remained Ae: 
y like a living statue, of flesh and blood, yet as if carved out of aoe ing 
unapproachable as cold bronze. At nights, when he saw her pass alone 
front of his hut to hers (which he could see from the door of his ta 
d where she slept on clean straw instead of wrapped up in a dirty, ce - 
elling sack), the complete self-possession of this black et in the 
jarkness seemed in its utter remoteness to bid him trample on his longing, 
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to cast out for ever the thoughts that were about to make of his night a 
succession of lonely, sleepless hours. Alien she was, Paul knew, utterly 
alien ; and yet the only possible thing to be desired in such an arid wilder- 


ness of a world. . 
As if they were electric currents to be switched off, so Paul tried to rid 


himself of the visions of his reverie by rising to his feet. Crushing the 


sheets of newspaper together in his hands he buried them in the bush and 
started to walk towards a distant group of natives who were trying to tear 
weeds out of the brick-like earth. As he walked he wondered that any- 
thing, even the hardest of weeds, could find sufficient nourishment to 
thrive in such soil. It was cut across and across by deep gashes, more like 
the work of an earthquake than the rays of the tremendous sun. 

‘‘ How can I hope to get a crop out of this ? ” he thought. “‘ My portion 
of such a harvest would not buy me one hundred miles of train fare. The 
natives can’t drive even a sharpened hoe more than an inch into this 
ground . . . it’s money, money, always money . . . white money made 
for them by natives of the soil whose land they have plundered ; and with 
the plundering the vices of a decadent civilisation inflicted upon the only 
happy people I have ever seen, happy without the perverse ambition to 
become rich, happy owning their cattle and tilling the fertile soil, leaving 
this rock-like land to the wild animals that now live only to be shot. .. . 
-Only last year this was virgin land, never touched by mortal hand, virgin as 
Amoula is, virgin as—as I am!” 

He stopped, stood very still. He could feel a hot, uncomfortable flush 
rising to his cheeks. His thoughts sprang to the vision he had seen through 
the bed-room window, the vision of the negro girl. And thence to the 
phrases he knew so well— poor white,” ‘‘ gone native,” “‘ gone bush.” 
And he trembled a little. He thought of the man he knew who came to 
sink the well, the ““ poor white ” whom the Oudesleys treated as if he were 
a dog, whose bill they had refused to pay because he had brought degrada- 
tion to his race, “ lowered the white man’s banner of pride.” This man was 
homeless, penniless, ruined, and despised as well by the natives because 


they saw how he was openly despised by men of his own colour, of whom, © 


in the whole of the South, he was but one of many thousands—an outcast. 
“Oh, if only I could get away,” thought Paul. ‘“ If only I weren’t under 
contract, three years—two more to do! My God!” he said aloud, 
closing the moist palms of his hands together, “‘ My God ! Not two more 
like this! Not like this! If only there were someone here,” he went 
on, walking again, “someone, a man would do! Just someone to talk 
to . . . even a white married couple, or two men, cannot live hap ily 
together in this wilderness. It makes them as hard as this soil which Tie 
them, cracks under the strain, the strain of being together, always together, 


day and night; the strain of the unending sun, the high altitude that — 
weakens the heart and shatters the nerves, and the hollow loneliness which _ 
is the death of life. . . . Oh, it gets you in the end ; stay a year, two years, — 
and the terrible spell is embedded in your bones. You may get away, 
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_but you'll be back again, this earth brings you back and cracks it i 
- itself cracked ! Oh God, I wish I were back: black !” ies sabe 
Paul had reached the natives, who took little notice of his approach. 
Sitting on their haunches, they were grubbing away at the hard, sandy 
earth with their black fingers. Most of them were moaning an incessant, 
monotonous dirge as they pulled at the wilderness of dried-up weeds. It 
_ was always like a machine to Paul, this moaning of theirs ; but more awful 
than the grind of machinery, as relentless and eternal as the roar of a great 
waterfall booming into a hollow gorge ; as imminent as the heat of to-day’s 
and to-morrow’s sun. It went on and on, on and on, rising from their 
_ stomachs rather than from their throats. He knew they could not help it, 
_ it was almost their method of breathing ; like children they were, chanting a 
_ ceaseless repetition of murmurs while playing with toys on the floor. Once 
_ it had got on his nerves so much that he had jumped up and screamed at 
_ them to stop. But they had merely stared at him in amazement, dumb only 
_ from astonishment : they had not understood. There had been silence for 
a while ; a strained, complete silence which for Paul seemed to magnify 
the heat of the day, exaggerate even the emptiness of the cloudless sky. 
_ He had looked round him, and it was as if he could see and feel the silence : 
Not a stir, not a single sound but the grub-grub of their hands pulling up 
the weeds ; nothing but the suppressed speech of the natives whose very 
ife seemed to have stopped with the cessation of their moaning. And it 
‘was worse, much worse than their moaning, for he could feel the repression 
1e had set upon them ; he thought he could see them trying to obey his 
wishes, trying to resist the natural temptation, for he knew it was as 
natural for them to moan as to breathe, knew they could not live or work 
_happily and be silent. It was as though the hollow silence of their world 

_ was too great for them, as it was for Paul. 

And it was with relief that he had heard them at last beginning to fall to 
the temptation. One native had uttered a little dull chant from between 
his teeth—‘ Woe, woe—woe, woe!’ Then he had seen them glance in 
that one’s direction out of the corners of their eyes, then look towards him, 
and Paul had looked away, pretending that he had neither seen nor heard. 
hen gradually they had all taken up the smothered hum. Soon they were 
moaning as before, happy again. They couldn’t help it, he knew; it 

was them, it was Africa. ... 
So he listened to them now, murmuring their ceaseless chant. It did 
ossess a rhythm, but only one, which never altered. And they repeated 
er and over again, times without number. Occasionally one of them 
ved the monotony by quietly whistling it, very softly, as if he were not 
sure the whistle would not be more aggravating to the white man than 
»moan. As he watched them he thought they looked like a group of slim 
cows, only cows didn’t moan, they chewed the cud. Paul wished he 
a cud to chew. His cud was the mouth-piece of his old pipe which he 
led at incessantly, usually in vain. And he had to take infinite care in 
ighting it, for fear of fire. He found the cud of watching their bent bodies 
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more satisfactory than the empty pipe. He was almost at peace while his 
eyes followed the movements of their hard, muscular thighs, their round, 
woolly heads, like monster blackberries hanging from between the clean, 
ebony-like shoulder-stems. 


“‘ Good to live in unashamed nakedness,” he thought, as he sat watching - 


and weeding. He could see every inch of their bodies as they crouched 
there, their girdle-skins falling away from them as they moved forward 
foot by foot over the arid earth, the sweat running down from their 
foreheads into their eyes, into their open mouths. They took no heed of 
sweat, as in summer they took no heed of the rain which fell on their 
greasy skins and ran off them as from the back of a pig. Paul had often 
tried to emulate their disregard for sweat, but always he found himself 
forced to wipe his dripping chin and eyes. He tried to copy them in many 
ways, feeling that if he could succeed he would somehow come nearer to 
their manner of living, closer to the earth that belonged to them, not to 
him, nor to anyone else. Once he tried to darken his body with the sun : 
he had worked for a whole day without a shirt—and he had lain in bed for 
a week with a bleeding back that allowed him hardly one hour of sleep. It 
was no good, he knew : in such remote regions of this country a white man 
could be neither wholly white nor wholly black, he had to compromise. 
And that was dreadful ; Paul hated it. There was much hate; he could feel 
it all about him as if it were a living thing he had to look upon and dread. 
But these natives he envied, with an envy akin to love, like the love he 


possessed for all youth, even in a horrid child. He envied the natives’ — 
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peace and happiness, particularly their peace. He longed to be able to 
_ moan like this, mumble and murmur and moan like this, and be at peace. 
Not to care, nor think, just be. He wished that eating and sleeping and 
working were sufficient in themselves, though he knew even the natives 
had more than merely these in their lives : they had their women and their 
children and their homes. But realisation of this he always tried to banish 
from his mind, it did not do to think about it. He longed to do away with 
his imagination which haunted him at night, longed to dispose of the 
sleepless hours of wanting, craving. 

But he also loved the natives because he could detect in them so 
little viciousness, so few perverse lusts. No hardness, no mercilessness. 
“‘ Leave them alone,” he was always crying to himself. ‘‘ Let them live. 
We whites bring nothing but disease to their bodies and minds. When I 
make my cigarettes I see them watching me: they pick up a little burnt 
dung and a dried leaf. They roll the leaf—a cigarette of dung. Very nasty 
as I can see by their faces when they put the lighted filth to their lips. 
Horrible, horrible—negroes in white men’s shoes. I’ve seen it in Cape- 
town, in all the large towns of the South : negro women in red satin skirts 
negroes walking up Adderly Street in grey plus-fours and bright blue 
blazers—on the arm of a bastard girl who is neither black nor white but 
ginger, canary, or coffee. Nigger Heaven! White peril! Black Hell! 
And the disease is growing, creeping up North, it’s already waist-high in 
Africa’s poisoned body, this cancer. . . .” . 
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Paul looked upon it all as part of his own tragedy. He stared with utter 
despair into the future of the land he was living in, as he looked with 
_ despair into that of his own life. He could almost see the disease spreading 
slowly, slowly, like smouldering paper, upwards. Here he was at the 
waist, and already it was as though he could sense the foul edge of the 
_ leprous growth eating its way into the very heart of the continent’s body, 
_ violating the land, infecting the virgin black blood with the poison of the 
_ white and decaying civilisation. 
___ And as he watched these untainted natives, the pity for himself some- 
_ times fell away from him out of a greater pity for them) a pity fast growing 
_ into a full, warm love. He looked at them and he saw that even their eyes 
_ were kind eyes, soft, mournful—but heavy with peace, and a quiet happi- 
_ hess, accepting all things. And those who had not as yet learned to submit, 
_ those who came from further North and had known no white yoke—the 
_ women above all—they were proud, there was no humility, no surrender in 
_ them ; the very manner in which they carried themselves said, “ Look at 
eme | ”’ 
__ Paul loved to watch them, when possible—which was seldom—for they 
~ were bidden to remain in the compound; Mr. Oudesley did not allow 
women on the lands. But Paul could see them from the door of his hut, 
in the evenings, as they returned with water from the well beneath the 
windmill that revolved in front of the homestead as a token of that other 
world. They did not walk, these women, they sauntered, swaggered © 
_along—as Amoula did—with a strange pride, a pride in themselves, in 
_ their race ; swaggered along slowly, eyes half-closed as if in disdain for 
"what was beneath them, their hips and arms moving to the slow rhythm 
_ of their legs, their backs erect as walls, and the dome-shaped carafes of 
water balanced so perfectly still on their cannon-ball heads. Paul loved to 
watch them, they were magnificent : there was nothing like that in the 
South : years ago there may have been, perhaps, before a strange man 
came and planted the first seed of corruption there, but not now, no ; and 
never again. Pee 
_ Every evening after sundown Paul sat with a tumbler of whisky in his 
nd, engrossed in watching these native women. But they came no 
rearer than the well, for that was also forbidden. Only Amoula—only 
she was allowed in the homestead, for she helped Chikunka in the kitchen, 
and she looked after Hetty because Mr. Oudesley had long ago ceased to 
rust his wife’s jagged nerves and weak heart to deal gently with their child 
eight. 
os Hetty whom Paul could see now coming round the end of the 
ley, under the straight-topped kopje that reared itself suddenly from out 
the flat plain and formed one half of a natural gateway to the open lands. 
Hetty Oudesley was the only child Paul had ever really disliked. He 
uuld not see her as a child ; in his eyes she was already old, as old and 
ttered as her mother. When she spoke it was the voice of her mother, 
n and high, but her language was the language of her father when he was 
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talking to the natives, the same language with which Paul very often heard 
him address his wife. It was brutal speech, full of anger and hate and a 
curious cowardly fear. But more dreadful to Paul was the way the child 
spoke to him. When she addressed him, it was her father speaking to him ; 
and Paul, against all his instincts and his better, more tolerant self, hated 
the child. He saw in her all the evil of her parents, evil that was not part 
of them, but which was the natural outcome of this life they had chosen 
to live. And the child absorbed it all, knowing no better. 

She was coming now, a little brown speck in her thin, khaki pinafore, 
trotting along with Umolo, the cur-dog, at her heels. The dog came 
cringing behind her, with its head down and its thin, rat-like tail tucked 
in between its legs. Every now and then he saw the child turn round on 
the dog and kick it in the ribs. He could hear her screaming at it in her 
high-pitched, maddening voice : “ Get out, you dirty swine, get out!” 
And the dog would run off a little way into the bush, glancing round and 
cowering in fear, then come creeping back again with its hind legs bent 
under its lean body, in submission. 

But Paul’s eyes were resting neither on the dog nor the child, but on a 
dark figure round whose waist was tied a scarlet bandana with white spots. 
It was Amoula, moving with her slow, swinging gait, and he could just 


make out the two white daisies she always picked and wore over her ears 


whenever she left the homestead. He could see even the long yellow 
knitting needle, used purely as an ornament, stuck at random into the tiny 
curls of her head. 

Without realising it he had ceased weeding. He sat crouching 
among the natives, watching the approach of the negro girl, the child, 
and the cur-dog. The child, some way ahead, was already shouting to 
him in that voice which made him see a vision of her father and mother, 
the coarse brown hairs protruding from Mr. Oudesley’s nose and the 
bitter grin of malice bringing hate into the haggard face of the woman. 

“ Lever!” the child yelled. “ Lever! Father wants you—now, quick ! 
Romana’s having a calf! Father very angry ! Why hell leave Romana 
like that ! You a bliddy fool, that’s what you are! Father says so ! ” 

It was always like this. Whenever it was possible Mr. Oudesley sent the 
child to give Paul his orders. Paul knew it was merely out of desire to 
humiliate him, and he knew also that in his heart Mr. Oudesley was not a 
little afraid of him, afraid of his silences when he was condemning him 
for something for which he was not at all responsible. And Paul had long 
since ceased to retaliate with words ; now he merely stared at the man with 
eyes that spelled loathing and contempt. And he knew this both frightened 
and infuriated his employer more than would any word or deed. 

Paul was already on his feet, walking towards the child, thinking what 
this message would mean. Romana was the most valuable of the pure- 


bred Hereford cows, a prize-winner in the last Johannesburg Show. That _ 


she was with calf he had known for several weeks, but this was too early 
far too early ; she wasn’t due for at least another week. It would be a 
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nasty business, he would have to take the calf forcibly from her, and 
this he hated doing more than all the other jobs that fell to his lot as 
manager of the farm. He only hoped and prayed that Mr. Oudesley 
would not be there to watch how he rebelled against the act of taking a calf 
from its mother. 
Paul had no use for these highly-bred cattle. An Afrikander with its 
great camel-like hump and its hard, wiry body fitted for the climate and 
_ hardships of its birth-land—an Afrikander needed no aid, it “ dropped ” 
_ its calf as a negro woman “‘ dropped ” her pot-bellied picannini. And he 
_ Saw even this as part of the disease—this inter-breeding, for money. 
Romana had cost several hundred pounds, therefore she was valuable, 
_ therefore her progeny were valuable. But he knew quite well there were 
_ cows in the native herd giving as plentiful a supply of milk as Romana did, 
_ even when worked all day among the span of oxen, drawing wood from the 
_ limits of the farm to the homestead. 
- “Father said, ‘Make him run!’” screamed the child, as Paul 
_ approached her. He stood over her and looked down at the little white, 
_ screwed-up face covered in beads of sweat. In her effort to come quick 
and deliver her father’s message, which she delighted in doing since it 
_ gave her that evil and rare power of authority over someone white and 
_ older than herself, she had perspired so much that the whole of her thin 
 pinafore was saturated. She looked very small, standing there ; yet he 
_ thought her face almost beyond the age of maturity, so old it seemed, so 
hard and full of condemnation for all it had beheld in its few years 
of life. For a moment a great wave of pity surged up in him, almost 
_ suffocating him. “ Poor little mite,’ he thought, “ poor, miserable little 
_ human thing, never to have known what it is to play and be happy, always 
- to have heard hate, seen hate, to be taught to hate . . . and, having known 
no love, be forever incapable of loving ! ” canes 
__ For one brief moment he forgot everything in this sudden rush of pity. 
Great tears welled up in his eyes. The longing to gather up this little lost 
_ thing in his arms was overwhelming him. His hands trembled as, only 
dimly unconscious of what he was doing, he bent down with his arms 
_out-stretched towards the child and cried: “Oh, Hetty, little Hetty, 
come to me... .” But the girl-child, never in her life having been 
approached in such a way, shrank back in fear, bewildered, terrified. ‘Then 
uickly she recovered herself. “‘ Get out, you swine, get out! You a 
“bliddy fool ! Father says so ! ” 
Hearing these words, Paul leapt back, leaned away from the child ; then 
‘stood still, shocked into immobility, as if he had been struck in the face. 
His pounding heart that a moment ago was overflowing with pity and 
sorrow now thumped in his chest with irregular beats. All the dormant 
love that had risen with a leap to his very lips now fell suddenly away, 
i from him as a stone sinks in deep water. A few large tears rolled 
over the brims of his eyes, ran cold down his cheeks, but those that 


remained he swallowed in a gulp of humiliation and hate. 
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It was Umolo, the cur-dog, sniffing at his legs that snatched him back 
to earth once more. He bent down and patted the dog, then looked up to 
find Amoula standing beside him. 

‘Baas Oudesley very angry, Inkosi.” She spoke in Sindabele, in a 
dreamy, far-away voice. ‘‘ Romana make big noise!” And, in imitation 
of the cow, Amoula opened her mouth and boomed a loud wail that was 
echoed in the kopje behind. Then she smiled at Paul, showing him her 
two rows of strong white teeth. 

‘“‘ Come, Inkosi,” she said, turning to go, ‘‘ come quick !| Baas Oudesley 
very angry, he whipping natives, Romana making big noise! ”’ And she 
set off down the path, Paul following close behind, watching her striding 
along, her hips rising and falling under the scarlet bandana. Looking back, 
he saw Hetty coming slowly, stopping now and then to growl a curse at 
the mongrel or kick it mercilessly in the ribs. 

The sun had fallen behind the high kopje in whose dark shadow they 


were walking fast in single file. The path was narrow, carved out by the © 


naked feet of natives who walk always one behind the other. The sky 


above them was all a blaze of gold, reflected from the invisible falling orb © 
behind the hill. Paul loved to see the sun setting. Every day he waited ~ 


hopefully for the evening to come and the éverlasting blue of the sky to 
change imperceptibly into some rare orgy of colour that so many sundowns 


brought as a wonder and surprise. As they rounded the bend—where the © 
two sinister kopjes loomed up darkly on either side—and skirted along ~ 


the dry river-bed, the whole valley, bathed in an ocean of pale 
yellow wine-light, revealed itself before their eyes. Paul knew the light 
would be there before he actually came upon the valley, because all at 
once, as Amoula turned the corner, the darkness of her body, swinging 
along before him in the shade, became suddenly re-created as if by a living 
flame. From the dark statue she had been, her smooth skin gleamed 
brightly now, as though a cool shower of golden water had fallen in a 
moment upon her alone. 

And then, as Paul himself had rounded the bend, he had to close his 
eyes to shut out the ferocity even of this failing sun. And when he could 
open them again with ease, he discovered Amoula was already some 
distance ahead. So he ran a little, to catch her up. Coming so close that 
he was almost abreast of her, he was overcome suddenly with the natural 
desire to take the girl’s arm. He did not think about it, the wish had come 
upon him spontaneously ; it was simply a friendly gesture natural to a 
man of his race. And only when his hand was within a few inches of hers 
did he realise the impossibility of her understanding this amiable move. 
‘* Oh, Fire and Hell!” he murmured, grinding his teeth and withdrawing 
his hand, “ that’s not their way!’ And a vision of natives he had seen in 
the act of courting sprang before his eyes. Sidling up to each other, 
walking round each other in the manner of dogs, not touching, the 
woman flashing her teeth and making a low seductive noise, the 
centres of her eyes cast into the corners of their sockets—revealing the 
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_ whites ; or the man crouching on the ground with his head down, pre- 
_ tending not to watch the woman walking slowly round him, seducing him— 
yet seeing all, knowing all, savouring the subtleties of her slow 


seduction. . . . Paul saw them, then thought of himself in his impotence. 

Turning his eyes to the sun he clenched his fists once more in wrath and 

frustration. “‘ Yet somehow,” he murmured, “‘ somehow . . . I must, or 

D'ildie. . . .! Inthe darkness at night. Yes, in the darkness when she can’t 
_ See me, it’s my only hope. . . .” A little shiver ran through him with the 
_ thought. 


Again he dropped back behind Amoula on the narrow path, keeping in 
step with her fast swinging pace, fearing to arrive on the scene alone, not 
wishing to meet the wrath of Mr. Oudesley unaccompanied, should he be 

_ there. But he tried not to think about it ; tried instead to lay bare his mind 
_ by absorbing the grandeur of the golden evening that lay before him, 
_ the ground he walked on covered in the high burnt grasses of the veld that 
_ leaned over, wilting in the heat, like long thin lances of burnished copper 
in the orange light. As he walked he gazed in wonder at the flat horizons 
_ encompassing him, all aflame—horizons that constituted his entire world, 
the limits of human sight. That was all there was for him; no house, 
no signs of life other than this one he knew so well; no trees, no smoke 
_ from a chimney, just bush and plain, mile upon mile of limitless plain. 
_ And, as it was his custom every evening to gloat over the splendour of the 
_ setting sun, he looked long at it now and an overwhelming impulse came 
- over him to walk straight towards it, for ever and ever, walk out of this 
_ wilderness into aworld of his imagination, where alittle love was—and beauty. 
Then, turning his head so that his eyes, even against his will, were drawn 
_ to the strong sinuous back of the native girl in front of him, he shrugged 
his shoulders in despair and muttered : ‘ Ah, it’s no good, no good—even 
the little beauty that does exist is unattainable ! ”’ 
_ He was roused from his gloomy reflections by a sudden familiar smell. 
_ All unknowing, it made him quicken his pace, for he loved this smell, 
thought no earthly scent so pure and good as this. It reminded him of the 
tired evenings of an English summer, of the sweet scent of the limes, of 
_ pigeons murmuring in the beech trees, of the place in the farm behind a 
Rerse yellow house, and of his youth that seemed now so much part of 
nother existence. Warm it was, this smell of cows being milked, and the 
new dung and the breath of the mothers licking their young calves ; the 
earth trampled by a host of animal feet, the steam from their hot bodies 
ing leisurely on the air in a transparent cloud of vapour ; it made him 
+1 again the taut tapering teats between his fingers as the darting sprays 
of milk swirled and descended in little rushing jets to its own cauldron of 
: roth ; made him think of the quiver of content running along the flanks of 
he cow, that shiver of pleasure connecting with his forehead as he leaned 
xis head against her warm side and with his fingers drew the last rich dregs 
rom her udder. But here—here the natives milked the cows ; even that 
pleasure was denied him here. 
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The great silence was suddenly torn asunder by a tremendous moan, 
a roar, long and drawn-out, that seemed to rise from the very bowels of 
the valley, causing Paul to shudder involuntarily and hesitate in his step 
before, almost simultaneously, he broke into a run. He knew that roar, 
had heard it often before ; but no man could stand still, listen, and wait 
for a repetition of such a terrible, body-stirring sound. And he knew it 
would come again. There—there it was again, like some human thunder- 
clap, shattering the silence, being echoed and re-echoed in the hills behind 
and beyond. You can’t stand still and listen to that ; you must do some- 
thing, run towards it, to help, or flee in horror and bury your head some- 
where out of its hearing. 

Paul ran. He passed Amoula in one bound. In the space of a few minutes 
he was out of her sight; leaping the scrubby bushes, jumping the dry 
river-bed in a stride ; already he could see the criss-cross fence round the 
cattle kraal where Romana was lowing in her awful birth-pains. But he 
was hardly aware of the cow’s loud wailing as he rushed headlong, unheed- 
ing, to its aid. ; 

The daylight was waning now. In Africa there is no twilight, no dawn : 
the orange orb sinks beyond the earth, and immediately—darkness falls. 
The first frog croaks in a well of water, and night descends upon the 
heartless land. 

Breathless, perspiring in the damp evening heat, he completed the 
last few strides to the kraal, when suddenly he realised the need for light. 
For there was no moon, and he could not assist a labouring cow in the black 
darkness that was about to envelop the world. So he shouted to a group of 
natives surrounding the entrance to the cow-stalls to fetch the hurricane- 
lamps from the tool-shed nearby. The words were barely out of his 
mouth and he was in the act of pushing his way through the cluster of 
native bodies to reach the cow when, close beside him, he heard his name 
called out. 

“Lever! You bloody fool! Where the hell have you been?” He 
turned to find himself face to face with Mr. Oudesley. The man was as 
immaculately dressed as usual ; just as he had been on that day a year ago 
when he had forced Paul to work till his knees bled from the heat of the 
sun and then had laughed at him as he winced with pain when Chikunka 
accidentally touched his wounds. Dressed just the same he was, in spot- 
less white, but now in one of his pale hands he held a long sjambok, bent 
from use. It shook in his raised fist as he glared at Paul. The natives were 
standing round in a semi-circle, gaping, in anticipation and dread, for the 
hated and feared this man. But Paul did not see them. With his fingers 
clenched so that the nails penetrated the palms of his hands, he stood still 
with tight lips and eyes glued to the face of his employer, eyes that saw only 
the coarse brown hairs protruding from the sharp nose. 

Long afterwards Paul knew, as he knew now, that if Mr. Oudesley were 
to have struck him at this moment he would have leapt upon him and 
closed his fingers round the thin throat till not another breath should ever 
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leave that thread of a mouth. And perhaps Paul’s silent stare of ferocity 
told the other man this, warned him of Paul’s colour and that a white 
man’s power of endurance is more limited than that of a negro—and that 
when driven beyond this limit he is no longer responsible for what he may 
do. And perhaps the elder man was aware of the superior physique of the 
other, for his arm slowly fell, hung at his side, the tip of the sjambok lying 


inert on the dusty ground. But still the malicious glare remained on his 
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face as he spat out from between his teeth: ‘‘ Get on, you swine, save the 
brute ! Think I’m going to lose hundreds of pounds because of an idle 
fool like you! Get on!” Paul was on the point of rushing his employer 


_ —and Mr. Oudesley knew it, for he stepped back, a look of abject terror 


in his eyes—when another howl of agony rang out from the cow behind 
him. And this stopped Paul, just in time. That terrible moan he could not 
bear. Hearing it he forgot everything, and, turning, ran towards the beast. 
In one glance he could see it was in dire distress. Its eyes, all glazed, 
started from his head in terror and pain, its tongue hung out, its 
flanks were drawn in almost under its withers and bulged out enor- 
mously behind, its whole body heaving horribly with the agony of giving 


_ birth. Paul knew what to do, but his difficulty usually lay in getting the 
_ natives to help him. They feigned complete stupidity, for they hate to 
take part in anything that seems to them unnatural ; such jobs, they say, 
_are for witch-doctors. 


When he had securely fastened the head of the miserable cow to the 


_ posts of the stall, he ran round and placed himself between its hind legs, 
_ separating them wide with his knees, to render her better support for 
_ the heavy weight. Then he lifted the tail high above his head and yelled 


for the lamps to be brought ; for it was already dark, he could see very 


little, and the operation was too difficult and dangerous to perform without 
- the aid of light. As he stood waiting he heard Mr. Oudesley repeating his 


words, adding a few of his own, shouting at some unfortunate native in his 
shrill tone of hate and fury. sa 3 a 
*‘ Bring the lamps, damn you! Bring the lamps at once, you swine ! 


-Then—the noise of it striking horror into Paul’s ears—he heard the crack 
_ of the sjambok as it landed with a smack on a kaffir’s naked back. 


“ Stop that ! ” yelled Paul, snarling with rage. ‘‘ Don’t you dare strike 


4 another blow or I’ll throttle the life out of you, you cur!” 


“‘ Who the Hell d’you think you’re talking to, Lever!” _ : 
The voice rang out in the darkness. Paul could see only dimly the white 


_ figure as he half-turned, still holding the tail to relieve the cow’s pain. 


“Tm talking to you, you dog!” he screamed. “ And what’s more, 


-[’'ll come and make you take this calf if I hear you use that sjambok again | ” 


_ There was silence then. Paul, still helping the cow, saw the white coat 


disappear slowly into the dark. But he did not trust its wearer : he would 


_ like to be able to turn his face towards him, follow him, see where he went, 
so that he should not be pounced on unawares, while he was working. 
_ Oh, how he longed to make this man take the calf, watch his superb white 
_ English clothes being saturated in the birth-blood ! 
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At last the lights were brought and the natives, half shyly, stood round 
watching, their black faces expressing only a kind of horror and morbid 
curiosity. Paul made one of them stand behind him, hold the lamp above 
his head ; another he summoned to lift the animal’s tail, while Paul had to 
force himself to grope within for the little fleshy fore-legs of the living 
thing. 

The cow roared ceaselessly, mad with pain, making all the more feverish 
the work of his fingers groping blindly inside, in haste to relieve the 
tortured beast of its burden. 

At last he managed to catch hold of the hard sinews, the little feet, the 


thin legs, and pull them—while the cow heaved first against him, then 


towards him, straining at the coils fastened to the posts of the stall, wailing 
aloud with her jaws stretched wide. And Paul, hating it all, shut his eyes 
tight, as if by so doing he would deafen himself to the awful groaning and 
blind his eyes from the nauseating task. 

“Now !”’ he cried. “‘ Now! Where’s the rope ? ” 

Still holding on, Paul’s eyes searched the ground below him for a length 
of rope. But he could see none anywhere. 

“Some rope!” he yelled again. And once more he heard his words 
echoed behind him. 

** Get some rope, damn you ! Can’t you hear !”’ 

Then a crack of the sjambok and the sharp yelp of a man in pain. 

“* Get some yourself!” cried Paul in fury, flushed with anger. ‘‘ Get it 
yourself, you incapable idiot ! ” 

To these words there came no echo, only the silence rent by the noise of 
the animal he was trying to help. 

Then a native appeared carrying a coil of rope round his arm. To Paul 
it seemed an eternity before he could get the knot tied tight enough round 
the little legs so as to prevent it slipping from the strain it would have to 
bear. When at last he succeeded he turned and called all the available hands 
to help deliver the cow of her calf. Sometimes it needed the strength of 


three men, sometimes five, even six, before the poor beast could be 


relieved of her young. But he could muster only four of the natives : 
the others ran off when they learned what they were expected to do. Their 
curiosity was satisfied, they had had enough. So the five of them began to 
tug—while the silence of the dark night was split again and again by the 
semi-human cries of the cow in her agony. 

Paul, nearest the cow, thought he could not bear it any longer. Soon 
he let go and sat down, utterly exhausted, encouraging the others with 
words he had to force from his dry throat. ... 

“ Baas Lever! Baas Lever!” Paul jumped to his feet. Romana, spent, 
panHng in short gasps, the grey steam shooting from her inflated nostrils 
ike shafts of sun coming through a window, was down on her knees, 
her head hanging by the ropes Paul had tied so fast to the posts. Her 
hollow sides were heaving no longer, within her the calf was kicking out 
in a frenzy. He could feel it thrusting out with its legs to each tug of the 


— 


—— 
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trope. He rushed into the stall, cut the ropes from the posts—the cow’s 
_ head fell with a dull thud to the Sean A Eiomant later he saw 
the four natives fall back together, uttering a low cry of triumph : a red and 
slippery mass splashed out on to the sandy soil—a calf, born into the world. 
They picked it up and placed it near the head of its striken mother. The 
cow looked at it, sniffed it all over, then lowed and licked its snout with 
maternal passion. 
_ Paul gave instructions to the natives and left the kraal. He felt he 
_ simply hadn’t the strength to work any more. He staggered slowly back 
_ through the night, his arms hanging limp at his sides, his chin almost 
_ touching his chest, as if all his remaining energy were concentrated in his 
legs, to keep them moving. 
When he reached his hut he took off all his clothes, threw himself on the 
__ bed, and prayed for sleep. But none came. For hours he lay there naked, 
_ turning over and over, perspiring under the mosquito net in the damp, 
_ suffocating heat. In the distance he could hear the frogs croaking in- 
_ cessantly in the well ; somewhere a wild-dog was barking, and a jackal, 
_ close at hand, was howling horribly like a human-being lost and dying in 
_ this wilderness that is Africa. 
Time after time he closed his eyes, trying to rid his ears of the mournful 
- sounds of the night and his brain of visions, one after the other, that 
_ refused to be thrust away. He saw a large house built of yellow stone. His 
_ mother was standing in the great doorway, holding a parasol over her head. 
_ Then she disappeared and in her place came the “ poor white ” who had 
__ sunk the well, the man despised even by the natives because he was openly 
- despised by those of his own race. . . . Paul shivered in a mental fever. 
_ Opening his eyes he rubbed them hard with the backs of his blistered and 
_ festering hands. “ It’s no good,” he muttered, “‘ I can’t sleep, I can’t... .” 
But suddenly, sitting up in the bed, his face brightened with a thought. 
He lifted the mosquito net and stepped out on to the cement floor. Striking 
a match he lighted a candle by the bed, The little blue flame flickered for a 
moment on the wick, then rose slowly, tapering upwards, an orange brush 
of fire. On the mud walls the light caricatured a ghostly shadow of the man 


had dried it on a grimy towel, he picked up the tooth-glass and filled it 
_ to the brim with neat whisky, drinking half of it at one gulp. The ardent 
_ spirit flowed down within him like a shaft of liquid fire, then coursed 
down the veins of his legs, along his arms, mounting to his head, into his 
_ eyes. He took another gulp and sat down on the edge of the bed, wiping 
- the sweat off his body with a fringe of the mosquito net. He drained the 
glass and filled it again, glass in one hand, half-empty bottle in the other. 
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Then he got up, started to walk round the hut, a curious strength surging 
inside him, flowing like an electric current through the muscles of his 
body, making him feel uncommonly strong and awake. He walked up and 
down with his head lowered, his arms crossed in front of him, and his 
eyes fixed on the pattern his bare feet were forming in the thick, soft dust 
on the floor. Each time he reached the walls of the circular hut he stopped 
to grab another mouthful of whisky, then walked away again as far as the 
open door. 

Once, as he passed between the door and the bottle he halted at the end 
of the bed and bent down once more to wipe the sweat from his eyes on the 
fringe of the net. As he did so he caught sight of his trunk which twelve 
months ago he had pushed out of the way under the bed. Hanging from 
the handle of the trunk he saw a label ; and on it, in large black letters on a 
white ground, a printed word glared up at him—Waterloo. His eyes 
remained on the word, but failed to see it. Instead, they were looking down 
a long platform where were gathered a crowd of men and women: the 
men wore dark suits and bowler hats and the women, all alike, were dressed 
the same, in blue linen dresses, holding parasols over their heads. They 
were gazing up anxiously at the approaching train, from a window of which 
Paul was leaning out, smiling, laughing. . . . 

He drew himself up, trying to stifle a cry, but it refused to be denied, 
and with it a volley of words burst from his hot mouth like flames from 
the barrel of a gun. 

““My God!” he shouted. “'T'wo whole years! But not like this ! 
No, no, not like this ! ” 

He looked away, his glance falling on the empty tooth-glass, then on the 
bottle on the floor. With a bound he had it in his hand, the spout in his 
mouth, draining it dry. Then, licking his lips, his eyes smarting, a singing 
noise ringing in his ears and his head a little dizzy, he strode over to the 
open door. 

Standing still on the threshold he looked out into the moonless night. 
The white walls of the homestead loomed up close in front of him. Above, 
the sky was filled with tiny white pricks of stars, but the world beneath was 
heavy and damp with heat, tensely still, and dark. Only in the distance 


he could hear the ceaseless chatter of the frogs in the well where the farm’s 


last water lay stagnant and foul. Then, of a sudden, the immediate stillness 
was broken by a cough in the homestead ; there followed a few smothered, 
savage, inaudible, words ; a little feminine moan ; a bed creaking . . . in 
the Oudesley’s room. 


Immediately Paul was aware of the hot flush rising up in his already hot 


face. For one blinding moment he saw the coarse brown hairs protruding 


from the white man’s nose, saw his own strong hands round the thin neck 
—but at once, as he heard the stifled sounds continue to come from the 
window in the walls before him, the vision vanished and was replaced by 
another. 


This time it was not only a vision, in his head, before his eyes—but 
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something that filled all his limbs, moving his legs against any vestige of 

will that he still retained, driving his feet fone the andy ath to te abies 
open doorway of the hut to which his eyes were fixed as though by a mag- 
net, as a mouse is hypnotised by the gleaming eyes of a cat. The irresistible 
woman-power of the negro-girl was drawing him, powerless, over the short 
space of ground separating the man and the woman; was drawing his 
white and trembling body, noiselessly, up to the black threshold. And 


_ pausing there, panting as if he had been running, shivering in all his 


limbs as though intense cold possessed him, he lowered his head into the 


_ gloom of the hut. 


j The acrid, pungent smell of negro skin rose from within, almost over- 
_ powering him with its nearness. But here he stood, shaking, listening, 
_ waiting, even now not knowing what steps to take, for he could hear the 
_ steady, rather full-throated breathing . . . but that breathing, he thought, 
_ that breathing ...that’s not one.... 

- Holding his breath, shaking now more from terror than from desire or 
_ drunkenness, he allowed his knees to bend beneath him—slowly, slowly 
~ down. Now his hands were on the ground, now his knees. Inch by inch 
he crept forward, slowly, silently, till at last his hot eyes grew accustomed 
to the dark interior. 

There, immediately before him, in the centre of the little hut, he saw 
the dark naked figure of Amoula lying on her side on the straw, her eyes 


— closed, her full lips a little parted so that he could see the white light of her 
- teeth as she breathed softly—inhaling the breath from the lips of her lover, 


~ Chikunka. 
__Uttering a long, low, not quite human cry, Paul fell forward at their feet, 
lay prone upon the earth, his white face buried in the dust. 
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By N. K. COGHILL 
I 


N this year it is appropriate to remember with honour William 

Langland who was born at Ledbury in the Malvern Hills six centuries 

ago. Piers Plowman, his great and neglected poem, shows a native 

originality of peculiar force. He inherited the alliterative line, and 
was no doubt familiar with some of the frequent poems of political com- 
plaint, the allegorical grumblings current in his time ; but the great poetic 
inventions of his major design and dominant characters are thought to be 
without ancestry, and to spring from a mind endowed with a rare and 
fruitful combination of gifts. 

Disorderly as a dream, and yet, as are many dreams, poetically and 
spiritually coherent, the poem would at first seem to have been built at 
random out of narrative allegory, politics, prophecy, disputation, satire, 
sympathy and mystical vision, achieving unity as it were by a gigantic 
fluke ; but the disorder is only superficial ; the poem is a comprehensive 
and highly integrated achievement such as only long consideration and 
labour could have brought about ; and this labour and consideration we 
know him to have bestowed upon it for upwards of thirty years. 

Almost nothing more is known of his life than what he chose to reveal of 
it in his poem, the history of which is itself somewhat confusing. Twice 
he entirely rewrote it; the first version, the A Text, must have been 
written in or shortly after 1362, for it refers to the cyclonic storm of Satur- 
day, January 15th, in that year, when pear-trees and plum-trees “‘ weore 
passchet to the grounde ”; described also by a number of chroniclers ; 
thus, for instance, Walsingham: ‘‘ Ventus vehemens . . . turres et cam- 
pamilia, arbores et alia quaeque durabiha et fortia violenter prostravit .. .”’ 
The second version, or B ‘Text, which is an expanded rehandling of A, 
with a sequel added, (and in all, nearly thrice as long), dates itself to the 
year 1376-7 by a reference to the heir-apparency of Richard II. The 
third version, or C Text, makes considerable rearrangement of B, changing 
many lines, omitting and interpolating, and is about a hundred lines 
longer still. Scholars date it between 1394 and 1398. 

This remarkable succession of self-editings has provoked a pretty con- 
troversy among scholars, and whoever loves intricate and remorseless 
debating should study the battle* ; the issue is whether the whole of this 
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* Among the contributions to this enchanting controversy may be noted: (1) for the 
heretical view: Modern Philology Jan. 1906. Cambridge History of English Literature 
“Piers the Plowman and its Sequence.” (2) for the traditionalist view ; Early English Text 
Society Original Series No. 139 b,d,e.; A. H. Bright : New Light on Piers Plowman (Oxford 
University Press), etc., etc. 
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poem in all its versions is the work of one man or not. Tradition has 
always affirmed that it was ; nevertheless one group of critics, with almost 
as much show of scholarship as of ingenuity, began, in 1906 to demonstrate 
that it was the work of no fewer than five, all working separately and suc- 
cessively ; three poets to the A Text and one apiece to B and C. This 
surgical kind of criticism was then much in vogue; Isaiah, an earlier 
prophet than Langland, had already been sawn asunder. But the Higher 
_ Criticism of Piers Plowman met its match in a criticism higher still ; 
_ as fast and as ingeniously as arguments were produced to syndicate the 
_ poem, faster and more ingeniously still were these arguments demolished 
by scholars eager to defend Langland’s title. It is impossible here even 
to indicate the march and counter-march of erudition ; suffice it that the 
first vigours of the heretical onslaught have wilted a little under the 
punishing blows of the traditionalists, and Pzers Plowman, after submit- 
_ ting to the fashionable fate of Homer, Beowulf, and Solomon’s baby, has, 
_ like them, so far survived the dismembering sword. True it is that the 
Multipliers have not yet made admission of defeat, but this seems, to the 
impartial observer, a formality for which a consideration of Langland’s 
genius need not be delayed. : 
His life* was obscure and has remained so to posterity ; it is believed 
that he was the bastard son of a gentleman, one Stacy or Eustace de 
Rokayle (who held land in the neighbourhood of Ledbury), and of some 
bond-woman, perhaps from the contiguous parish of Colwall; here to 
this day is a great field called “‘ Longlands ” from which the poet may have 
taken his name when his father refused him the use of his own. Born a 
serf, he acquired freedom through learning to read and write; for by 
_ education he would become eligible at least for minor orders, and so escape 
serfdom. The guilty Eustace saw to it that his natural son was set to 
school : 
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“‘ Whanne ich young was ”’, quath ich . “ meny year hencef 
My fader and my frendes . founden me to scole.”’ 
(C. VI. 35, 6) 

and it was probably to Great Malvern Priory, five miles away, that William 
went for instruction ; and in his seventeenth year, if he can be rightly 
_ identified with ‘‘ Willelmus de Colewell,” he was ordained an acolyte, by 
the Bishop of Hereford, on Dec. 2oth, 1348. Black Death was in the air, 
_“ these pestilences,” that he thought were for “ pure sin,” and it is not 
- impossible that its economic consequences drove him presently to Lon- 
don; he went there, anyhow, in the strength of his youth, perhaps at the 
age of twenty or so, and lived concupiscently dissolute (so he tells us), 


! . > . 
_* For this account of Langland’s life I am much indebted to Mr. A. H. Bright's stimulat- 
ing study New Light on Piers Plowman. ; eo 
> +All Bein: are from Skeat’s Edition of 1886. I have taken the liberty of modernising 
such spellings as could be thought to present difficulties, but have disturbed the original 
rhythms as little as possible. eae 
gs "Where mae iaatich of difficulties is impossible I have suggested meanings in italics. 
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trusting to fortune, and picking up a living by singing psalms for the souls 
of patrons and by doing other clerical work. It was in Cornhill that he 
lived, “in a cot,” with his wife Kitte ; how soon this was after his coming 
to town and his youthful traffic with Concupiscentia Carnis and Covetise- 
of-eyes, he does not say; but it cannot have been much later than 1370, 
for when he wrote the B Text, seven years after that date, he had a daughter 
already old enough to worship at Easter Mass. This may be seen from the 
following lines that describe the grave choral dance of Mercy and Truth, 
Righteousness and Peace after Christ has “ harrowed ” Hell : 


Tyl the daye dawned . these damaiseles daunced, 
So that men rungen to the resurexioun . and right with that I waked, 
And called Kitte my wyf . and Kalote my daughter— 
‘* Ariseth and reverenceth . goddes resurrexioun, 
And creepeth to the crosse on knees . and kisseth it for a Jewel | 
For goddes blissed body . it bare for owre bote [advantage], 
And it afeareth the fiende . for suche is the myghte, 
May no grysly gost . glyde there it shadoweth |” 
(B. XVIII. 424-31) 


So far as is known he never went back to the Malvern Hills nor revisited 
the great amphitheatre below the Herefordshire Beacon which his imagina- 
tion had wedded to the mise-en-scéne of the Miracle Drama, Heaven, 
Middle-Earth and Hell, and had transformed into the Tower of Truth, 
the Field of Folk and the Castle of Care. He seems to have remained in 
London, and it is thought that he died there before the turn of the century. 
Langland describes himself as tall and eccentric, tonsured, and wearing a 
russet robe like that of a hermit. Occasional hints fill out his self-portrait ; 
for instance he disliked heavy out-door work : 


Ich am too weak to worke . with sykel or with sythe 
And too long, leyf [believe] me . lowe for to stoupe 
To worchen as a workeman . eny whyle to dure. 

(C. VI. 23-5) 


He affected a contempt for his poetry, his “‘ makynges,”’ as he called them : 
and rebuked himself for misspending his time upon them : | 


And thow meddlest thee with makynges . and mightest go say thy psalter 
And bidde [pray] for them that giveth thee bread; . for there are bookes ynowe ... 
(B. XII. 16, 7) 


With these and other such scraps an autobiographical portrait sufficient 
almost for an entry in Who’s Who might be reconstructed, but little more 
about him can be known. No certain contemporary record has as yet been 
found of his existence ; he passed as it were anonymously through his 
own age and country, for although his poem won immediate and 
pepeeus popularity, no interest seems to have been taken in its author. 

is personal life must therefore continue in that obscurity ; it would 
in any case derive importance only from the poem which it Lohan 
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II 


Piers Plowman is a poem the magnitude of which, in all senses of the 
word, defies comprehensive treatment in a short essay. Like all great 
imaginative work, it invites many different critical approaches : simply, 
for instance, as an historical document it is of more value to social historians 
than the Canterbury Tales themselves. So great, indeed, is this docu- 
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_ mentary importance that it has been allowed to overshadow its importance 
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as poetry. [his essay concerns itself with four poetic attributes which I 
think are of a predominating importance, and neglects others, not because 


_ they are meanly evidenced in the poem, but because a brief study is not 


a book. 

These four attributes of Langland’s mind or style are intensity of tone ; 
power to imagine and organise great structural myths or images to include 
and complete his thought; an awareness, very profound, both of the 


_ practical world and of the enfolding kingdom of God ; and lastly power to 
_ invent characters that are spiritually alive. These are not the common gifts 
of poetry (which, however, can also be claimed for Langland), such as 


felicity of decorative phrase, rhythmical excitements, descriptive power, 


- freshness of sympathy with external nature, and so on. 


Intensity of tone is rare in poetry and a sure index of unusual greatness ; 
it arises not from a particular diction but from a high and level tension 


of feeling, which cannot be imitated by anyone who has not got it, cannot 
be contrived by any technical dexterity. “‘ Tone’ 
- music, and can fit poetry better than most analogies from sister arts ; for 
as in the tone of a bell is heard one principal note, surrounded by an 


> is a metaphor from 


aureole of concords that seem to proceed from it, so in the tone of a poem 


is heard the high tension of a particular mode of thinking and feeling (these 


being fused), and about it concordant overtones seem to hang. The tonic 


- note of Piers Plowman is a religious view of living, a sustained hunger for a 


Christian understanding, a Christian ordering of experience. From this 
centre flow the overtones of simplicity, indignation, reverence, irony, com- 
passion, foreboding, triumph, humour. These overtones, in another poet, 


could equally flow from another master-tone ; but in Langland they are 
all harmonies of his specific view of human life seen sub specie aeternitatis. 


These tones are pervasive rather than sudden ; it isnot an easy poem for 


_which to score a quick success by quotation. The force of every passage is 


peculiarly dependent upon the context or clangour of the whole. Thus 
the account of the Crucifixion takes a part of its strength from the gradual 


identification of Jesus with Piers the Plowman, and so, by a junction of 
_ sympathies fostered through the growth of the work, has double force. 


“ Crucifige |” quod a cacchepolle [officer] . “ I warante hym a wicche |” 
“ Tolle ! Tolle!” quod an other . and took of kene thornes, 

And began of kene thorne . a gerelande to make, 

And sette it sore on his head . and seyde in envye, 

“« Ave, rabby !”’ quod that ribaude [villain] . and threw reeds at hym, 
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Nailled hym with three nailles . naked on the rood 
And poysoun on a pole . they put up to his lippes, 
And bade hym drynke his death-evil . his dayes were y-done. 
‘‘ And if that thou subtle be . help now thy-selven, 
If thou be Cryst, and kynges son . come down of the rood ; 
Then shall we leve [believe] that Lyf thee loveth . and will not let thee die !”’ 
““ Consummatum est !” quod Cryst .and comsed forto swowe [began to swoon] 
Piteously and pale . as a prisoner that dieth 
The lorde of lyf and of light . then leyed his eyen together. 
The day for dread with-drew . and darke became the sonne, 
The wall wagged and cleft . and all the world quaved. 
Dead men for that dyne [great sound] . come out of depe graves 
And tolde why that tempest . so longe tyme dured. 
“ For a bitter bataille ” . the dead bodye sayde 
‘« Lyf and Deth in this darkness . her one fordoth her other [one destroys the 
other] 
Shal no wighte wite witterly [No creature shall know certainly] . who shal 
have the maystrie [mastery] 
Ere Sondey aboute sonne-rysynge ”’ . and sank with that to earth. 
Some seyde that he was goddes sone . that so faire deyd 
Vere filius det erat iste, etc... . 
(B. XVIII. 46-68) 


» « « Two thieves also . tholed [endured] death that tyme 

Upon a crosse bisydes Cryst . so was the comune lawe. 

A cacchepole cam forth . and cracked both their legges 

And their armes after . of either of those thieves. 

But no boy was so bolde . goddes body to touche 

For he was knight and kynges sone. . . . 

(Ibid. 71-6) 
A great concentration of simple gaze made these verses possible: this 
fixity of regard, the level tension of unstudied feeling make equal poetry 
from an image, . 
Piteously and pale . as a prisoner that dieth 
as from a fact, 
so was the common lawe. 


Newly to imagine scenes that centuries have made familiar is a rare gift ; 
but if Langland could re-create the Crucifixion in a manner as freshly 
meditated as that of Rembrandt or Blake, he could as easily turn his steady 
look upon inconspicuous peasants and vagrants without diminution of 
tone. He is as much the poet of Tom, Dick and Harry, Margaret and Kate 
as of Christ: the wastrel beggars that he condemns for idleness he can 
pity for destitution : 

But beggeres aboute Midsomer . breadless they sup, 

And yet is wynter for them worse . for wet-shodde they gange 

Afyrst [athirst] sore and afyngred [anhungred] . and foule y-rebuked, 

And arated [rated] of riche men . that reuthe [pity] is to hear. 

Now, lorde, sende them summer . and some manere Joye 

Heaven after their hence-going . that here have suche default! . . 
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But poor people, thy prisoneres, . lorde, in the pit of myschief 

Conforte those creatures . that moche care suffren 

Through dearth, through drouth . alle their dayes here, 

Woe in winter tymes . for wantyng of clothes, 

And in summer tyme seldom . suppen to the fulle ; 

Comforte thy careful [men full of care] . Cryst, in thy riche [kingdom] 

For how thou confortest alle creatures . clerkes [priests] beareth witnesse... 
B. XIV. 160-5, 174-80) 


#5 


The absence of rhetoric, the disturbing calm of these passages are in- 
_ gredients of this sustaining tone ; but if Langland could command this 
direct and quiet strength, he was equally master of a noisier Hogarthian 
: mood of public-house satire. His humour ranges from a violent and 
_ ironical buffoonery, through sudden and bubble-breaking cockney colloqui- 
_alisms, to quiet satirical asides which do not deflect his argument, but salt 
_ it. There is humour as well as solemnity in so happy a phrase as: 
ee Go to Genesis the giant . the engendrer of us alle ! (B. VI. 234) 
_and good cockney health here : 
a For though ye be true of your tongue . and truly wynne [earn honestly] 
And as chaste as a childe . that in cherche weepeth 
But if [Unless] ye loven lelliche [Joyally] . and lene [give to] the poor 
Ye ne have na more merite . in Masse ne in houres [hours of the breviary] 
Than Malkyn of her maydenhood . that no man desireth. 

(B. 1. 177-82) 


_Homely analogy is as frequent with him as with Donne or Herbert ; 
indeed, their use of it is similar. The constant poise of his awareness of 
Heaven and the World together is as though he thought of them as the 
obverse and reverse of the same coin: 


For truth telleth that love . is treacle of heaven ; 
May no synne be on him seen . that useth that spice 


(B.1.146,7) 


The full Hogarth manner is seen in the Confessions of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, of which the most famous is that of Glutton and his ale-house 
bauch ; but the others are not less vivid (with the exception of Lechour) ; 
tensity is shifted from the mystical plane to the macabre : 


Now awaketh Wratthe . with two white eyen, 

And nyvelynge with the nose . and his nekke hangynge . . . 

. . . Envye with heavy heart . asked after shrifte, 

He was as pale as a pelet [stone] . in the palsy he seemed . . . 

And as a leke hadde y-leye [like a leek that had lain] . long in the sonne 
So looked he with lean cheeks . lourynge foule [scowling foully] 
His body was to-bolle [ready to burst] for wratthe . that he bote [dit] his lippes 
. . . Each a word that he warpe [flung] . was of an addres tongue 

Of chiding and of challenging . was his chief livelihood _ 

With backbiting and bismer [scorn] . and bearing of false witnesse 

This was all his curteisye . where that ever he shewed him. 
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“IT wolde ben yshryve [would be shriven],” quod this schrewe . “and [if] I 
for shame durst ; 

I would be gladder, by god . that Gybbe had mischaunce 

Than though I had this week y-wonne . a wey of Essex cheese . . . 


. . . And then came Covetise . can I him nought describe 

. . . He was beetlebrowed . and babberlipped also 

With two bleared eyen . as a blynde hagge ; 

And as a leatheren purse . lolled his cheeks. . . . 

. . “Hast thou pity on poor men . that needs must borrow ?” 

‘I have as much pity of poor men . as a pedlar hath of cats, 

That would kille them, if he catch them might . for covetise of their 
skynnes.” ; 

(B. V. 134-6, 76-98, 188-259) 

These quotations are all that can here be taken to illustrate the intense 

tone that PeEeaes the poem ; if they are insufficient, it is because the full 

quality of Langland can only be tasted in extent; To quote from him 

presents the same difficulty as to quote from Charles Dickens, of whom I 

once heard Sir Walter Raleigh say in a lecture: ‘‘ Dickens is like beer ; 

you cannot taste him ; you must take the full draught to win the flavour.” 


III 
But few deny the urgent and beautiful tone of Langland’s poetry ; if 


these passages have not shown its full range, they have at least instanced 


his equal awareness of earth and heaven, of the practical and the mystical. 
The poetic edifice through which this tone goes ringing is less easy to 


describe ; many have thought that Langland has no great structural design 


at all, but was content to purvey prophetic but digressive and disconnected 
dreams. Nothing could be further from the truth ; his method of organis- 
ing his poem is unusual and difficult to state, nevertheless this method 
governs the whole outlay of his work into one continuous and splendid 
design. ‘The truth is he handles and combines a large number of differeat 
kinds of thought or purpose, so that the subject-matter is not simple but 
complex, and through this complexity, just as the final pattern on a loom 
comes from many threads, his large plan slowly works itself out in unity. 
The chief of his thoughts or purposes are these : to show and share his 
hunger for the salvation of all souls ; to discover what is the good life 
the better and the best, and the relation of these to the primary distinc- 
tions of Active and Contemplative ; to anatomise the problems of the 
existing world’s disorders, particularly the selfish aimlessness of men, the 
corruption of government, the sinfulness of the governed, and the menaces 
of famine and unemployment ; to make a running commentary on minor 
problems and abuses, applying certain governing ideas, such as the neces- 
sity of paying our debts to God, of living in love and honesty, of patience 
in poverty, and others ; to give his own spiritual autobiography ; to vindi- 
cate, in the Life and Passion of Christ, the authority of that Example, and 
consequently the authority of the Church; and to warn mankind of an 
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_ approaching doom if they will not avail themselves of the salvation that 
_ God extends to them. 


_ All these purposes are ambitiously incorporated in an allegory which 
is so shaped as to give narrative body to the flow of abstract idea. There is 
an elastic coherency, capable of logical analysis, but following a psycho- 
logical rather than a logical plan. The whole may be said to be directed to 
the discovery and imitation of Christ. 

Langland’s allegory has the peculiar transparency of good metaphor. 
It is not, as in Spenser’s allegory, an attribute that can be subtracted with- 


_ out much loss to the poem ; it cannot be subtracted at all, for it is as the 


eye through which the poem is seen. The narrative element in the allegory, 


as in the parables of Christ or Pilgrim’s Progress gives form to the 
_ abstract philosophic content; the personal element in the allegory is of 
_ two kinds ; one large group of personifications is composed of embodied 
_ abstractions, such as Holy Church, Ymagynatyf, Lady Meed. This is 


allegory proper: moral notions in human guise. Another smaller group 


- fluctuates between the abstract nature of an allegorical figure and the 


concrete nature of a character in a parable. Such are Glutton, the greedy 
Doctor of Divinity, and Piers himself. 

So many and so diverse elements in the structure of a poem might, by 
some miracle of organisation, be as neatly jointed as the Divina Commedia 


_ or Paradise Lost ; but if these give a dove-tailed Universe, logically com- 
_ plete in the poets’ minds before they put pen to paper, a consistent, pro- 
_ portionate and shapely Universe with every problem settled in advance, 
p we need not think Langland wildly chaotic for having followed a different 
4 ideas, the general trend, but not the ultimate fullness of which, perhaps, he 
_ foresaw from the start. Langland’s architecture is peculiarly Gothic ; 


plan. Langland allows us to see him in the slow process of working out his 


unlike a greek temple, but like a gothic cathedral, its plan cannot be 


ca 
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seen at a glance ; yet there is a plan, even if you cannot tell by looking at 


_ the west door whether there are flying buttreesses to support the chancel 
- roof. Langland’s poem has unity, but its unity is that of a prime number, 


the sum of its parts, and not the multiple of chosen factors. 


As an inventor of images to embody ideas he stands in the front rank 


of poets. He is concerned, for instance, to embody the abstract idea that 
the administration of the country is corrupted by simony and graft; he 


therefore imagines self-sale in the person of a specious and attractive 
woman, Lady Meed : 


Festislich [handsomely] her fyngers . were fretted with golde wire 

And thereon red rubyes . as red as any glede [live coal] __ 

And diamantz of dearest price . and double manner sapphires 

Orientales [oriental sapphires] and ewages [beryls] . envenymes [venoms] 
to destroye. 

Her robe was full riche . of red scarlet engreyned 

With ribanes of red golde . and of riche stones ; 

Her array me ravished . suche richesse saw I nevere . . . (B. II. 11-17) 
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But ‘‘ Meed ” simply means reward, not necessarily corrupt payment ; 
so to embody the notion of corruption, Langland further imagines her 
marriage to Sir False, who feoffs her with the Seven Sins as a wedding 
gift ; (i.e., the permanent alliance of reward and double-dealing brings 
with it all the vices as a necessary consequence.) This may be thought a 
very simple piece of allegory ; so is the story of Cupid and Psyche. If a 
complex imagery is asked, Langland can rise to the occasion : he can give 
flesh to the whole trend of an argument. For instance, after long debate, 
he concludes that to Do-Well consists in living an honest active life, 
obedient to Mother Church, doing to your neighbour as you would be 
done by, and reverencing God. To Do-Better includes all this, and is, 
in addition, to preach the Gospel, teach the ignorant, succour the sick, 
love friend and enemy equally and to suffer gladly. To Do-Best is to do all 
the works of Do-Well and Do-Better, and additionally to exert authority 
over others for their salvation, to rebuke the sinful and to practise what 
you preach. Having so far conducted his argument, he seems surprisingly, 
but beautifully to digress into an account of the Conception, Childhood, 
Ministry, Passion and Resurrection of Christ ; but this turns out to be no 
digression, for in the life of Christ are cumulatively seen the images of 
Do-Well, Do-Better and Do-Best. 

Piers is also an embodiment of the successive ideas of Do-Well, Do- 
Better and Do-Best. He first emerges from the world’s mob late in the 
poem, when that mob, having confessed itself in the persons of the Seven 
Sins, and having been sent out, for a penance, to seek the shrine of St. 
Truth, is in a quandary which way to turn : 

A thousent of men then . throngen to-geders, 
Weeping and wailing . for their wikkede deeds 
Crying upward to Crist . and to his clean Moder 
To have grace to seek Saint Truth . God leave they so might! .. . 
. . . But there were fewe men so wise . that couthe the way thider, 
For while they wente their own wille . they wente all amiss. 

(A.V. 260—VI. 5) 


But presently Piers “‘ puts forth his head.” He is, at this his first entrance, 
a simple peasant who has worked hard and honestly all his life. He tells 
them that the way to Truth, that is to true-dealing, is through obedience 
to the ten commandments of Moses and the two of Christ ; but before 
they can set out upon such a pilgrimage, they must help him to plough his 
half-acre. This is of course, a new figure for the world; so Piers has 
already acquired the symbolic value of the working community whose 
honest toil saves the world from starvation. Neighbourly love is also per- 
sonified in him ; to the unemployed and even to the wilfully unemployable 
he is prepared (with a singularly modern state-craft), to give a dole suffi- 
cient to support life : 

“‘ They are my blood bretheren ” quod Piers . ‘‘ for God bought us alle ; 

Truth taught me once . to loven them each one 

And helpen them of alle thyng . ay as them needeth.” . . . 
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. . . Hear now,” quod Hunger . “ and holde it for a wisdome : 
Bold beggars and big . that may their bread biswynke [work for] 
With houndes bread and horse bread . holde up their hearts 
Abate [appease] them with beans . for boilling of their wombe [stomach] 
And if the gomes grucche [ fellows grouch] . bidde them go swynke [work] 
And he shall sup sweeter . when he it hath deserved.” 

(B .VI. 210-20) 


The virtues of the simple life are thus embodied in Piers, to whom is 

_ sent by St. Truth a pardon, effective for those who “ Do-Well,” that is, 
_ for Piers and for those like him. However this pardon is enigmatic, and 
sets the dreamer, Langland, wondering what theory may underlie the 
practice of Do-Well ; Piers then vanishes from the poem until Langland 
attempts to solve the theory of Do-Better, at which point Piers returns, 
first to expound the nature of the soul’s fruit of Charity, and next to 
exemplify it by becoming the Good Samaritan, the story of whom is 
worked with the skill of genius into the body of the poem, with Piers the 

_ Samaritan as its hero. And on Palm Sunday Langland sees him once 
again ; but this time he is invested with a significance still more moving : 


Of gerlis [children] and gloria laus . greatly me dreamed 
And how osanna by orgonye [to the sound of an organ] . olde folkesongen. 
One semblable to the Samaritan . and something to Piers Plowman 
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a Barefoot on an asses back . botelees cam prykye [unshod came riding]... . 
xs Then was Faith in a fenestre . and cryde‘ a! fili David!’ ... 

a Olde Juwes of Jerusalem . for Joye they songen, 

u Benedictus qui venit in nomine domint. (B. XVIII. 8-17) 

_ And so Piers-the-Samaritan-Christ is led to the Passion, having in his 
Z work of teaching, healing and suffering exemplified Do-Better. The 
- allegorical figuring has in this way a peculiar and concurrent growth with 


_ the narrative and the philosophical argument. The transition to Do-Best 
is through the Harrowing of Hell, favourite legend of the Middle Ages, 
that describes Christ’s descent thither before the Resurrection Morning. 
__. Few poems attempt, and fewer reach sublimity ; but in Langland’s 
~ account of the Passion and Harrowing of Hell there is a sustained sub- 
- limity towards which the whole poem, from its inception, has been 
- moving: 
a . . . I hear and see both, 

How a spirit speaketh to Helle . and bit unspere [bids unbar] the gates 
Attollite portas ! | 

A voice loud in that Light . to Lucifer crieth, 

“ Princes of this place . unpinneth and unlocketh ! 

For here cometh with crown . that King is of Glory.” ... 


. . . “ God will not be beguiled ” . quod Goblin, ‘‘ ne be-japed . . . 

. .. This thirty winter, as I ween . hath he gone and preached ; 

I have assailed him with synne . and some tyme asked 

Whether he were God or Goddes sone ? He gave me short answer . . . 
E 
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«| , And now I see where a soule . cometh hiderward sailing 
With glory and with great light . God it is, I wot well . . .” 
Efte [Again] the Light bad unlock . and Lucifer answered, 
‘‘ What lord art thou ? ” quod Lucifer . ‘‘ quis est iste?” 
“* Rex glorie’’ . the Light soon said 
“And Lord of might and of main . and all manere vertues ; 
Dominus virtutum 
Dukes of this dim place . anon undo these gates 
That Cryst may come in . the Kynges sone of Heaven,” 
And with that breath Helle brake . with Belial’s bars . . . 
. . . Patriarkes and prophets . populus in tenebris 
Songen Seynt Johanes songe . ‘ Ecce agnus det’. 
(B. XVIII. 258-322) 


Piers-Christ then in a terrific speech of ironical argument proves his just 
claim to the souls he is recovering from damnation, notwithstanding the 
original sin of Adam, and turns the logic of Satan against its master : 


. . . ‘In my palace, Paradys . in person of an adder 
Falsely thou fetchedst there . thing that I loved . . 
Thievely thou me robbedest ; . the old law granteth 
That guilers be beguiled . and that is good reason. 

Dentem pro dente et oculum pro oculo 
Ergo soule shall soule quyte [vequite] . and synne to synne wende [turn] 
And all that man hath misdone . I, man, will amende. 
Membre for membre . by the olde lawe was amendes, 
And lyf for lyf also . and by that lawe I clayme it .. . 
And [all] that death in them fordid . my death shall relieve . . 
. . . And as Adam and alle . through a tree dieden, 
Adam and alle through a tree . shall turn again to life ; 
And guile is beguiled . and in his guile fallen 
The bitterness that thou hast browe [brewed] . brouke [enjoy] it thyselven. 
[Thou] that art doctor of death . drynke that thou madest ! 

For I, that am lorde of lyf . love is my drynke, 
And for that drynke to-day . I died upon earthe. 
I foughte so, me threstes [J thirst] yet . for mannes soule sake 
May no drynke me moiste . ne my thirst slake 
Tyl the vendage [harvest] falle . in the vale of Josephath 
That I drynke right ripen must . resurectio mortuorum, 
And thanne shal I come as a kynge . crowned with angels, 
And have out of Helle . alle mennes soules. . . .” 

° (B. XVIII. 333-370) 

This overwhelming speech, of which the above is a mutilated extract, is at 
once the climax of Do-Better and the transition to Do-Best. Piers Plow- 
man is the Incarnate Christ, Humana Natura, not the Ascended, for Piers 
Plowman is of this world (as might be expected of a practical mystic like 
Langland) ; therefore after the Ascension Piers has a new significance, 
and, in harmony with the progress of the allegory, it is the significance of 
Do-Best. To him Christ entrusts the Body of Christ on earth, namely the 
Church, Christendom ; and as guardian of the delegated authority of 
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_ Christ Conqueror, it is for Piers to exert control over men for their salva- 
_ tion, to rebuke the sinful and to put into practice the divine mandate that 
he preaches. The exact shadows of meaning which he embodies are hard 
to express logically. He is the cumulation of all that he has become through- 
out the poem ; if in his last stage we can define him in a phrase, he is 
man in a state of grace, Adam unfallen, Christ-in-Man. 

_Few poems so long as Piers Plowman bring their heroes so seldom into 
view ; but although he makes few direct appearances, his subtle presence 
_ is ambient throughout. By some miracle of symbolism, there is a sense of 
a continuous presence made manifest by rare epiphanies and thus is 
_ shadowed the nature of Christ, invisibly present in the simple hearts of 

honest and friendly men, as in those also of their betters who teach and 
_ succour, and of the best who bear rule ; manifested not only in the In- 
_ carnation, but also in the perpetual Sacraments of the Church ; and so 
_ indeed Langland believed. 
_ But Langland lived in the world, not in a comfortable doctrine ; and so 

it is that the poem does not end with the triumph of Piers. Over mankind 
hangs the doom and visitation of Anti-Christ, easy perhaps for this prophet 
__ to foresee, living as he did in a civilisation that after centuries of splendour 
_ was rapidly disintegrating, a society rotten with pestilences, wars, heresies, 
_ misgovernments, a broken social order, and a divided Papacy. Langland 
did not shirk the fullness of his prophecy. The end of his poem describes 
the havoc of a world which when beset, neglects the sole safety that the 
poet could see for it, namely, the house of Unitas, Piers Plowman’s Barn 
_ of Holy Church, into which none gather for safety but fools. For a des- 
 cription of general confusion and annihilation there is perhaps nothing so 
_ good in English, unless it be the last lines of the Dunciad. 
- Much remains to be said of Piers Plowman; critical attention has 
turned increasingly towards it during the last fifty years, but the spade- 
- work of textual criticism, without which no other criticism can have more 
_ value than good guess-work, is still being performed. What has here been 
_ offered has touched upon only a few of the more valuable moments in 
- Langland’s thought and feeling, but even these should justify some homage 
to him in his secentenary year. The praise of his style has already been 
_ spoken by John Donne, though Donne, it is true, was not speaking of him, 
_ but of another Author ; but the words are true also of Langland : 

The Holy Ghost is an eloquent Author, a vehement, and an abundant Author, 
but yet not luxuriant ; he is far from a penurious, but as far from a superfluous style 
- too. 
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GRANDMOTHER TO BLACK BEAUTY 
By MAY NUGENT 


HE white star of Black Beauty illumined for you and for me in 

our youth the name of Anna Sewell, his creator. But in her own 

day and generation her fame was but an added feather in the 

“quilled net cap” of her mother, Mary Sewell, who thus 
became grandmother, as it were, to that robustly Victorian horse. 

As sales go, Mrs. Sewell was from the first a best seller, running into her 
thousands, and even, with Mother’s Last Words, into her millions. But as 
these represent, for the most part, twopenny copies of ballads, sewn 16 mo, 
they do not perhaps, as sales go, go very far. Nevertheless, to be read by 
mich numbers as these is to have fame of a kind, even though you may 
have set out with no hope of fame in your mind, but had merely observed, 
with a life-time behind you, that your fellow-man of the working classes, 
whom you so ardently wished to serve, had a strong taste for rollicking 
verse, and with your ears echoing with the rhythm of recitations from 
Southey, Moore, and Byron heard long ago at Sunday meetings in Norwich, 
had set out with a sweet doggedness, as Mrs. Sewell set out, to satisfy that 
taste as fast as the words would flow into shape. 

Not that Mary Sewell found it, at the age of sixty, any easy matter to 
“commence author.” Far from it. “‘ Those who do not write poetry at all 
think it just as easy as mending a glove,” she confided to a friend, “ but 
they make a great mistake.” And the very garden on those Somerset 
uplands where her husband had bought a house, on retiring from his 
position as Bank Manager in Brighton, conspired against her with its 

‘ crinkle-crankle paths.”” They ‘‘ cut off all one’s rhymes,”’ she lamented, 
finding herself baulked of the measured pacing up and down properly 
conducive to the writing of poetry. 

Blue Lodge, Wick, the buying of which she admitted to a friend had 
been “a mistake, dear, through and through,” was indeed the most 
inconvenient of houses, miles from a station, beyond reach of charwoman 
or sempstress, and with a daily two hours’ drive to and from the post, 
which Anna Sewell would set out to fetch, urging on her reluctant beast 
in the Quaker speech the household had never outgrown, which, she 
reflected, as the reins lay slack along her steed’s back, was so much more 
efficacious than the bearing-rein. ‘“‘ Now thee shouldn’t walk up this hill,” 
she would plead, “ don’t thee see how it rains ? ” Or, “‘ Now thee must go 
a little faster, thee would be sorry for us to be late.”’ And with a little 
twitch of the ears the pony would be off, and the journey over. 

But even allowing for every vexation to the housekeeper, it was difficult 
for Mrs. Sewell to know how to use all the time at her disposal. Ever since 
she had put an end to Isaac Sewell’s five years’ courtship by marrying 


him on the final break-up of her father’s home, she had been the centre of a 
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throng. First in London, and then in Brighton, with all the friends of every 
_ Class she was always hurrying round to see, with some jellied broth tied up 
in a basin, or “ little cakes of home-made bread, new-laid eggs and water- 
_ eresses.”” Then, when her husband moved out into the country, going in 
daily thence to his work in Brighton, they had always lived in a village, and 
that was bound to give a great deal of occupation to one who knew every 
_ soul in the place, and whom somebody was for ever stopping, when 
_ tunning out to take a look at the first cowslip, or the chaffinches building 
- in the elm-tree, to ask advice on what to do for Eliza’s quinsy, or how to 
_ get letters sent to Dan, who had gone for a soldier. 
_ So, finding time hang heavy, Mrs. Sewell remembered how, “ during 
many years of friendly intercourse with her poorer friends and neighbours 
_ she had frequently observed the poetry in a book to be the first part which 
_ draws their attention—that with children there is a general desire to 
_ commit verse to memory, and that the parent’s ear is open to listen whilst 
_ they repeat the hymn, or the story in rhyme.” 
Reflecting that “ both morally and intellectually it is of more importance 
_ to them to have the imagination cultivated and refined by the higher 
_ sentiment of poetry than it can be to those who have the advantage ot a 
_ liberal education,” she had already composed several ballads just before 
_ coming to Blue Lodge. These had filled another blank in her life, when 
_ Anna, her beloved daughter, was away for a whole year in Germany. In 
- fear and trembling she had shown them to Henry King, that banker of 
E letters, her husband’s chief, and ‘‘ a most refined man: in everything, 
_ words, binding, and paper his taste was perfect.’ It had been the greatest 
relief when, on looking them over, he had pronounced : “ This will do.” 
_ But of course nothing could be settled until Anna returned, and it could be 
~ seen whether her health, that a tubercular ankle-joint resulting from a fall 
_ had made a burden to her from childhood, was the better for the treatment 
at Kaiserwerth, which she had been induced to visit by the example of 
_ Miss Nightingale. 

Germany, it was found, had benefited her immensely. The mother and 
daughter spent a rare little holiday together in country lodgings near 
Dorking, taking long rambles by day, and reading Carlyle’s Past and 
Present into the night, over strong cups of coffee to keep themselves awake. 
- Anna’s criticism of her mother’s work was painstaking and severe. ‘‘ Not 
up to the mark,” she would say, or, ‘‘ Mother, dear, thee must alter that 
- line,” and the poem would be laid aside for reconsideration at leisure. 
Thus the refurbishing of these first attempts proceeded apace at Wick, and 
_ longer ballads were added, Anna still acting as critic and counsellor. 

_ Homely Ballads were accordingly printed for private circulation by Smith, 
Elder and Co. in 1858, and, in the following year, Mrs. Sewell changed 
her publisher, The Children of Summerbrook and all her subsequent books 
being published by Messrs. Jarrold, in Norwich, the county town of ner 
childhood’s home. The little volumes appeared at intervals down the rest 
_ of her thirty years of life, the last being written in the year of her death in 
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1883. In their tiny, humble way they give a picture no observer should 
entirely pass by who, travelling the wide Victorian plain, and seeing it 
peppered ever more thickly with rich men in their castles, would like to 
know what it looked like to the poor men at their gate, starved out of the 
wheatfields after the Napoleonic wars, elbowed off the common lands, 
netted in greater numbers year by year into the towns to mind the machines, 


bundled into tenements no one was at the pains to make decent. Mrs. 


Sewell had seen it all and she knew. 

So down it all went into the little books, designed for the amusement, 
and not merely the uplifting, of the Poor. And if not always Deserving, 
pray, who might blame them for that ? It was all very well for rich Mrs. 
Goldiman to preach, when she came swooping down upon a visit to her 
late housemaid, and taxed her with having paid insufficient heed to the 
good advice bestowed upon her before she left to get married. She had 
been plainly warned that it was folly for a girl, used as she had been to 
every comfort, and “in the servants’ hall the best Bohea,” to go setting 
herself up in a home of her own. Had her “ humble servant, Anne ”’ quite 
forgotten Mrs. Goldiman’s grave words that “ If her husband’s wages were 
Ten shillings and not more, If she were not extravagant She’d not be very 
poor ?”’ And here she was, up to the eyes in suds, with not a chair in the 
place fit for her late mistress to rest her “ shotten silk of pink and green ” 
upon. Mrs. Goldiman felt “‘ quite mortified.” But then, how should she 
realise that “On a washing-day, of course, the tub one could not hide, 
with no lean-to at the back, nor any room beside.” “‘ Nonsense,” Mrs. 
Goldiman would have retorted, tossing her ‘‘ Little bonnet made of lace 
Which display’d her golden hair And flowers that look’d so natural They 
might have blossomed there.” “ Fiddlesticks!”’ and likewise “‘ Hoity- 
toity !’’ Did the girl not understand ‘‘ She’d but herself to blame ; She 
might have lived a single life And not have changed her name ” ? But 
fortunately Mrs. Goldiman had swept out of earshot before she could 
catch Anne’s muttered : “ She might have had her thoughts of that, Her 
betters did the same.” 

Mrs. Goldiman, I think, had driven over from the village where she 
reigned as the Squire’s wife, into the growing industrial centre a few miles 
away. It was a sorry enough place, indeed, in the poorer parts, where 
Anne’s husband had taken a cottage in “ a narrow street,’’ hemmed in on 
all sides, with no sign of a garden, “‘ Not the smallest of the small, Where 
one could stretch a line across To meet a neighbour’s wall.” But dre 
though these houses were, it was actually possible, by pinching and 
scraping, to make some sort of a life in them, and “‘ On ten shillings in the 
week ‘To keep debts outside the door.”? But Mrs. Sewell knew of worse 
spots than these, in the slums of London, into which the Mrs. Goldimans 
of life would never penetrate, and where you might be compelled, however 
deserving, to belie the principles in which you had been fostered. 

What was one to do, for instance, when ‘‘ Mr. Sharp ” was coming for 
the rent, and “ Said he should not stay But put an execution in If ’twas not 
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paid to-day !”” There was Father saying “ he can’t get work to earn the 
_ Merest crust,” but it was all very well to “ trust ” that “ by and by Work 
will look a little up. And bread be not so high.” Meanwhile, with Jane 
lying sick on the bed, her short life growing every moment shorter, what 
was to be done but pawn the woollen shawl, however convinced you might 
be that “it is a shiftless plan ” ? Still, needs must when the devil drives, 
and “ What you would and what you can Is not like drawing breath. You 
may be forced to do a thing And hold it far beneath.” Thrift is a virtue 
right enough, but how is a body to be thrifty with no means of cooking 
_ beyond an open fire ? No wonder a woman could “ Cry her heart away 
_ before An ironmonger’s shop, And wish a little cooking-stove Would 
from the heavens drop.” She might as well cry for the moon. Though, to 
be sure, if such a thing should come to pass, “‘ One might begin to see a 
chance Of management once more, Which seems to be a banished thing 
_ From many people’s door. They’ve not the things to manage with, 
_ And so, they’ve lost the power.” 
Most of the characters in Mrs. Sewell’s tales of the slums are thus 
_ caught in a web not of their own weaving, from which it is impossible 
_ to shake free. There is that lamentable history, Mother’s Last Words, for 
_ instance. What hope for John and Christopher, poor children, when their 
father died and left them, except to go into the Workhouse, although that 
_ was a course Mother, in her Last Words, had so strongly deprecated ? 
Best take the blanket and the bed and the few bits of things to the landlord 
first, to compensate him for the rent. Fortunately, he being far from a 
hard-hearted man, would be sure to say that ‘“‘ Right is right, and so I 
_ must, But there’s a sixpence for you both, You'll find it hard to earn your 
crust.” And would not a whole sixpence pay for a broom to sweep a 
_ crossing with ? Nor would it be long, as they hunted “ here and there,” 
until they “ found a dirty place Not very far from Leicester Square.” 
You may be sure that a story that begins so sadly will end sadly too. 
_ And very doleful is the ending to this tale, and to the equally melancholy 
_ one of Nelly, the little watercress-seller, crying her wares through the city 
streets, and telling all enquirers that “I am the woman that earns the 
bread.” But full of sentiment as these stories are, it is hardly fair to decry 
it as sickly. Mrs. Sewell had a most concrete imagination. Sixpence to 
_ her was always not merely a silver sixpence, but enough to pay for a besom, 
or so much to put by towards the kitchen range of your dreams. The 
world might be a hard one, and the times evil, but there was usually some- 
_ thing to be done, were it no more than producing fig cup of hot tea.” It 
was not a bit of use coming and whimpering to her of “ you in your poor 
corner and I in mine.” Mrs. Sewell didn’t at all agree that her own corner 
was a dark one. No, indeed. Uncommonly pleasant she found it with its 
“tasteful arrangements of ivy-sprays that filled odd nooks,” and the 
“judiciously draped spare chairs and_ tables. And though she saw 
“plainly enough that the corners other people had to live in might indeed be 
poor, still, perhaps, supposing you were to start by sending round two 
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little puddings in a pannikin, that would help keep the almost inevitable 
invalid ; and to-morrow, if you went and called yourself, you could at 
least make sure that the washing was cleared out of the way, and let a little 
air and sunshine into the place. But the important thing was to use a 
little human imagination. The poor had to suffer a hard enough lot as it 
was, she saw, without having to bear being pauperised as well. “ Oh, dear 
people ! ” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how can we do you good without doing you 
hurt ?” 

For the four years round 1850 had seen the crystallisation of the full 
Victorian routine of Visiting the Poor. Wives and daughters of the middle 
classes, freed by growing prosperity from any need to supervise the 
boiling of jams and ketchups in the kitchen, bore down in a vast, well- 
meaning phalanx on Mothers’ Meeting and District. Mrs. Sewell, looking 
on, could not help feeling that all was not well, and produced her first 
prose work, Thy Poor Brother. ‘‘ The increase of committees and societies,” 
she felt, “‘ is not now our most pressing want.” The phrasing of the little 
book is often old-fashioned and pietistic, but it is free from the con- 
descension that vitiated the atmosphere of Victorian well-doing. Given 
a free hand, Mrs. Sewell, one feels, might have turned out a world at once 
more natural and more capable of enduring. 

And perhaps, if she had had her say, the middle classes would have 
been given less chance of battening on their own comforts until supplies 
began to give out. The Victorian household was balanced precariously 
upon a Jacob’s ladder of housemaids in pink print dresses running up from 
basements with cans of hot water, and once these became unwilling to act 
the part of undress angels as their mothers had done before them, the 
whole erection began to wobble as we feel it wobbling still. 

Mrs. Sewell’s other little prose work, Patience Hart, written on the great 
Servant Question, has all the appearance of the pious tract intended 
for distribution in the village school, in order to enjoin the virtues of 
obedience and submission upon girls leaving at the age of twelve or there- 
abouts to go into service. But it is a deceptive resemblance. Patience Hart 
is written, not from the point of view of the mistress, but of the child, 
brought up from her home in the country, and turned “ into a room 
underground, where you could not look out of the window to see anything, 
only just the people’s feet as they walked over an iron grating above the 
window.” Patience, who writes these letters to her mother, is of course a 
thoroughly Good Girl, though no prig, and when the flighty Abigail, her 
fellow servant, goes out with the painter’s young man to a ball at Highbury 
Barn and tears her mistress’s ‘‘ best Barége,”’ which she has borrowed for 
the occasion, Patience whips out her needle and thimble from the pocket 
of her sensible “ round apron.” Nor does she allude so much as in passing 
to Abigail’s late unkindness. She has been wont to cast gibes at Patience 
for “‘ looking the same size all the way down,” whereas Mrs. Trubody, the 
cook, had from the outset prophesied of Abigail’s domed appearance of a 
Sunday that sooner or later she was bound to do herself some injury. 
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Small wonder then that she had slipped and fallen in her mistress’s 
beautiful dress, with “ hoops so large that they nearly covered the pave- 
ment as she swung herself along.” But then, Mrs. Trubody had all along 
said of Abigail’s goings-on that “ No good will come of this,” and sure 
enough, no good did result where poor Abigail was concerned. And . 
though Patience was, as a consequence, promoted to be under-nursemaid 
in attendance on Miss Edith, who was “ such a spirit,” the general 


_ imsanitariness of the house had done its work, and she had finally to be 
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removed from her underground abode, where she “‘ did as much as she 
could by opening the window, but when there were so many thieves about, 
it was not safe to leave it open.” 

The book, when finished, was given to Mrs. Ellis, a friend of the 
family, to read. She remarked upon the literary excellence of Patience’s 
outpourings. “ But I don’t know that I should have liked it if I had been 
her mistress,” added the good lady plaintively, “‘ to have a servant with 
such a gift for writing long letters about all that went on in the house.” 

We are not told the name of the village where Patience returned, but I 
think we can take it that it must almost certainly have been Summerbrook, 


_ that hamlet nestling in “ the chalky hills ” somewhere between Chancton- 


bury and Chichester. This is the setting for Mrs. Sewell’s longest poetical 
effort, The Children of Summerbrook, a drama told in many poems and 
varying metres. Whenever she found one too difficult to her hand, Mrs. 
Sewell would try something less ambitious in the next piece, which would 


treat as before of yet another of those “‘ Children in the Downs,” who, she 


had come to the conclusion, were “ in their hearts exactly like The children 
in the towns.” 

There are Sally Slow, the lazy girl, and George Day, the boy who keeps 
the home going whilst his father is away at sea, and Jenny Lee, the orphan, 
and Kitty Miles, the shepherd’s child. We get to know them all, in the 


details of their busy lives at home, setting rooms to rights, and bringing 


kettles to the boil, and going out to milk “‘ the old spotted cow As she 
stands by the sycamore tree.”’ The children attend a one-roomed school, 


_ kept by a woman of strong powers of organisation, under whom the 
_ afternoon’s proceedings would open briskly thus : 


‘‘ Bring up your slates,” the mistress said, 
“ And all stand up in class, 

The cipherers may come to me 

The second class may parse.”’ 


But even under the eye of this disciplinarian tragedy occurs, and this 


is the main theme of the saga. Lucy Bell, the vain girl, steals a shilling 


from a work-bag belonging to Mary Day, who has been saving up for a 
present for her mother and her brother George. Lucy, on the other hand, 
‘only wants the money in order to buy a “‘ wreath of rosebuds red and 
white,” to add the final touch to the “ sweetest light sky-blue just fit for 


summer wear,” in which she hopes to grace Squire Tyerman’s forth- 
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coming school-treat beside her youngest brother, Pat, in his “‘ new white 
frock And handsome trowsers too.” Small good does the money do her, 
and bitterly does Lucy rue her purchase, though her misfortunes are no 
more than the foolish chit might well have expected from the first. 

The fact was, as Mrs. Sewell saw it, that modern life had been too much 
for Lucy Bell. And all Mr. Charmin’s fault too. Like every other shop- 
keeper up and down the land, he must needs feel a desire to move with the 
increasingly prosperous times. No longer content with his “ little low shop 
front,” he had travelled up to London a twelvemonth back to replenish his 
stock, and had thereupon thrown out a window of “ fine plate glass.’’ No 
sooner was it “‘ in full display, As fine as tulip buds in May,” than every 
woman and girl in the place stood unaccountably in need of a new gown. 
Mr. Charmin had had the foresight to bring down a fashion-book along 
with his sarsanets, and on perusal of its plates “‘ not e’en the sharpest could 
detect The proper cut to give the right effect.”” Rapid was the fall from 
Eden, and in the space of “‘ just twelve months or less, Town hands found 
work in making village dress.’ Moreover, close on the heels of the dress- 
maker came the laundress. The faint-hearted, faced with their voluminous 
furbelows, quickly found it impossible “‘ 'To wash at home, they could not 
iron well, And flounces must be stiff and well set out, Or else they draggle 
down or cling about.” 

Mrs. Sewell, surveying the advent of this luxury, did not find it good. 
Education, she felt, of the new State-aided variety, must be seriously at 
fault. “‘ School is not sufficient, that’s the truth,”’ she makes the puzzled 
Squire say in Abel Howard to his groom, when desiring him to look about 
for a likely, well-spoken lad for the stables—‘‘ And there is certainly a 
fault somewhere, I’ve heard myself a very infant swear.” So, greatly 
perturbed by the tendencies of the times, she set out in The Lady’s Dilemma 
to relate how the Lady, going from one school in town to the other in 
search of a young needlewoman capable of making up the material she has 
lately bought for half-a-dozen shirts for her husband, has found a shocking 
state of affairs in existence : 


Children small repeated all the principalities, 

The duchies and the provinces, Danubian and French, 

In words almost as accurate as those we get from Trench. 
They told where all the rivers rise that feed the Mississippi, 
And where the famous sage was born, the husband of Xantippe. 
They posted then to Paraguay, and touched at the Brazils, 
Nor stopped, till quite confounded, on the Neilgherry hills. 


After this it can be a matter of no surprise that, appalled by what she saw, 
and exclaiming “ ‘This surely is an almost useless task ! ” the Lady turned 
baffled homewards—and bought a sewing-machine of her own. 

Yes, times were changing quickly, Mrs. Sewell thought, and as usual for 
the worse. Even the incident that had rankled most bitterly in her own 
Quaker girlhood had been proof of an austerity that had had a nobler side 
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to it than she had been willing at the time to allow. Her father, John 
Wright, had found it impossible after Waterloo to make a livelihood out of 
the farm where he had reared his family of children. Hoping to see her 
daughters make a creditable appearance at their first Friends’ Meeting in 
Norwich, his wife had spent some of the proceeds of the sale upon four 
pelisses of a soft green wolsey, trimmed round the shoulder-capes with 
swansdown. But the sight had been too much for the endurance of a 
Meeting already smarting at the memory of the vagaries of five laughing 
red-cloaked Miss Gurneys; so, as she emerged from chapel into the 
_ daylight, Mrs. Wright felt a tap upon the shoulder, and looking round, 
_ perceived an Elder desirous of speaking into her private ear. Accordingly, 
__ by the time that Sunday came round again, four dispirited girls had been 
_ set to rip off yards of swansdown, and they marched into Meeting with a 
_ neat cord edging to the offending capes. It had been a galling moment, 
_ but writing of it now in her old age for the benefit of her grandchildren, 
_ Mrs. Sewell was convinced that she had never felt as grateful as she 
_ should for the ‘“‘ steady moral training and the watchful guard ” of Aunt 
_ William Wright, who, after this lapse on her sister-in-law’s part, had taken 
_ upon herself to supervise the behaviour of her nieces, for fear lest they 
should “lead the other young Friends out of the way of plainness of 
speech and apparel.” 
_ But more and more as time went on she loved to dwell on the yet earlier 
_ days on the farm at Felthorpe, during those “‘ wars of Buonaparte That 
roused a fire in every British heart.’”’ For in those times even that staunch 
Quaker, John Wright, could find it in his heart to be a patriot as well, 
__ and had been unable to stifle ‘‘ many a ‘ huzza!’ ” as he conned the war 
news over by lamplight in the parlour. And once, too, on the night when 
_ the report of the death of Nelson came to Felthorpe, he had paced the 
kitchen in such travail of spirit that, tiny girl as she had been at the time, 
his daughter could hear his groans echoing still across the five-and- 
seventy intervening years. And how proud he had made her feel when, 
upon the threat of a landing by the French, he had pulled a strip of bunting 
_ from his pocket for little Mary to sew into a flag as a signal to the neighbours 
to flee across the Broads ; indeed, she had never afterwards been able to rid 
herself of the impression that she had been called upon to bear an active 
part in repelling the invasion. 
“ Madam Wright,” bustling from morn till eve between butter-churn 
_and stock-pot, had then wielded an absolute sway over her husband’s large 
household of labourers, though now-a-days the farmer’s wife was 
responsible no more for the feeding of the hands. Yet, however much the 
_ modern housewife might rejoice when the change was made and the men 
_ began to board themselves, still, Mary Sewell was aware, something of 
- human value had vanished for ever, now that at harvest-time coppers no 
_ longer seethed with dumplings, nor boilers with immense flanks of beef. 
- Each man now sat down unto himself among the corn-stooks, and un- 
_ knotting his red cotton kerchief, hacked with his knife at his own wedge of 
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bacon. But, take it all in all, was his life so greatly the richer since those 
long afternoons when, with her mother and sisters, she had handed out 
horns of beer to the thirsty reapers ? Surely not. Nor, come to that, were 
any cakes she had since tasted half so delectable as the harvest-cakes of her 
mother’s baking. Try as she might, she had never been able in a kitchen of 
her own to turn out any to come near them. “ But then, of course,” she 
would remind her listeners and herself, as she gazed backwards up the 
steep slope of the past, “‘ they had the dew of youth upon them.” 


TAIL-PIECE 
By MicHAEL WICKHAM 
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MOTHER GOOSE 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF HER COLLECTED WORKS 
BY ANGELA THIRKELL 


HAVE lately been thinking a good deal about that excellent but 
neglected authoress Mother Goose. The rather preposterous stories 
which are in circulation about her, such as the statement that Old 
Mother Goose when she wanted to wander would ride through the 

air on a very fine gander, have obviously been spread in order to discredit 
her ; it is high time that she should take her proper place as a writer of 
ey charm with a broad outlook on life, one of our best authorities on 
olk-lore, a poetess of no mean order, and in private life an excellent 
parent and devoted to the study of bird life. 


Of her early years and married life little is known. There is no allusion 


to her husband in her published works and when we first hear of her she is 
presumably a widow with one son, Jack, who seems to have been of that 
fine normal type that our public schools produce. He is described as a 
plain-looking lad, not very good, nor yet very bad, the sort of boy in fact 
who leads a happy and healthy life at school and leaves it ready to take up 
the burdens and responsibilities of life. It would appear that Mother Goose 
was interested in Nature and had a bird sanctuary at her place in the 
country, for an owl was always to be found standing at the front door and 
in a neighbouring pond she kept a goose and a gander, hoping to interest 
her son in scientific methods of breeding. Jack was so successful in his 
researches that he produced a goose who could lay golden eggs, but like 
many of our scientists he had little business capacity and was ill-advised 
enough to sell the egg to a Jewish gentleman who took advantage of his 
ignorance to purchase the article at something like half its market value. 
There was an unpleasant moment when Jack was involved in what might 
have been a very ugly fracas with the Jewish gentleman and the local Lord 
of the Manor, father of his fiancée. But Mother Goose, who was well 
known in the countryside as a fine woman with no nonsense about her, 
intervened, turned Jack into Harlequin and the fiancée into Columbine, 
and mounting the goose, cause of all the trouble, flew up to the moon. 
This brief sketch will serve to show the striking character of the authoress 
with whose works we are about to deal. 

The works of Mother Goose are divided into fourteen classes and it 
may be convenient to examine them under their headings. The first 


chapter is entitled Historical and may be described as a bird’s-eye view of 


English History from King Cole who, so she states in a footnote, reigned in 
England in the third century after Christ and was the father of St. Helena, to 
the eighteenth century. The work is brilliantly done and, to judge by the foot- 


notes, well documented. It is curious that so little attention has been paid - 


to this section by historical students, as there are many points of interest 
which have been overlooked hitherto. The poem on General Monk, for 
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instance, makes allusion to circumstances in his career of which even 
_ Alexandre Dumas in his fine study of Monk in Vingt Ans Apres does not 
seem to have been aware : 
Little General Monk 
Sat upon a trunk, 
Eating a crust of bread ; 
There fell a hot coal, 
And burnt in his clothes a hole, 
Now General Monk is dead. 
Keep always from the fire ; 
If it catch your attire, 
You too like Monk will be dead. 


It is possible that the reference to a trunk may mean the box in which 
D’Artagnan took the General to Holland, but this is a point which I have 
not had leisure to investigate. 
__ Another statement, masterly in its conciseness though defective in rhyme 
_and metre, informs us that 
a Dr. Sacheverell 
Did very well, 
But Jacky Dawbin 
Gave him a warning. 
Some fine work might be done on this. 
Passing to the next chapter which is called, for no particular reason, 
Iiteral, we come to the earliest of those symbolic poems which bulk so 
largely in Mother Goose’s writing : 
Hickory, dickory, 6 and 7, 
Alabone, Crackabone, to and 11, 
Spin, span, muskidan, 
Twiddle’um, twaddle’um, 21. 
Before this we can but remain silent. 
Here too we find some good research work on the alphabet. Mother 
Goose was not the first to encounter difficulties in the last three letters 
and her solutions, though ingenious, are not marked by originality. Z we 
ind represented once by Zany and twice by Zebra. X 1s represented once 
y Xerxes and once by Xenophon “ noted for sense.” Y gets but short 
shrift, being hurriedly sandwiched away with its neighbours, either under 
the heading : 
E W, X and Y \ 
_ Will not quarrel nor die, 
(how true !), or in company with that preposterous amperse-and, all wish- 
ing for a piece in hand. A 
a We now come to Tales, in which Mother Goose’s talent for narrative is 
ee played in a very favourable light. They include her biography upon 
which I have already drawn for the brief life prefixed by way of foreword 
0 this critical essay. It is told in the third person, but we have every reason 
to believe that Mother Goose herself was responsible for the details. Some 
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of these Tales confine themselves strictly to ascertained facts, such as the © 
life of Solomon Grundy, who was born on Monday and, as we know, ~ 
died six days later, shortly after his christening and marriage, the inter- — 
ment taking place on the following Sunday. Or there is the brief pithy 
account of how . 
. Punch and Judy 
Fought for a pie. 
Punch gave Judy 
A sad blow on the eye. 


This we know, from circumstantial evidence, to be true, as the same regret- _ 
table incident may be seen taking place in the London streets on most ~ 
week-days. . , 
The fourth class, Proverbs, is no less interesting than its predecessors, — 
but we cannot help feeling that here Mother Goose has perhaps been rash © 
in attributing to her own pen all the examples of folk-lore which she had ~ 
collected in her part of the country. But this oversight must be condoned — 
in view of the masterly manner in which the whole section is edited and ~ 
the extremely beautiful mystical poems with which she has enriched our © 
literature and confounded our understanding: : 
Go to bed first, a golden purse. { 

Go to bed second, a golden pheasant. : 

Go to bed third, a golden bird. 4 


This is all we need to know; though I may add that it doesn’t work, 
because I have tried all three. 

And I cannot resist quoting in its entirety that remarkable poem A 
Man of Words, which always fills me with vague fears and takes me into a 
world of dreams and phantasies where reason totters on her seat : 


: 

A man of words and not of deeds, 

Is like a garden full of weeds ; 

And when the weeds begin to grow, 

It’s like a garden full of snow ; 

And when the snow begins to fall, 

It’s like a bird upon the wall ; 

And when the bird away does fly, 

It’s like an eagle in the sky ; 

And when the sky begins to roar, 

It’s like a lion at the door ; 

And when the door begins to crack, 

It’s like a stick upon your back ; 

And when your back begins to smart, 

It’s like a penknife in your heart ; 

And when your heart begins to bleed, 

You’re dead, and dead, and dead indeed. 
; 
: 
| 


What a marvellous film a German producer could make of it, filling one 
with shadowy horror as the strange events swept on remorselessly to their 
appointed end ! 
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Some of the epigrams are little gems of brevity and unintelligibility : 
The mackerel’s cry 
Is never long dry. 
Too true, one feels ; but why ? Again, 
Trim, tram, 
; Like master, like man. 
This is, I think, not really a prophecy relating to means of mechanical 
transport in London in a democratic age, but has escaped from the histori- 
cal section and is probably an allusion to Charles I and Strafford. We 
might also quote : 
Beer a bumble, 
*T will kill you 
: Afore ’twill make ye tumble. 
~~ A proverbial phrase applied to very small beer, implying that no quantity 
of it will cause intoxication,” is Mother Goose’s footnote on this poem ; 
| put petely a very heavy-handed way of analysing this little jewelled piece 
or work. 
_ We now pass.on to Scholastic, which deals largely with the question of 
education, hours of schooling : 
% . . . You used to come at ten o’clock, 
s But now you come at noon, 
and general discipline : 
Speak when you’re spoken to, 
Do as you’re bid, 
Shut the door after you, 
Never be chid. 
This section, while of much value to the student of educational methods, 
hardly so interesting from a purely literary point of view and we accord- 
ingly proceed to Section Six, Songs. 
_ Many of these are familiar to my readers, whom I shall not weary with 
a detailed examination of them, but I should like to draw attention to one 
or two points. First, to the very beautiful and romantic refrain of thealter- 
native version of A Frog He Would A-wooing Go : 
There was a frog lived in a well, 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone, 
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4 There was a frog lived in a well, 
4 Kitty alone and I. 

a There was a fog lived in a well, 
a And a merry mouse in a mill, 
& Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 

= Kitty alone and I. 


f Mother Goose had never written more than this one poem she would 
ave won her place in the rich annals of our island literature. The burden 
has the haunting melody of Binnorie, O Binnorie. Read it aloud to your- 


If in a sad voice and your eyes will fill with tears. How different it is 
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from the rollicking Rowley, Powley, Gammon and Spinach of the more 
popular version! All the difference between Celt and Saxon is in these 
few lines. 

The following song closely resembles a part of the Freemasons’ ritual 
and is probably an archaic form of their rite collected by Mother Goose 
from some venerable cottager, member of the local Vehmgericht : 

Merry have we met, and merry have we been, 
Merry let us part, and merry meet again. 

With our merry sing-song, happy, gay and free, 
And a merry ding-dong, happy let us be. 


When we come to Chapter Seven, Riddles, we are overpowered by the 
contents. Here Mother Goose reaches her highest flights of poetry, 
imagination and sheer imbecility. After a quatrain of exquisite power and 
beauty she will descend to such bathos that one feels almost a physical 
shock : 

The cuckoo and the gowk, 

The layerock and the lark, 

The twire-snipe, the weather-bleak ; 
How many birds is that ? 


How perfect, how full of the charm of the English country-side! But she — 


brings us to earth with a thud by remarking in the same breath : ‘“‘ Three, 
for the second name in each case is a synonym.” 


In the following barbarously fine rhapsody, she spares us any comment | 


and leaves the rest to our imagination : 
As I went up sandy hill, 
I met a sandy boy ; 
I cut his throat, I sucked his blood, 
And left his skin a hanging-o. 


Echoes of the Ancient Mariner combined with Green Grow the Rashes O ! 
give this poem a peculiar attraction. It is possible that the allusion is to 
the death of Adonis, or equally probably oi 
personally I shouldn’t think it had anything to do with either—or with 
anything else for that matter. 

Sometimes the framework of these riddles is so elaborate that the actual 
riddle is rather weakened and obscured by the glosses. I may instance the 


ames II and Monmouth, but — 


ee ee ee ee 


following dialogue which it would be difficult to beat for dullness and — 


general heaviness. I use Mother Goose’s own words: 

(A young man and a young woman quarrelled, and the former, in his anger 
exclaimed) : 
Three words I know to be true 
All which begin with a W. 

(The ee: woman immediately guessed the enigma, and replied in a similar 
strain) : 
I too know them, 
And eke three which begin with M. 
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The answer is Woman Wants Wit and Man Much More. But the young 
man and the young woman must have been as easily amused as Mr. 
Peter Magnus’ friends. 
I fear these riddles would have but little success at parties now-a-days. 
What could be more calculated to cast a gloom on the company than the 
following : 
Congealed water, and Cain’s brother, 
That is my lover’s name and no other ? 


Yet troubadours made quite a hit with it, the answer being Isabel. Or even 
‘more appallingly dull in its pretence of antiquarian learning : 

The first letter of our fore-fadyr, 

A worker of wax, 

An I and anN ; 

The colour of an ass, 

And what have you then ? 


Answer : A-b-in-dun, or Abingdon in Berks. 


“In Berks ” somehow makes it even duller. 
_ Here is another riddle, not unpleasant in itself, but its effect entirely 
spoilt by Mother Goose’s cumbersome annotation : 

As I was going o’er London Bridge 

I met a drove of guinea pigs ; 

They were nicked and they were nacked, 

And they were all yellow-backed. 


“Not a very likely family,” she adds, ‘‘ to meet in this neighbourhood, 
at least now-a-days ; but some of the authors of the poems seem to have 
‘been continually traversing London Bridge.”’ Note how she tries to evade 
responsibility by attributing the work to “ authors.” But her last criticism 
is very true, though some of them went over Westminster Bridge where 
they met a Westminster Scholar who took off his hat AN’ DREW off his 
love and wished them a very good morrow, what was his name ? Some 
f them also went over Hottery Tottery and looked into Harbora Lilly. 
Now I come to what I venture to think the two most perfect examples of 
Viother Goose’s art at its highest. The first in only four lines, stands quite 
Jone in its epigrammatic simplicity : 
Hitty Pitty within the wall, 
Hitty Pitty without the wall, 
a If you touch Hitty Pitty, 
ep Hitty Pitty will bite you. 
It breathes the pure spirit of Greece in its conciseness and clarity. 
It is closely followed by a poem which is all romance. The woman who 
could write this must stand high among England’s lyrical poets : 

i. As I went through :my houter, touter, 
= Houter, touter, verly ; 
4 i I see one Mr. Higmagige 
3 Come over the hill of Parley. 


a 
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But if I had my carly, verly, 
Carly, verly, verly ; 

I would have bine met with Higmagige 
Come over the hill of Parley. 


Then, with the curious lack of fitness which characterises her critical work, 
she adds, “ A man going over a hill and a fly lighting on his head.”’ But 
forget this. I want you to read the words to yourself again and again. 
Remember only the bird note of 


Carly, verly, verly, 


and live again on that clear summer morning when first you met Mr. 
Higmagige coming over the hill of Parley. Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive. 

After this, Charms, Gaffers and Gammers, and Games seem cold and 
commonplace, but luckily they are followed by the Paradoxes in which 
Mother Goose, though she never again rises to the heights of the poem on 
Mr. Higmagige, is in excellent form. It is in this chapter that we find the 
celebrated poem about the peacock, and I cannot forbear to quote it to you 
entire, from sheer joy in its splendour of imagery : 


I saw a peacock with a fiery tail, 

I saw a blazing comet drop down hail, 

I saw a cloud wrapped with ivy round, 

I saw an oak creep upon the ground, 

I saw a pismire swallow up a whale, 

I saw the sea brimful of ale, 

I saw a Venetian glass full twelve feet deep, \ 
I saw a well full of men’s tears that weep, 

I saw red eyes all of a flaming fire, 

I saw a house bigger than the moon and higher, 
I saw the sun at twelve o’clock at night, 

I saw the man that saw this wondrous sight. 


Then she has to spoil the whole thing by adding ‘‘ Mind your punctuation.” 
The Lullabies are not interesting except for Mother Goose’s one alarm- 
ing incursion into antiquarianism, when she suddenly remarks : 
Rock well my cradle, 
And bee-baa my son ; 
You shall have a new gown 
When ye lord comes home. 


Natural History is the longest section of the collected works. It con- 
tains charming studies of birds, evidently closely observed by one who knew 
and loved them : 

The robin and the wren, . 
They fought upon the porridge-pan ; 

But ere the robin had got a spoon, 

The wren had eaten the porridge down. 
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I should have thought it would have been the other way round. There is 
also the little lyric which contains an interesting allusion to the question 
Do Birds Chew ? 
As I went over the water, 
The water went over me, 
I saw two little black birds, 
Sitting on a tree. 
One called me a rascal 
And one called me a thief, 
Z I took up my little black stick, 
* And knocked out all their teeth. 


Tt ends with a little poem evidently addressed by Mother Goose to the 
goose and gander on the occasion of a Royal visit to the bird sanctuary : 
Grey goose and gander, 
Waft your wings together, 
Carry the good king’s daughter 
Over the one strand water. 


_ Avery good illustration of a gull follows this poem. 
__ We now come to Chapter Fifteen, Relics, so called because they were 
_ left over from the other chapters and at this point it is, I think, pretty 
_ evident that Mother Goose handed the job over to her secretary, for 
_ Local, Love and Matrimony and Accumulative and Fireside Stories do not 
by any means show the same inspiration or sureness of touch. 
In the chapter named Jingles it is pleasant to find the origin of the words 
“ Rumpty iddity bow wow wow ” used by Mr. Chick after Mrs. Dombey’s 
death. These words were not unaptly described by Mrs. Chick as an un- 
meaning and unfeeling remark. The complete text of this fragment 1s : 
Rumpty iddity bow wow wow, 
If I had a good supper, I’d eat it now. 


In conclusion we may say of Mother Goose that though her critical 
faculty was weak, her poetical work was distinguished and rare and sheds 
_ lustre on the country of her birth. One may safely predict of her writings 
that they will be read by our children, and our children’s children. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SHENSTONE AND BROWN 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In the April number of THE Lonpon Mercury there is a point so small that it 

at once catches the eye of a letter-writer. Mr. Gillett is imprudent enough to write, in a 
chronicle of the carefullest exactitude, these words : ‘‘ As a landscape gardener Shenstone 
did not attempt to emulate the preposterous performances of Horace Walpole and the 
notorious ‘ Capability ’ Brown.”’ We may allow Mr. Gillett to be blind to the charms of the 
crocket, deaf to the murmurs of a regulated cascade (though he would have found both at 
the Leasowes); but he must not call “‘ Capability ” Brown notorious. Even Repton had 
not such landscape genius, as a comparison between Repton’s excellent design for the im- 
provement of Magdalen College and Brown’s masterpiece for Lord Clifford at Ugbrooke 
Park, will show. The aim of a garden-designer must be to conceal the deplorable incom- 
petence of Nature as far as possible ; therefore Brown was careful to design his garden so 
that Nature might always lose herself in the winding walks, possibly fall into a Venetian 
canal, and certainly—should she venture a little farther—find her retreat cut off by a shrub- 
bery. Mr. Gillett must cultivate a'taste for the artificial—yYours, etc. 

T. CRUMP 


PROPERTIUS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Professor Earp, in his notice of my Propertius in your March issue, speaks of “‘ the 

odd slip in loom for loon.” 

If he consults the Encyclopaedia Britannica or Chambers’ Dictionary, he will find that 
“loom ”’ is an old variant for “‘ loon.””—Yours, etc. 
; S. G. 'TREMENHEERE 
1, Alfred Place, S.W.7. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. GEOFFREY KEYNES’S Bibliography of Dr. John Donne, Dean Oo 

Saint Paul’s, was first printed in 1914 by the Baskerville Club, in an 

edition of three hundred copies. A second, and enlarged, edition has 

now been published by the Cambridge University Press at £2 12s. 6d. a 
copy—and a very handsome, well-printed and finely illustrated book it is. Dr. 
Keynes’s method is to take each of Donne’s publications separately and devote to each 
a “ bibliographical Preface,” summarising the history of the book, followed by full 
collations of the first and all subsequent editions. Numerous facsimiles are given, and 
there are notes on the various items and upon any points that seem to call for comment. 
It is interesting to see that Dr. Keynes, in a note on the first, 1633, edition of Donne’s 
Poems, expresses a conclusion which is being more and more forced upon all biblio- 
graphers who attempt to treat their subject scientifically and logically. This is what 
Dr. Keynes writes : 


This book appears to have been repeatedly corrected as it passed through the press 
and consequently it is found in a number of different states. I attempted in the first 
edition of this Bibliography to arrive at some method of differentiating earlier from later 
issues. It seems clear, however, that these “states” are really governed by chance 
according to the order in which the sheets were taken up for folding before making up the 
book. No importance, therefore, can be attached to the various combinations in which 
the corrections are found. 


That paragraph contains a truth that needs repeating again and again, and it is 
pleasant to see it enunciated by a bibliographer of Dr. Keynes’s standing and weight. 
Besides dealing with Donne’s own works, this bibliography also collates at length 
Walton’s Life and—more shortly—other biographical and critical notices. More- 
over there are appendices which describe the works of John Donne the younger, and 
of John Done, a unimportant contemporary of the great Dean of St. Paul’s to whom 
Done’s works have sometimes been ascribed in error. Other appendices are con- 
cerned with books from Donne’s library, books dedicated to him and, finally, with his 
iconography. The appearance of this second edition of Dr. Keynes’s book is a wel- 
come and notable event. . 


NOTHER seventeenth-century bibliography, recently received, is Mr. Paul 
Jordan-Smith’s Bibliographia Burtoniana (Stanford University Press, $3.50 ; 


- Oxford University Press, 21s. 6d.). The sub-title of this book is A Study of Robert 


Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy With a Bibliography of Burton’s Writings. 
The earlier part of Mr. Jordan-Smith’s work, being a literary study of Burton and 
his sources, scarcely comes within my province. The final (fifth) section of the book, 


however, consists of what the author believes to be “‘ the first attempt at a complete 
_ Burton Bibliography.” Mr. Jordan-Smith begins this part of his task by describing 
_ in considerable detail the five editions of the Anatomy printed in Burton’s life-time. 
Then follows some account, varying in fullness of detail, of posthumous editions ; 
and after that a description of Burton’s other works, consisting of the Philosophaster, 
_ first printed by the Roxburghe Club in 1862, a preface and commendatory verses to 
John Rider’s Dictionary, 1612, and verses in various other publications. These minor 
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contributions are only listed, not described at length. Certain other lists are also 
given, as of “ Bibliographical and Critical Data Concerning Burton ” and of “‘ Books 
Greatly Indebted to Burton’s Anatomy.” 


NOTES ON SALES 


N last month’s issue of THz Lonpon Mercury the fact that Messrs. Sotheby are 

to sell Mr. A. Chester Beatty’s Western Manuscripts was briefly recorded. Some 
further mention of this sale must, however, be made, though the daily press has 
already dealt pretty fully with it. Mr. Chester Beatty has acquired many of his 
manuscripts at the important sales of recent years—the Yates-Thompson and 
Mostyn sales for example—but he has also bought many privately from such 
famous libraries as those of John Ruskin, Sir Thomas Phillipps and Sir George 
Holford ; and the auctioneers anticipate that the series of four or five annual sales in 
which the collection is to be auctioned will constitute one of the most remarkable 
modern sales of illuminated manuscripts. Among the more important items may be 
mentioned a ninth-century Gospels, of the School of Tours, recently exhibited at the 
French Exhibition ; the English twelfth-century Gospels which sold for £2,550 in 
Lord Moslyn’s sale in 1920; the six leaves, dating from about 1240, from an 
English Psalter, which were recently discovered by Mr. Sydney Cockerell to be 
signed by W. de Brailes, and so to be among the very few things of their period by a 
namable English artist ; the Salvin Book of Hours, sold for £2,000 at the Yates- 
Thompson sale ; and, from the same sale, where it fetched £6,700, the fourteenth- 
century Speculum of Vincent de Beauvais, from the library of the Duc de Berri. 
These are only a few of the items in this remarkable collection. It should be added 
that Mr. Chester Beatty has also a fine collection of Oriental Manuscripts, which, 
apparently he is not selling. One cannot help feeling that it is a gratifying vindication 
of the pre-eminence of London as a centre for auction-sales of artistic property, 
that Mr. Chester Beatty, himself an American by birth, should choose to sell his 
treasures in London. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Firion latest catalogue, number 571, to be issued by Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 
34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W., contains an important section of 
bibliographies and books about books. The very first item in this part of the cata- 
logue is a set of the ten quarto volumes, 1922-1930 of Mr. T. J. Wise’s Catalogue of 
the Ashley Library—his own magnificent collection of books. This set is priced £85. 
Several of Mr. Wise’s notable author bibliographies are also catalogued. Another 
famous work which I notice is J. C. Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire et de l Amateur de 
Invres, 6 volumes, 8 vo., Paris, 1860-1880, for which £15 15s. is asked. £200 is the 
price of the Catalogue of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books . . . [in] the Library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 3 volumes, folio, 1907. Two of the Fairfax Murray Catalogues 
are also included, the Early French Books, 1910, for £45, and the Early German 
Books, 1913, for £31 10s.; each of these books is in two volumes quarto. Another 
important section of this list is that headed Art Collections and Galleries, in which are 
to be found the catalogues of many important collections. 


(Ces Number 91 has arrived from The Scribner Book Store, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This contains fifty specially chosen first editions, and it 
shows that the American book trade is keeping up the prices charged for books—in 
spite of the slump of which we have heard so much. Most of the books included— 
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though not all—are of the nineteenth century, and I notice especially the following :— 

T. B. Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, small 4to., 1842, $125; A. Manzoni, J 
Promessi Sposi, 3 volumes, 8vo., in contemporary crimson morocco, Milan, 1825, 

$375 ; Cardinal Newman’s anonymous novel, Loss and Gain, 12mo., 1848, $65 ; 

Ouida, Moths, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1880, $25; “ Saki” (H. H. Munro), a set of his 

first editions, 11 volumes, $85 ; Martin Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy, 8vo., 1838. 

$35; W.H. Hudson, Fan, by ‘“‘ Henry Harford,” 3 volumes, 8vo., 1892, $700 ; and 
the Brontés’ Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, 12mo., 1846, in contemporary 
green morocco, having Charlotte Bronté’s letter presenting the volume to J. G. 
Lockhart, and other documents, $4,750. 


i ESSRS. GRAFTON & CO., of 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, have 
; just issued their one hundredth catalogue. As usual with this firm, there is a 
list of subject headings on the inside of the front cover. This is a great convenience 
_ to those using the catalogue, and I wish more booksellers made a practice of indexing 
their general lists. The section devoted to Incunabula contains twenty-nine items, 
~among which I notice the first text of Lucian in Greek, folio, printed at Florence in 
1496. The price of this is £105. Under the heading “‘ Portraits ”—to take another 
section almost at random—is a copy, price £3 10s., of that very attractive work, A 
Collection of Portraits Sketched from the Life since the year 1793, by George Dance, 
_R.A., and engraved in imitation of the Original Drawings by William Daniell, A.R.A., 
2 volumes, folio, 1809. We owe a great deal of our knowledge of the appearance of 
_the notables of 130 years ago to this series of portraits. 


PARTICULARLY interesting list, recently published by Messrs. Myers & 
Co., of 102 New Bond Street, London, W.1,; is number 284, which contains 
ooks from the library cf John Lothrop Motley, the historian of Holland and at one 
time United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James. Presentation copies of 
books by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow and other well-known authors 
‘form an attractive feature of this list. Among these is the first English edition of 
‘Longfellow’s Outre Mer, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1835, which is priced £35. Another 
“recent list (number 285) from Messrs. Myers offers books from the library of the late 
Arnold Bennett. It is rather surprising to notice the amount of poetry which Bennett 


possessed. I should not have thought he was a great reader of verse. 
% I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE “ GREGYNOG ” AESOP* 
WISH I could show here a specimen of the thirty-seven brilliantly executed wood- 
engravings with which Miss Agnes Miller Parker has illustrated the Gregynog re- 
print of Caxton’s Aesop. Only such fine paper and fine printing as have gone to 
the making of the volume could render with any kind of justice her delicate yet 
vivacious work. The engravings have been designed to form part of the type-pages on 
which they fall and accord admirably with them and with the 16-point Bembo type 
in which they are set. A rather restless and uncomfortable look is given to the pages 
by the capital letters, used in four different sizes for the head-lines and captions, 
or following the initial letters, as well as by the indenting of the captions, each 
of which is slung an inch towards the right, leaving a white void at the beginning 
of each of the fables. The initial letters, most of them historiated, have been designed 
and engraved by Mr. William MacCance, who now directs the Gregynog Press. 
Although by another hand they accord well with Miss Parker’s engraved pictures. 
The book is printed on a rather soft-sized paper, made specially for it by Barcham 
Green at Maidstone. It is cased in dove-covered calfskin, lettered on the back in 
black instead of the usual gold leaf. 


DRYDEN’S “ ALL FOR LOVE ”+ : 

HE output and sale of fine books, as of other good things, have received a severe 

check from the hardness of the times. For that reason Mr. Fairfax Hall is the 
more to be congratulated on his venture in printing at his Stourton Press this fine 
edition of the greatest of Dryden’s plays. It is printed with a wide folio page (114 by 
9 inches), in Caslon’s Old Face type of the 18-point size. The ‘‘ shoulders,” speakers’ 
names and stage directions are printed in red, and, in spite of the intricacy of the 
rubrication, the pressman, Mr. H. Gage-Cole, has achieved perfect register. He has 
also got the full value of the head-pieces in line, although it cannot have been easy to 
print on the rough Batchelor paper these heavy blocks with the finest of white lines 
etched on the solid black. 


FINE PENMANSHIPtT 
Y immediate interest in calligraphy as discussed from time to time in these 
notes springs from the knowledge of the debt which printing owes to that art and 
from the conviction that whatever is good in new type design must come as in the 
past from the practice of fine writing and fine lettering. In his excellent little manual 


Mr. Fairbank, whose beautiful handwriting has served as a model for an italic type, © 


teaches penmanship pure and simple, without any reference to printing. The hand he 
teaches and practises is akin to that of the sixteenth-century Italian writing-masters, 
which Roger Ascham taught the children of Henry VIII. It is as clear as it is beautiful. 


* The Fables of Esope. Translated out of Frensshe in to Englysshe by William Caxton. 
With engravings on wood by Agnes Miller Parker. The Gregynog Press, Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Folio. 250 copies. Five guineas. [In the Lonpon Mercury for April, p. 518, 
the price is wrongly printed as t1os.] 

t All for Love ; or, The World Well Lost. A Tragedy written in imitation of Shakespeare’s 
Stile by John Dryden. The Stourton Press, Dacre Street, Westminster. 150 copies: 
£3 13 6; 8 on vellum (out of print). £25. 

$A Handwriting Manual. By Alfred J. Fairbank. The Dryad Press, Leicester and 
London. 3s. 6d. 
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Humpty Dumpty Prelude. 
| Winter, when the fields are white, 
J I sing this song for your delight.— 


In spring, when things are getting green, 
TU try and tell you what | mean. 


In summer, when the days are long, 
Perhaps you'll understand my song. 
In ausumn, when the leaves are brown, 
Take pen and ink, and write it down. 
The Freyford Writing Card 


A REFORMED NATIONAL HAND ? 


4 

‘a 
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It does not in any way suggest what has been named “ print-script ””” in an official 
publication of the Board of Education and there recommended for teaching in schools. 
Nevertheless, any young printer who learns to write in the way taught in this book will 
acquire an excellent ground-work for setting type as a jobbing compositor, in addition 
to all the other advantages which good handwriting brings with it. Mr. Fairbank has 
no good opinion of “ print-script ” as usually understood and practised, and has 
written this book to show how the laborious and ungainly lettering so named may be 
adapted, or rather may be replaced by a current hand which admits of being used with 
the speed required by an adult writer without any loss of its legibility, and also offers 
scope for beauty and character. The example here shown is the second of three models 


Clothed ina mantle of dazzling gold or draped 
in rags of black clouds like a beggar, the might 
of the Westerly Wind sits enthroned upon the 
western horizon with the whole North Atlantic 
asa footstool for his feet and the first twinkling 
stars making a diadem for his brow. 


EXAMPLE FROM ‘‘ A HANDWRITING MANUAL.” 


99) 


shown by Mr. Fairbank. Of the other two, the first is a little simpler, the last a little 
more decorative ; but all three have the same general character. In The Woodside 
Writing Cards Mr. Fairbank summarizes the teaching of his manual and provides a 
series of progressive examples. In The Treyford Writing Cards Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
from whom Mr. Fairbank himself learned to write, expounds his own method in a 
similar series of cards. I am able to show an example from the Treyford Cards, so 
that my reader may compare the work of the master and his pupil. 


RUE, more than one attempt has been made in the direction of a reformed 

hand on the lines introduced by Mr. Edward Johnston nearly thirty years ago. In 
1916 the Oxford University Press issued a series of writing cards prepared by Mrs. 
Robert Bridges; and Mr. Graily Hewitt has done a set of Oxford Copy-Books. 
Some four years ago the Society for Pure English issued a tract on handwriting, 
edited by Mr. Robert Bridges, with a number of examples of good modern hands and 
a chapter by Mr. Fairbank on the method of writing. But we have not yet drawn 
any nearer to an improved national hand. Perhaps the reason is that the hand 
as taught by Mrs. Bridges and by others of Mr. Johnston’s following is a little too far 
removed from the character of modern handwriting to win its way into general favour. 


That, however, can certainly not be said of the handwriting taught by Mr. Fairbank, 


which is as crisp and unaffected as it is readable and beautiful. It has behind it what- 
ever in method and character is worth adapting from the historical hands and at the 
same time will fulfil every modern need. If the hand shown in this Dryad manual 
were taught in all the schools, we should be training the young to the formation of a 
national hand as beautiful as that which was taught in England under Italian influence 
in the days of Elizabeth. B. H. NEWDIGATE 


CHRONICLES 
THE TALKIES 


A NOUS LA LIBERTE. Crate. Tobis. Rialto. 

WAR IS HELL. Trivas. Resco. Marble Arch Pavilion. 

KAMERADSCHAFT. Passr. Nero. Academy. 

ALONE. ‘TRAUBERG-KozintTseEv. Film Society. Tivoli. 

MADCHEN IN UNIFORM. Sacan. Deutsche Film-Gemeinschaft. Film Society. 
KRISS. Roosevett. Syncho-Ciné. Palace (Trade-Show). 


Mey six pictures break in on the Hollywood racket with ideals, problems 
and trains of thought. They represent the belief, current in most European 
_ countries save England, that to entertain people, you must make them think. This 
welcome reason, I hope and expect, will pardon my glossing over Hell Divers, Shang- 
hai Express, two of the few recent American films with any production-glamour 
whatever, and Aren’t We All?, the most striking instance that England is beginning 
_ to understand what that glamour is. 
_. It is amusing, in these days of plutocratic patronage of movies, to remember that 
__ when Georges Auric made music for a ballet, the fact was commented on. His score 
_ for A Nous La Liberté passed unnoticed, unrecorded, although it is the most striking 
__ part of the film. A fact which is in turn amusing, because M. Clair himself considers 
_ that the picture is what counts in a film. Actually, what counts in his third sound-film 
is the theme embodied in the story of two convicts escaped from prison. What a 
difference is here from The Big House ! No lumbering love-motif, no ‘‘ realism ”— 
reams might be written on the two, but Kameradschaft waits, so I must content myself 
with saying that while one ex-convict makes good as a gramophone magnate, con- 
trolling vast factories and in turn controlled by the self he is expected to be, the other 
falls in love with a voice he hears from his cell. This, spurring him to escape, in turn 
causes him to follow the girl who emerges from the house whence came the song. He 
reaches a factory, which seems like a prison to him. He takes his place in the system 
and, wrecking it, meets the director—his prison colleague. They are reunited in 
friendship and from this moment the magnate’s plans begin to ring hollow. The two 
_men are, of course, the two sides of man ; it is M. Clair playing Student of Prague with 
__ Mr. Chaplin as his figure. The director’s money may help the other to win the girl— 
_ but that money, at that moment, makes other convicts blackmail him. At the height 
_ of his success, opening a factory-extension, he has to fly. His friend, who has found 
the girl captive to another, joins him, and the money which is the cause of their flight 
i: becomes what makes it successful—greed diverts their pursuers, and down the road 
7 go the ex-convicts, magnate and tramp, singing “ freedom for us,” which is the theme 
- and would have been a good English title. The poor convict never discovers that the 
~ voice which enslaved him came, not from the girl, but from a record she had, made in 
his friend’s factory. That is only one of the many delightful “‘ touches ” with which 
_ the film abounds. At the same time, it takes more than a touch to make a grip, and 
_ M. Clair does not seem to have had his usual grip of a theme in this film. I refer not 
to such obvious things as the bad visual matching in the superimpositions of the 
_ factory, nor to the satire he missed in the scenes of prison and factory, for these are 
due to the haste with which the film was created ; I draw attention to the odd fact 
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that in a film with strikingly stylised music, the action remains for the most part 
naturalistic. In other words, A Nous La Liberté is a film with music, a return to the 
old days of the plonking piano ; if sound is to be neglected, and music, formalised 
sound, is to be substituted, I cannot help thinking that action should be choreographed 
too—and M. Clair would have done this I feel, had he had time, for there is a hint of 
such formalisation in his treatment of the girl. These are small points, however, com- 
pared to the fact that here is a comedy film with an idea, with action, and prettiness. 
~ We need not wonder why No Man’s Land should have been re-christened War ts 
Hell ; it is just part of that irony which turns Lady With a Past into Reputation. 
What we should feel is gratitude that, under any name, we have been able to see this 
film. Trivas, a new German director, flings five men of different nationalities into an 
abandoned dug-out in No Man’s Land. Then he works out the problem of these 
representatives of warring nations being together. A Frenchman and a German 
first to meet, find a shell-shocked Jew. He needs attention. They give it. And, as 
usual, giving brings salvation—they lose enmity. When a fourth stumbles in, they are 
allies against the intruder. The fourth, bringing a wounded Englishman, is a negro. 
He can speak their tongues, being a dancer who has appeared in each of their capitals. 
Through him—who, of course, makes the film possible—they learn to understand 
each other. The war goes on. The negro dances. They applaud. “‘ You see,” cries 
the negro, “ It is only our uniforms that make us foes,” and we realise that the fifth, 
a dumb Jew, has lost his coat—he has no uniform, shell-shock has made him dumb. 
“« Just as you like me,” says the negro, “‘ because I can talk your languages, so he can- 
not offend you because he speaks none.” A gas barrage flings them together yet more. 
When it is over, they rise, leave the dug-out and look over No Man’s Land as if all 
that isolation and waste were a new world. Silently they advance to the wire, they 
pluck it down, break the last barrier and march on, united, five men, across No 
Man’s Land. . . . It can be, if you want, a foolish end. It can also be, and this is 
rarer, inspiring. I claim the latter, because by this time, the film has made its own 
logic. It is as right as the end of Kameradschaft, which also fails, looked at with liter- 
ary, dramatic or any other kind of logic not to be brought to films. 

Breaking of barriers is also the theme of Kameradschaft. War is Hell fails because 
apart from the Jew and the negro, the men do not live. But Pabst has individualised 
his characters, whilst keeping them impersonal. His story, based on the Courriéres 
tragedy of 1906, is the story of a mine in the Ruhr. Fire, breaking out in a disused 
pit, traps French miners, who, as in the original, are rescued by Germans who break 
through barriers under ground and officialdom above in the cause of a work larger 
both than mining and keeping of frontiers. As the result of this rescue, the racial 
friction between the miners, with which the film opens, turns into alliance—at the 
same time as their representatives are refixing the frontier down below, in the mine. 
This friendship is achieved only by the hatred being transferred to a new, common foe 
—gas—but it will serve ; the film is itself too full of symbolism for me to point out 
that it is gas instead of French or German which to German and French respectively 
now, pyschologically, is the father. It is possible to feel that, after all, this alliance is 
only of two kinds of miners against something else—hatred and war will crop up just 
the same when they, as a class, come against a rival profession. But, I repeat, the film 
is not to be taken with surface-logic. Every detail of angle, shot, and cutting proves 
that ; it is reality used as symbols of what is behind it. And to me one of the most 
impressive things behind it is that the man who made it has leapt into the full swing of 
his stride. You feel Pabst in command of his material, using every inch of the film to 
express and build his beliefs. 
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He learnt much from Russia to make Kameradschaft ; Russia, in Alone, is still 
learning. The Film Society were wise in calling this, on their programme, no master- 
piece. It was planned as a silent ; sound was added . . . but added as only Russians 
would dream of adding it, fantastically for the most part and then, while you are accept- 
ing the fantasy, realism pitches in, with sudden and effective shock. The film urges 
that we cannot live for ourselves. A school teacher is planning to marry; there is a 
theme song, ‘‘ How Glorious Life Will Be.” But she is ordered to Siberia. She protests. 
They tell her she need not go if she is a sluggard. So masochistically, being Russian, 
she goes. There follows one of the most beautiful sequences in all films. She arrives. 
At the entrance to the village there is a horse’s skin flapping sinisterly against the low 
Siberian landscape. She is shown her hut. It is uncleaned, disused. She stares out of 
the window at children, her future pupils. The alarum clock in her valise goes off. 
Unpacking it, she finds the photo of her young man. She looks at the children again. 
She looks from photo to children. She surveys the room with new purpose, and starts 
spinning a globe, symbol of teaching, faster and faster. The spinning globe merges 
into her first lesson—an interesting use of the cinema’s power to bridge time. Among 
the children, teaching, being of use, she is no longer alone. The film of course flouts 
all theories of modern pyschology ; had the girl been allowed to marry, she would not, 

___ later, have suffered from anything so Freudian as frost-bitten fingers, nor have been 
tempted to tramp over anything so dreamy as snow. But it is a beautiful film, with 
moments of lovely hysteria, which cannot be explained unless one has felt them, when 
_ explanation becomes unnecessary. It is, technically, patchy, but anyone who saw 
_ New Babylon will be familiar with the exhilarating cerebral abstraction of which 
__ Trauberg and Kozintsev alone seem capable, and Alone clearly shows that when they 
__ have mastered sound, they will give us what will be the nearest approach to the real 
- sound-film. 
From this to Madchen in Uniform is a step back, because this is a German film still 
_ dealing with something negative, a neurosis. But it is clear and courageous. It 
_ indicts system, as against sympathy, in schools, showing a North German girls’ 
_ school, run like a barracks, into which a lonely girl enters. Companionship might 
have been her salvation. But she is forced in upon herself. Her energies are repressed 
_ and diverted ; they break out in the wrong direction. Hysteria alternates with depres- 
sion, each mounting till, on a visit by Royalty, the girl is seen poised ready to jump 
from the top of some stairs which have been impressed on us all through the film. 
There is a beating spiritualism, which reminded me of Shelley. Directed by a woman, 
___ we know, through her use of the camera, every nook of the school, just as, through the 
acting, we know every kink in the characters. If anything can justify making acting 
_ predominant in a film, this woman’s film can. It is a tour de force, even though, if I 
_ may say so, it is a tower that leans the wrong way. ; 
__ The appalling photography and bad commentary of Kriss must be forgiven 
ey. because it is set in the island of Bali. There is Javanese architecture. There is camera- 
a sculpture of Bali women and men. A priest weaving magical spells is a sequence that 
should be preserved in every mind and museum. There are cremation-rites, skull- 
formation to study, and all this grows out of a story with something new. Kriss is 
_ the first film I have seen in which it is even hinted that European ideals may not be 
wholly beneficial to an older civilisation. In consequence, it puts in the shade such a 
_ piece of sophism as Ria Rago, made by two priests. It is simple and moving, with that 
_ sophistication of the extremely natural. I am informed that the film will probably open 
at the Dominion in May, and it should not be missed. 
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INHERITANCE. By Puy.uts BENTLEY. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
ISABEL. By GeraLp GouLp. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
MOONLIGHT IN UR. By E. L. Grant Watson. 7s. 6d. Noel Douglas. 


THE MAN WITH A WEAK HEART. By Gorpon GarpINER. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. 


SECRET SENTENCE. By Vicki Baum. Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d. 
THE SIEGE OF PLEASURE. By Patrick HamiLTon. Constable. 6s. 


ISS PHYLLIS BENTLEY’S novel is a serious work which asks for serious 
attention. I have read it in this spirit, but have to admit to surviving the 
performance with effort. Inheritance is, in fact, a ponderous piece of work, and only 
those readers who are interested in sociological history in the disguise of fiction, 
should attempt it. The inheritance in question is a textile manufactory in the Mid- 
lands, and Miss Bentley begins with the revolt of the workers at the introduction of 
machinery and ends with the trade depression of the present day. Wit, or poetry, or 
both combined, might have made such a novel a pleasant exercise to the reader ; with- 
out any touch of such graces it is, though competently written, depressingly tedious. 
The first Oldroyd, great-grandson of a weaver, founded the Oldroyds’ mill in the 
eighteenth century ; the story opens in 1812 with young Will Oldroyd going courting, 
a riot to wreck the mills follows, on account of the introduction of a weaving-frame 
run by machinery. All this is very reminiscent of John Halifax Gentleman : but the 
story continues till Will (now owner of the mill) comes up against the trouble over 
the working of children in the mines—he dies defending his mill against rioters : 
the mill descends to his sons, and so on. The family steadily rises in the new Victorian 
_ world it becomes “ gentry”; these ‘‘ gentry ” have the cross-currented love and 
matrimonial affairs of the period, the mill suffers from strikes, ruin comes, the glory 
of the Oldroyds departs, but in the end young, post-war, David Oldroyd returns to 
his native valley to throw in his lot with his own people. It is a class-war novel, a 
novel of the eternal conflict between employer and employed, and as such a most fair 
and judicious statement of the case. 

In Mr. Gerald Gould’s novel I also find people like pawns moved over a designed 
ground; but here is a ground of a very different kind, and writing of a very 
different quality, as one would expect from the brilliant pen of Mr. Gould. The 
pawns in this game move over a ground that is the human soul itself ; their moves 
are not made to expose the history of a period, but to display the gropings of Mr. 
Gould himself, attempting to work out a philosophy of life based upon the new free- 
dom from inhibitions that has overtaken the world. This novel belongs distinctly 
to the realm of “‘ fiction,” but it is fiction less about persons than about the conduct of 
these persons ; what they say to one another about what they do is a good deal more 
important than what they do. But in so far as what they say is interesting this is an 
extremely sincere and (I use the word in no patronising sense) edifying work. The 
central idea is the development of a woman, Isabel, who gives herself to various men 
from motives of the purest altruism ; she is, by all standards, a “‘ bad ” woman ; 
Mr. Gould shows her as intrinsically a “‘ good ” woman. She possesses to a high 
degree the womanly characteristic of wishing to “‘ give ” herself to the man who is in 
need of her: it is always his need, rather than her own, that directs her actions. 
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Faithfulness is, of course, another womanly attribute; but if a woman be so 
perverse as to choose always a man to whom it would be very hard to be faithful— 
well, Isabel abandons faithfulness. On the other hand, Rosamund, the cool, hedonis- 
tic, but perfectly self-controlled sister, marries and lives in conventional propriety 
all her life. These two sisters are extremely well contrasted—the one who gives 
generously, wherever she feels herself to be needed, the other who chooses deliberately 
the mate who will suit her, and sticks to him. It is impossible to apportion the blame 
here ; and the idea of making their old friend, Arthur Benson, who has known them 
from childhood, love and wish equally to possess them both is a good one. He cannot 
bear the thought of losing either of them to another man, and is nearly driven dis- 
tracted when he hears of the engagement of the first of them ; his character is more 
explicit at this point than at any other. Mr. Gould seems to have grown tired of him 
later on, and allowed his apparent selfishness to be his character instead of taking the 
trouble to get underneath it to the good that is in all men if you dig for it. But the 
truth is Mr. Gould is more interested in the women, who are his thesis from start 
to finish. The affairs of the men—their journals, newspapers, and financial dealings— 
are all quite dull beside the expositions of morality that occur whenever the women 
are concerned. I think that some readers will be a little pained by the conversation 
on pages 103-104, but beyond that I found nothing to hurt the most sensitive. This, 
about the two sisters, is an instructive differentiation : 

__.. . Isabel fell with maddening ease into reverie and abstraction. The twilight meant 
_ to her what it has meant to the poets, whereas Rosamund was driven to reading poetry. 
_.. . The dusk was gathering, thrummed through with the soft noise of moths. Even in 
_ London June smells besieged the open window. Jasmine was in the air. To Isabel, all 
her life, this hour had come with a clutching and hurting loveliness and loneliness. . . . 
The fading of colour out of the day did actually feel like the draining of blood from her 
heart, of hope from her future. 

And at the end of the book we come to this about Isabel :— 

This that she was doing was, for her, right and perfect, She did not injure it with 
_ questions. 

“ Tnjure ” is such a good word to use that I have emphasized it. 

In Moonlight in Ur Mr. Grant Watson is som< what obsessed by sex. He represents 
life in ancient Chaldea, beginning with some temple ritual in which the deflowering 
of the virgins by a complete stranger is the essential business. This may have been 
the disgusting practice in Ur, but we know very little about it in reality, at any 
rate if it were so one can but presume that the young men and maidens grew up 
“ conditioned ” to the ways of their times, as they grow up, more or less, now. To 
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Tepresent them with the sensitive reaction to this idea that would be the natural 
emotion of the young people of our times is as unthinkable as to imagine the practice 
ecoming the vogue in our present world. However, Mr. Grant Watson builds a 
story of authentic spiritual experience (as we moderns would have felt it) around the 
young man who, going to the temple and passing the night in soulful converse and 
aterchange of ideas, instead of what was expected of him, finally works out his own 
alvation. The young man’s relations with his mother are the best bits of imaginative 
work in the book ; the slightly archaic flavour of the language is good, and well held 
\roughout. 

Z Beptier story of a young man at odds with life is The Man with the Weak Heart. 
Mr. Gardiner’s hero in this novel suffers from an inferiority complex owing to 
the delicacy (fostered in him by his mother) of a weak heart, which prevents his 
playing at school games and causes him to hold back in face of any danger or trial. 
r n 
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In Mr. Gardiner’s former book the same young man had served a sentence in prison 
and was released with a similar inferiority complex. In both books he conquers his 
weakness in the end and saves his self-respect. The idea is a good one, but Mr. 
Gardiner manages to make his hero so colourless as to be scarcely interesting. The 
descriptions of the scenes into which his young man finds himself straying are in this 
novel, as in the former, the author’s best bits of work. Here we have a South American 
republic, its scenery, revolutions, and bizarre atmosphere. The exercising of Ian 
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Fenton’s spirit in the crisis, in which he is called upon to act courageously, for once, ~ 
are less convincing: one does not disbelieve, one is simply barely interested. But — 


the picture of the republic is very vivid, the subsidary characters have been given a 
pictorial strength which the hero is denied. Mr. Gardiner is either more interested 
in the type than in the person; or else he knows the person only too well and is 
afraid to make the portrait too readily recognisable. But if he could portray his young 
man a little more full-bodiedly he would write a better book ; it is a pity that the back- 
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ground is so much better than the point on which the attention is supposed to be — 


focussed. 


Miss Vicki Baum has fallen into the sin of the perpetration of two successful novels, 


and has followed them up with a pot-boiler. Secret Sentence is genuine “ Vicki 
Baum ” all right, but it is not good “‘ Vicki Baum.” It is choppy, hurried and half- 
baked. A young man, in that post-war German upheaval, commits a political murder : 
thereafter he is a fugitive on the roads. He tramps, gets work, takes flight, at a word, 
from friends, from kindness, from any security he might have. His life is not worth 


having, but he clings to it, and finally dies in the odour of virtue—humble but re- 
spected. The novel has many fine and illuminating remarks and passages, but it does 


not delight the senses as a finished work of art. It is like looking at the mouldings of a 
cabinet before the carpenter has finished assembling his structure. The soul of the 
cabinet is not there yet. 

The Siege of Pleasure is remarkable for exactly the reverse qualities. It is one of the 
most polished and finished pieces of work. Mr. Patrick Hamilton has pulled off a big 


success with this book. His study of a girl predestined to become a prostitute is as _ 


clear and inexorable as the face of Fate. And yet it is never unkind ; life, and the 
character of the girl, are equally responsible. Nor is she mawkishly sorry for herself : 
she takes her fate as it comes and makes the best of it. No one is very much to blame: 


circumstances are her enemy. The picture of the household where she obtains her — 


first “‘ place” is one of the best pieces of realism I have read for a long time. The 


two old maids, who hardly dare believe that they have found a “ treasure ” at last, 


their terrible old brother, their narrow lives, are all perfectly depicted ; and the scene 


where Jenny, going with a friend to a public house for the first time, gets her feet first — 
set upon the wrong road is inimitable in all its details. A powerful book, but not 


everybody’s entertainment. 
J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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_ THREE HOUSES. By AnceLa THIRKELL. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
VICTORIAN BOUQUET. By Lapy X. Edited by Racuet Fercuson. Benn. 6s. 


THE BRAVE DAYS. By Nem Monro. With an Introducti 
Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. an Introduction by GrorcE BLaKgr. 


_ THE NEW KEEPSAKE. Cobden Sanderson. 6s. 


‘Se Neca COMPANION. Compiled by P. and M. BLoomrizzp. 
. 7s. 6d. 


ENRY VAUGHAN, recollecting his childhood, wrote : 
Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy, 
and this couplet sums up the whole tone of Three Houses. The author is the grand- 

_ daughter of Edward Burne-Jones, and the houses are, The Grange, North End Lane, 

_ Fulham, once the home of Richardson the novelist ; 27 Young Street, Kensington, 

_ where her parents spent the first years of their married life ; and North End House, 

_ Rottingdean, the summer home of the Burne-Joneses. The book is chiefly concerned 

_ with the latter. Mrs. Thirkell contributes to that charming delusion that most people 

_hold—that the English weather of the past was completely delightful. Summer 

_ meant infinitely protracted days of agreeable warmth and winter was all snow and 

_ ice necessitating nurseries ‘‘ sealed at the windows with sausages of red baize filled 

_ with sand to exclude the death-dealing fresh air.”” But this is excusable. Contented 

_ retrospection sees, generally, only the sun and the orthodox snow, and Pre-Raphaelit- 

ism exudes the essence of an Indian summer, and, when forced down to winter, 

_ presses its glowing face against the glass of a protecting window and peers out into the 

night and the snow and the wind sympathetically, yet comfortable in itself. The 

story of her childhood is told in quiet conversational tones and one inevitably pic- 

_tures her eyes gleaming in the firelight as she recalls days long ago spent in the sur- 

- roundings of exquisite culture and most lovable people. William Morris and his wife, 

nd Rossetti are there, and Burne-Jones one day coming into the nursery and dis- 

covering the author standing in tears in a corner as a punishment for misbehaviour, 
and, so that she should not be lonely while under the nurse’s censure, drawing for 

“her, on the wall, a cat with a kitten chasing its tail, and thereafter the corner of 

“penance was never the same dreaded place. It is extremely diverting to read of 

Cousin Ruddy and Cousin Stan, and then to realise that they are respectively Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Stanley Baldwin : 

The house and garden were very still under the noontide sun and the scent of the 
sweet-briar was in the air. A cock crowed from the stable-yard next door and a sheep bell 
sounded somewhere up on Windmill Hill. We took off our beach things, pulled the white 
honeycomb counterpanes off our bed and lay down. Then Nanny came up and drew the 
curtains. The room was luminous with sunlight penetrating the blue Morris chintz and 
I could quite well see my angel at the foot of my bed pulling away the curtain of darkness 

_ to let in the light, till at last I fell asleep. 

‘Thus her book, like a warm and wholly satisfying day, has no apparent end. 

Just a radiant dwindling of pages till the back cover is closed on to a pensive silence 

‘and the mind at length comes back with a start from summer at Rottingdean to a 

familiar room with the little, bright circle of light on the ceiling and a vague sugges- 

tion of bare trees outside the window. 
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Not so with Victorian Bouquet—aptly mistitled. Never did a lover offer his adored 
such disguised acidity ; but Lady X is not a lover. She is impatient, exasperated, 
dictatorial, but she is not a lover. “ Give me the past !”’ she cries with one eye on the 
present for the possible success of her retrospections. In spite of her very decided 
claim for the value of tradition she has not escaped what is so tritely said to be the 
spirit of modern youth. She is impatient, feverish and intolerant, but in such an 
amusing, witty and piquant way that we are betrayed for a time into a comfortable 
acceptance of her explosions. Such a vigorous mind naturally forces itself to the 
front and when she says : 


In my day, women were still stud beasts, and feminine wit wasn’t fashionable. . . . 
Dickens knew. He had his hand on the pulse of the market, and, ever willing to assist 


the virtuous to mates, and reward lovely woman with the supreme crown of a basement — 


house and eleven confinements, he allotted all the humour to the bad lots, or the seedy 
females. 


One believes her out of sheer amusement, but then the doubt assails one. Is Lady © 


X browsing on the past and chewing the cud of reminiscence ? Or is she concerned 
with writing a successful book and, in so doing, descending to cheapness ? She 
succeeds in being amusing, but, as a child, I remember going into hysterics through 
having the soles of my feet tickled and this book has the same effect. Her attacks on 
thinly-veiled personalities and a forced sarcasm concerning the late government— 
and in the light of recent happenings certain names should be expunged from her 
table of sinners—strike one finally as not being in the best of taste. 

A reviewer in time develops aserene disregard for distance, and a leap from Chelsea 


cellars and cocktail pits and drawing-rooms and teas with the bishop to Glasgow of — 


the last century is but the work of a minute. The definiteness of the North is very 
bracing after a sojourn in houses centrally heated with people whom one suspects of 
being centrally inspired. The Brave Days is a collection of essays that were contributed 
to the Daily Record and Mail of Glasgow during the last three years of his life by 


Neil Munro under the pseudonym of Mr. Incognito. Mr. George Blake, a friend — 


of Munro prefaces the volume with a biographical introduction. He says : 


When Munro was busy with these pieces he was putting down on paper, as intimately 
as his very reticent temperament would allow, the stuff of autobiography. . . . Yet this 
selection from among these reminiscent papers does not constitute an autobiography in 
the formal sense, but the outline of a life can be discerned. 


The papers themselves are interesting, apart from the autobiographical element, 
in presenting a picture of Glasgow in the ’eighties and ‘nineties and broadening out 
to cover England and Scotland generally during the war period. Through the pic- 
tures of the school with its scholars bringing peats for the fires ; the prison ; the little 
lending library whose books were avidly devoured in one winter by the local boys; 
the lawyer’s office; a Highland election ; and the Glasgow exhibition of 1888, one 
emerges into a picture of Glasgow, alive, vital, self-contained and winning an inter- 
national fame by reason of the Glasgow School of painters. One cannot pick out the 
plums of personality that surge in this book without becoming as tiresome as the 
annotations in a family Bible, but over a background of Burns-nights and newspaper 
offices, artists’ studios, theatres and clubs stride figures of all professions mostly 
famous long ago, and also the author himself is there with his deft humour and keen 
observant eyes. Future historians, anxious to get the truth of the mental state of 
England during the early days of the war will be well advised to search the newspaper 
files. Mr. Munro’s writings on the subject are very illuminating and amusing. One 
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realises now, a little self-consciously, how rumour can produce a panic and what fool 
actions are done while in a panic : 

The Torpedo Factory near Fort Matilda was, at all times, supposed to be liable to 
enemy attacks, or to overt attempts to pry into its secrets. It was screened off from the 
Greenock to Gourlock tram-lines by iron network, and surrounded by sandbags. All 
passengers on the top-decks of the tramcars had to come down and crowd into the inside 
of the cars while passing the factory. Any lady passenger taking home a bag of tea-cakes 
from the shops was subject to suspicious examination ; she might have bombs. Pedes- 


trians were diverted off the main road where it bordered the factory and shunted on to a 
roundabout road. 


This seems hardly credible now. This volume, like Mrs. Thirkell’s, makes some 
_ tangible contribution to history, with the personal note embroidering the period and 
infusing it with a charming individuality of outlook. 
The publishers of the New Keepsake in a charming introduction to the book state 
_ of the contributors : “ We have desired them to fly their genius at whatever topic they 
_ fancied,” but this does not guarantee that the kites will all rise well in the winds of 
_ freedom. To be sure, there is much good stuff in it. 
__ Mr. Harold Nicolson is amusingly reminiscent, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc—dare I 
_ Say it ?—almost fretfully perverse, but very entertaining. Miss Stella Benson provides 
_a good thrill and Miss Sackville-West is brilliant in a sketch of Italy, but, from 
many of the contributors one gets the impression of writing to oblige, or, perhaps 
with more truth, of some trace of journalism, the would-be-humorous verse offending 
most. Mr. Rex Whistler’s illustrations have a brilliant suitability to the text, but 
reputation seems to be the Open Sesame for much that is mere writing. 
One always wonders, on opening a compilation, whether the editors have let per- 
sonal preference obscure the sense of values ; whether, in regard to travelling, their 
recollections—pleasant or unpleasant—of familiar places may have urged the rejection 
or acceptance of material, thus fostering a one-sided and boring affair. In The Travel- 


- ler’s Companion the editors have avoided any leaning to one particular view and have 


sifted and sorted an enormous accumulation of possible material, and the result is a 
_ balanced, admirably entertaining, and amusing volume, almost of an anecdotal 
"quality. It is a far cry from Fynes Morison’s Itinerary to Mr. Pryce-Jones’ Spring 
Journey, but here, skilfully blended and contrasted are the remarks of the motley and 
very individual crowd of travellers and wanderers of four hundred years making a 
book that one might happen on, pick up—and find oneself half an hour late for an 


engagement. 
= JOHN GIBBINS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

HE late Sir Edmund Gosse once said to Mr. Benson, “‘ Nobody but a novelist 

should be allowed to write a biography, but he must remember that he is not 

writing a novel.” In writing her life of Charlotte Bronté, the estimable Mrs. Gaskell 
forgot ; Mr. Benson remembers. This book owes much of its charm to his ability 
as a novelist, and much of its value to his careful consideration of known facts and 
available material. Each member of the extraordinary Bronté family lives in its pages. 
One finishes it with the feeling of having enjoyed a long and intensely interesting 
novel, yet it is neither narrative nor distortion of history for the purposes of art. 

It might almost be called a book about Charlotte, written to make us love Emily. 
Emily is mentioned comparatively seldom ; yet in, under, around and over everything 
else, she is always there. Her character suggested, a haunting and lovely figure, she 
moves before us through the pages, elusive unto the end: 

More than once her privacy had been broken into, and she would brook no further 
interference. For the last three years, too, there had been that silent daily antagonism over 
Branwell growing between Charlotte and her, and for these three months between his 
death and hers, the memory of their brother stood between them. Charlotte had no pity 
for a publican and a sinner, and Emily, “ full of ruth for others,” would not accept for 
herself the compassion that had been withheld from him, nor allow her sister to pass the 
barrier which her ruthlessness had helped to build. Yearn and agonise as she might for 
the love and confidence which, partly by her own hardness, she had forfeited, they were 
not to be granted her now. Her very uprightness, the stern Puritanism of her nature, had 
invested her hardness with the garb of duty. . . . Anne no doubt, like Charlotte, could 
forgive her brother now, but Emily, lover of the moor and the wild things there, would not. 
accept sympathy from these stern moralists, nor soften to their appeal. 

It cannot be easy to write a good book about the Brontés. There is too much, and 
yet too little, evidence ; and, even in Charlotte’s letters, it is strangely contradictory. 
Weighing the evidence carefully, choosing his way wisely among the contradictions, 
Mr. Benson makes Charlotte easier to understand and pity than to love ; he arouses 
our compassion for weak Branwell and pale Anne ; and he does much to destroy the 
myths which have grown up around that well known ogre, Bronté pére. This myth- 
destruction is not to defend a noble character unjustly wronged ; it is merely to make 
the man more credible. ‘That he had his faults there is no attempt to deny. Even at 
last when he was reconciled to Charlotte’s marriage, he managed to add one of his 
little touches to the occasion : 

Mr. Bronté was to give Charlotte away. As the party at the Parsonage was going to 
bed that night, this disconcerting parent suddenly announced that he would take no part 
in the ceremony, and indeed not attend it at all, What his reason was is quite unknown : 
but it seems likely that this inconvenient gesture was intended to be a final protest against 
the marriage, of which really he now entirely approved. The form for the Solemnization 
of Matrimony in the Prayer Book was hurriedly examined, and the happy discovery was 
made that Miss Wooler, as a friend of the bride, might legitimately give her away. So Mr. 
Bronté stayed in bed. 

But there is more than portrayal of character. One well-reasoned chapter is 
devoted to the Wuthering Heights question—the Branwell-Emily question of its 
authorship. The evidence for both sides is presented fairly. The conclusions are 
drawn chiefly from the book itself. It is difficult to summarize these conclusions in a 
limited space, and the chapter does not lend itself to quotation. It should be read as a 
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whole. This reading will reward those who are interested in the subject, and may be 
recommended to those desirous of learning to write, as an excellent example of 
personal opinion subordinated to fair presentation of the case. 

Not only in this chapter, but throughout, one is impressed by the skill of Mr. 
Benson’s writing. Whether he is showing Emily by suggestion, damning Mr. Bronté 
humorously, or defending Charlotte nobly, words are handled with deft and sure 
effect. This will be no surprise to those who read As We Were, held by the charm of 
its tranquil pages. There is that same indescribable charm in Charlotte Bronté : 
there is humour, which poor Charlotte herself so sadly lacked ; and, of course, there 
is much more. The words of Sir Edmund Gosse were not forgotten. Research was 
not neglected. Evidence was duly weighed ; or almost unduly, one might say, in the 
case of Mrs. Gaskell, for a great deal of space is devoted to her errors. But there is 
urbanity in the proving of these errors, and in showing the inconsistencies of other 
writers ; and there is great beauty in many passages : 

The spirit of God moved upon the face of those dark and stagnant waters, and there 
dawned the light that while English literature endures will know no wane. . . all three 
sisters blazing with the resuscitated flame of authorship were, during the autumn of 

| 1845, each engaged onanovel .. . 
and two of them had so short a time to live : 

Yet from blighted days and broken nights there had come forth the supreme felicity 
of the genius and of the talent of those two sisters of whom one alone remained. Never 
from stonier ground had there sprung so lordly a harvest, for Wuthering Heights was its 
. fruit and so too Fane Eyre. 
~ Charlotte Bronté’s life makes a far better story than Fane Eyre : but perhaps this is 
because it can now be told with greater detachment, and need not be written, as she 
wrote, with a pen dipped in the distilled essence of bitterness. A strange character, 
stern and indomitable, softening only toward the end of her tortured life ; and as she 
lay dying, she whispered, ‘‘ Oh, I am not going to die, am I? He will not separate 


us, we have been so happy.” HELEN MORAN 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


EMPEROR OF THE WEST: A STUDY OF CHARLES V. By D. B. Wynp- 
HAM Lewis. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 


SOBIESKI, KING OF POLAND. By J.B. Morton. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, O.M. By GeorcE MacauLay TREVELYAN, 
O.M. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OBSCURE VICTORIAN. By W. G. RmppELL. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT YORKSHIREMEN. By G. C. HgsELtTine. Longmans. 16s. 


A Pte Whig historians have a great deal to answer for. They are not, perhaps, the 
ever present menace to the cause of truth that Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis still 
supposes them to be. They no longer brood over our universities : it must be at least 
thirty years since their reign came definitely to an end at Oxford and Cambridge. And 
if, as Mr. Lewis justly complains, the honest work of Lingard is less regarded there 
than it deserves, that is not only because Lingard was a Catholic (though his religion, 
alas, may have had something to do with it), but also because he is so appallingly dull. 
If Lingard had only been readable—but these might-have-been speculations lead 
nowhere ! He ran into several cheap editions and should have run into more. 

For it is not enough to be scholarly. The Whig historians knew that: their own 
disrespect for original authorities is sometimes quite startling. But if your object is 
not scholarship, but political propaganda (as theirs was), it is obviously waste of 
time to write only for scholars, as Lingard did. The fact that none of the Whig 
historians felt any particular love of history for its own sake—none of them, except 
perhaps J. R. Green, showed any real feeling for the colour and romance of the great 


pageant, or any power of bringing past scenes to life—was a defect easily made up for ~ 


by a lively and trenchant prose style, a noisily partisan attitude on controversial 
questions, and a free use of invective. Nothing is more readable than good invective. 
Lingard, too dull or too dignified, ignored these facts. So also have the numerous 
historians of the modern scientific school, whose works Mr. Lewis does not mention, 
but who certainly have not followed humbly in the Whig train. 

That is why the average modern Englishman, who is a person, I can assure Mr. 
Lewis, almost entirely without Whig prepossessions—the swing of educated opinion 
is all the other way—has witnessed with delight, these twenty years past, the spectacle 
of Mr. Belloc paying the Whigs back in their own coin. They asked for it and Mr. 
Belloc has given it to them. As vigorous, as partisan, and as readable as the best of 
them, he has more real feeling for the past and more power of expressing it in worthy 
English prose than the whole Whig boiling put together. That is indisputable, surely. 
And it is for this same reason—because English opinion has changed, not only at the 
universities but among adults generally, so that eventually it must penetrate even to 
the schools—that books like Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s brilliant study of Charles V, and 
Mr. J. B. Morton’s more straightforward biography of Sobieski are assured to-day of a 
sympathetic audience they could not have hoped for fifty years ago. And how bravely 
they have seized their opportunity !_ You may not always be able to go all the way with 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis. You may not agree—few people will—with his sneers at the 
Elizabethan “ ballyhoo,” his dismissal of Drake as a “‘ brigand ” and Raleigh as an 
incompetent muddler (for it seems that he cannot defend Charles V without attacking 
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Elizabeth). You may smile at certain characteristic asides, such as his reference to 
that natural banditry which is concealed in the German soul.” But the same man 
who can write these things can write also of the Renaissance period : 


It is very necessary in contemplating the movements of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation to excite the imagination to a degree sufficient to perceive clearly the kind of men 
involved in it, the life they lived, the atmosphere surrounding them. It is necessary to 
imagine a general mode of life so rich, deep, free and vibrant, so fierce in its vitality that 
our own little drab attempts at living shrink from comparison, as from a flame. . . . For 
the Western world was suddenly intoxicated with the new wine of the Renaissance, the 
golden vision of the Indies and the Americas, the new voyages, the opening suddenly apart 
of the whole globe like a flower in the sun, the recovered intimate contact with the pagan 
Greek and Roman civilization which had already been well under way and which was 
hastened by the Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453, the culture pouring from the 
printing presses, the departure and return of adventurers, the thrill of conflict and con- 
quest ; and all Europe at this time is a whirlpool of fierce delights, passions, enthusiasms, 

' fierce loves and hates and generosities and splendours, fierce cruelties and sacrifice and 
saintliness and evil. 


_ Mr. Wyndham Lewis may be as partisan as any Whig; he may go to history for 

_ arguments rather than for the truth ; but the difference is that he finds there also 
inspiration. And note this admission : 

Not to the new impetuosity of human appetite nor to the new intensity of living but to the 

-__ incapacity of the Christian Church at this moment to recognise its opportunity and to 

control and direct these white-hot energies must be attributed that explosion of anarchy 

which was the Reformation. 


_ In the midst of all this, like a lozenge of some subdued, grey tint in the centre of a 
brilliant stained-glass window, we find the portrait of Charles V. He gets five chapters 
to himself, and that is ample. And if the portrait seems a little dimmed by its sur- 
roundings—why, did not the blazing framework of the Renaissance have much that 
_ same effect upon this grave, honourable, pious figure (as Mr. Lewis depicts him), 
this heir of the Caesars who, after striving through a long reign to preserve the unity 
__ of Europe, at last felt that he had done enough, and retired gently to a monastery in 
‘Spain ? According to Mr. Lewis, religion was always the controlling influence in 
Charles V’s life, and accordingly the religious history of his reign is emphasised here 
at the expense of the military—which does not matter much, for there was nothing 
specially characteristic or revealing in the Emperor’s method of waging war. ‘This 
view of his character is most skilfully and persuasively brought out, and we close the 
_ book with the rare feeling of having seen familiar facts in a new light and of under- 
_ standing them all the better for it. 

Mr. Morton’s Sobieski is fresh in another way—in the sense that the average English 
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pe mords, this book is extraordinarily well-timed. It is also extraordinarily well docu- 
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his amazing career ; and he has also discovered him to us as one of the best letter- 


writers that ever led an army in the field. Sobieski’s letters to his wife, whom he adored, 
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show him to have been a devoted lover and a good Catholic. That much we do 
know. Other things about him are not so easy to explain. It may be added—though 
surely quite unnecessarily !—that Mr. Morton indulges in no fireworks, no controver- 
sial introductions and epilogues, no quips and sarcasms, but just goes straight ahead 
with his enthralling story. In breaking this new ground it is the facts we want ; and 
Mr. Morton, when the occasion requires, can “‘ roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove.”’ This is a valuable book. 

Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has written this brief memoir of his father, Guy Otto Trevel- 
yan; who was the author of a well-known “life” of his uncle Lord Macaulay ; 
who was undoubtedly one of the Whig historians referred to above. But Guy Otto 
Trevelyan was not a Whig—or so I would venture to suggest; he was, rather, a 
Liberal. Moreover, he was an historian before he was a politician—or about the same 
time. It is interesting to speculate as to what he would have made of either trade if he 
had stuck to it. His son tells us that the effort of combining the two often ‘‘ drove him 
frantic.”” This short memoir, with its many hitherto unpublished letters and other new 
material, was well worth giving to the world. 

Mr. Riddell’s account of his career is something quite new. We hear of “ breezy ” 
books of reminiscences, of books ‘‘ without a dull page,” and so on ; but such phrases 
would fail utterly to convey the rollicking good humour of this little volume, its dry 
wit, and the unconscious art with which it has been put together. The creation—or 
perhaps I should say, the “ production ”»—of Mr. Gregg, the blasphemous, hard- 
drinking ship’s engineer, would alone be enough to make it memorable. Mr. Gregg is 
the best after-dinner story-teller I have met with for years. Mr. Riddell, it would 
appear, was made an engineer against his will—being one of the very few known 
examples of the genus boy who ever dreamt of any other calling. But though engines 
bored him at first he found them easy to understand and soon rose in his profession. 
Yet there will be few readers of this delightful and refreshing little book who will 
put ft, down without a sigh of regret that his parents did not pitch upon literature 
instead. 

Mr. G. C. Heseltine’s great Yorkshiremen include Captain Cook and Andrew 
Marvell, Guy Fawkes, Wycliffe and Wilberforce—in fact a surprisingly varied lot. 
Each gets his own vigorously written chapter, with a very few sentences conveying the 
author’s judgment at the end. Mr. Heseltine has his prejudices—he does not like 
heretics, for instance—but on the whole he is remarkably fair. Recent research has 
thrown some doubt upon the version of Captain Cook’s death which he accepts ; 
but, here again, there is only room in a book like this for one version at a time, and 
Mr. Heseltine is usually very careful with his facts. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


GARNERED SHEAVES: ESSAYS, ADDRESSES, AND REVIEWS. By Sir 
James GrorcE Frazer, O.M. Macmillan. 21s. 


TABOO IN THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By Jacos Sincer, Ph.D., The Open 
Court Company. gs. 


DRESS, DRINKS, AND DRUMS : FURTHER STUDIES OF SAVAGES AND 
SEX. By Ernest Craw ey. Edited by THEopoRE BESTERMAN. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


_ THE SACRED/‘FIRE : THE STORY OF SEX IN RELIGION. By B. Z. GoLp- 
- _ BERG. Jarrolds. 18s. 


ARNERED SHEAVES includes essays, addresses and reviews, which would 
not otherwise be easily or quickly accessible to Sir James Frazer’s readers. 
Extending as they do over the whole period of his anthropological writings from 1885 
to 1930, they cover a good deal of the history of his subject. For mental (usually 
_ called Social) anthropology, as he points out in an essay reprinted in this volume, 
owed its birth to the theory of evolution promulgated by Darwin and Wallace in 1859, 
and two of its founders in England, Lord Avebury and Sir Edward Tylor, have not 
_ long since passed away. Sir James himself is then a pioneer in the business of tracing 
_ “the evolution of the human mind which has accompanied the evolution of the human 
__ body from the earliest times. But as the later stages of that evolution have long been 
_ studied by the older sciences, it is only fair that the new science should confine itself 
_ for the most part to those earlier stages of which the older sciences had hardly taken 
account. That is why anthropology is commonly, and on the whole rightly, regarded 
as ascience of origins.” It was his expressed wish, in the essay just quoted, that there 
_ should be a central clearing house to receive and examine anthropological reports 
_ from all parts of the world, especially of course, where there were aboriginal races, 
_ and that from this bureau should radiate questions, hints, suggestions, and theories, 
; to observers stationed in the remotest parts of the earth : 
i Thus a perpetual circulation of facts and ideas would be maintained between the central 
_ bureau and outlying stations ; observation would quicken theory, and theory would 
_ stimulate observation. 
~ Works like The Golden Bough and Totemism and Exogamy shew that Sir James him- 
self has acted as this central bureau, and to mention a few examples from one quarter 
_ of the globe only, his work with Spencer and Gillen, Howitt and Fison, on the 
_ aboriginal tribes of Australia, shows the immense value to the study of mankind which 
has resulted from close co-operation between the anthropologist of the study, 
gathering his information from the whole world and comparing it at leisure, and the 
anthropologist of the field, observing, in the time at his disposal, “‘ as if no other people 
4 existed on the face of the earth.” In the collection of this vast mass of information, 
- and in comparing fact with fact to elicit the universal principles which underlie the 
- mass of particulars, he has opened to us a new kingdom of human knowledge. 
- Just as Darwin has affected the thought even of those who do not read him, so Frazer 
has affected the whole approach of civilized man towards the problem of the contact 
between European and more primitive people. The enlightened attitude of those 
who work in East and West Africa to-day is in no small measure due to the general 
_ awareness of primitive mentality which Sir James’s works have done so much to create. 
~ 'T’o have laboured as he has laboured in the gathering of exact observations and in 
the elucidation of their relation to each other would seem to have been enough for 
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one man, for in addition to about forty volumes of published work, there is a collec- 
tion of notes, which the writer of this notice has been privileged to see, equal in 
volume to at least half of all that he has published. These notes embody 
extracts from and summaries of important ethnological material in many rare and 
early works, as well as quotations from periodical literature published during Frazer’s 
life-time, including a good deal from Dutch and other foreign periodicals which appear 
to be for the most part unknown to English writers on anthropology. Scarcely any of 
this Materia Anthropologica has been used in any of his published books, and it is to 
be hoped that it can soon be made available to scientists generally. 

But Frazer is more than a scientist. In his address to the Ernest Renan Society 
(also in the present volume) he says : 


Il me semble que sans tendresse et sans poésie, on ne peut vraiment comprendre l’esprit 
humain et ses créations. 


The qualities which he ascribes to Renan’s work illumine all his own, so sympathetic 
and kindly tolerant is he of the varied ways of varied men, so rich in the understanding 
that belongs to the poet. His precision of phrasing and beauty of style delighted so 
severe a critic as Anatole France, who wrote a preface for the Gorgon’s Head to express 
his appreciation of just those qualities. To those who know only the Frazer of the 
Golden Bough, this book will come as a surprise, but will delight them no less. 

A chapter of special interest to the general reader as well as to the scientific is the 
account of “‘ The Cursing of Venizelos,”’ on Christmas Day, 1916, when the Metro- 
politan of Athens solemnly excommunicated a bull’s head, set up to represent Veni- 
zelos, and, with the crowd assembled, stoned it. This is only one of the many instances 
of the survival of savage superstition and practice in civilization which are gathered 
together in this volume. 

Many of the essays now reprinted are of interest for the future as well as for the 
past history of anthropology. The first in the book, Frazer’s earliest contribution 
to anthropological work, is ‘‘ on certain burial customs as illustrative of the primitive 
theory of the soul.” It is a subject on which the author has since collected a good deal 
of fresh evidence, which he hopes to embody in a separate work on the fear of the 
dead. To the elementary student of anthropology, there could be no better state- 
ment of its aims than in the essay on Mental Anthropology with its searching ques- 
tions ; to one who is no novice, these questions would form a wholesome, and perhaps 
humbling comment on his ignorance. The essay on “‘ Taboo ” preserves what is 
perhaps the earliest recognition of the great part which the system has played 
in{the evolution of human society. Like so many other subjects which have now be- 
come the common background for the study of anthropology, its recognition and ex- 
planation are largely due to Frazer. 

Asmall but valuable pendant to Frazer’s Folk-Lore inthe Old Testament is Dr. Singer’s 
Taboo in the Hebrew Scriptures. As material for the study of comparative religion, 
the book has especial importance because its author is a distinguished Rabbi and 
Hebrew scholar, writing with a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of his own 
religion. ‘Too many books on comparative religion are written by men who have — 
no intimate knowledge of any. Such intimate knowledge need not involve, and in 
this case does not involve, prejudice or bias. The book contains a very clear and 
readable introduction on Taboo in general, then discusses taboos of food and drink, 
sex, persons, places and things, and ends with a short essay on the 
evolution and significance of Biblical taboos. 

Another author who is inspired by Frazer’s comparative method is Ernest Crawley, 
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whose work, long neglected, is now being reprinted and edited by Theodore Bester- 
man. Crawley was a most uneven writer, sometimes startling us by his penetrating 
insight, sometimes boring us with trivial statements of the obvious, supported 
by a vast apparatus of quotation and instance which even a conscientious reader feels 
inclined to skip. If he is read with caution, there is much of value in his work, but he 
cannot be recommended without reservation. His theory of the origin of dress, in 
Dress, Drinks, and Drums, is reasonable, and well supported by evidence. Much has 
been written to the effect that dress was the outcome of our innate modesty, but 
Crawley quite clearly shows that the opposite is often the case, dress creating the 
feeling of modesty or false modesty, and mentions many naked races which are most 
modest. His general thesis is that dress is 


an extension (and thereby an intention) of the passive area of the person, just as a tool is 
of the active mechanism of the arm. It is a second skin, as the other is a second hand. 

His derivation of the lower part of man’s dress from the waist-string is especially 

interesting, the waist-string being originally not a support for a loin-cloth or apron, 

but a sort of continuous pocket in which the naked man stuck his tools. His descrip- 
tion of the functions of dress, social, sexual, and sacred, is generally illuminating. The 
brief account of the evolution from the thick sweet drinks of barbarism to the spark- 
ling wines and mineral waters of civilization is not very convincing. We may drink 
thinner cocoa than the ancient Mexicans or refrain from buttering our tea like the 

_ modern Tibetans, but there is little to choose between the man who will drink an 
ice-cream soda and the man who prefers his wine to pop, froth, and bubble. Both 
__ belong to the same stratum of civilization or barbarism, whichever you choose to call 
_ it. There is much interesting material about drinks, but the essay as a whole lacks 
coherence and point. A drum must have a membrane, and some of Crawley’s 
wooden “ drums ” are really gongs, but that does not affect his main contention that : 
_ the drum is more closely connected with the foundations of aurally generated emotion 
than any other instrument. . . . Most of our emotions tend to produce movement. 

Harmonious rhythm in movement and action is the soul of society. 

A study of his evidence and argument appears to justify his conclusion “ that it would 
probably be no exaggeration to describe the drum as the most widely used and the 
most important and significant of all musical instruments.” ‘ 

Mr. Goldberg has collected a number of facts, and has written a silly and flippant 
book in a most irritating style. It is not in the least scientific, and if anyone expects 
any other sort of interest because of the sub-title, The Story of Sex in Religion, he will 
_ be disappointed. It is one of the dullest books I ever read. 


T. K. PENNIMAN 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


ARABIA FELIX. By Bertram Tuomas. With an Introduction by T. E. LAWRENCE. 
Cape. 255. 

THE COURT MARTIAL OF THE BOUNTY MUTINEERS. Edited by OWEN 
Rutter. William Hodge. ros. 6d. 


OMNIBUS BOOK OF TRAVELLERS’ TALES. Edited by M1LTON WALDMAN. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. By L. F. BENEDETTO. With an introduction 
by Sir E. Denison Ross. The Broadway Travellers. Routledge. 21s. 


A HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION. By 
J. N. L. Baxer. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


WOLVES OF THE CHANNEL. By W. Brancu JOHNSON. Wishart. 155. 
GORDON AND THE SUDAN. By Bernarp M. ALLEN. Macmillan. 21s. 
REMOTE PEOPLE. By Evetyn Waucu. Duckworth. tos. 6d. 

BLACK FRONTIERS. By Sam Kemp. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


ANTI-COMMANDO. By Mr. Justice Sampson and Sir IAN HamiLton. Faber 
and Faber. 15s. 


AFRICA SPEAKS. By Pau L. Hoerter. Lane. 18s. 


R. T. E. LAWRENCE (in an introduction signed ‘“ T.E.S.’’) says of Mr. 
Thomas’s recent journey across the great Southern desert that it is “ the finest 
thing in Arabian exploration.” Yet he considers that “ the tale is good enough for 
the journey ” ; and that, coming from him, is high praise indeed. It is not undeserved. 
This book is written with real distinction. It is as artistically satisfying as it is thrilling 
as an adventure, and the wonderful collection of photographs with which it is illus- 
trated would alone have been sufficient to ensure its success. 

The details of the great journey are by this time pretty well known and need not be 
recapitulated here. Less publicity has been given to the chapters in which Mr. 
Thomas describes his anthropological researches which have led him to endorse 
Burton’s theory of the racial divisions among the Southern Arabs. He found no 
difficulty in pursuing these researches. Indeed, on one occasion his Arab servant came 
to him sniggering, after an overnight visit to the local graveyard, and was for “ pre- 
senting me with a once vital part of his revered parent.”” Others willingly offered their 
uncleanly heads for measurement. The results are discussed by Sir Arthur Keith in a 
learned appendix. But the whole book combines entertainment and instruction to a 
quite remarkable degree. It will be read by thousands who have never visited the 
desert or seen an Arab, and, may be, never wish to. 

Of all the great stories of adventure by land and sea, there can be very few indeed 
with a more immediate and catholic appeal than the story of the mutiny on the 
Bounty. There are hundreds that are better known. In spite of the recent appearance 
of one or two excellent books on the subject, the story of this famous mutiny is still 
unaccountably classified as food for sea-faring men and those specially interested in 
the sea. It is no part of the education of a gentleman to know it as he should know 
for instance, the story of the loss of the Birkenhead. Yet that extraordinary scene, 
immortalised in Dodd’s famous painting, of the mutineers turning Captain Bligh and 
his loyal followers adrift in the Bounty’s launch, without proper weapons for their 
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defence or food to keep them alive—the boat drifting away under the vessel’s stern, 
_ while jeering faces look out from the cabin windows and Christian, the mad midship- 
man, strikes a theatrically defiant attitude on the deck above—that scene must live in 
the imagination of all who have tried to visualise it. And what a type of the true story 
as opposed to fiction! The bully, Bligh (bullies are always cowards in fiction), who has 
been standing up, appealing vainly to the mutineers to take him back, sinks suddenly 
down upon the thwarts, turns his broad back upon the vessel that has thrown him out, 
looks at his men, sets his jaw square—ready for one of the greatest boat voyages in the 
history of the sea, made possible only by his dogged courage and inspired leadership. 
We heard something of all this in Mr. Rawson’s life of Bligh, published two years 
_ ago. Now comes a new volume in the excellent Notable British Trials series, including 
a full report of the trial of those of the mutineers who were brought to justice, with all the 
little details brought out in the evidence, so vital to an understanding of what happened 
and why. The picture is now as complete as we can make it: Mr. Owen Rutter has 
done his work well. A whole library shelf might be filled with contemporary accounts 
_ of the mutiny ; but it would not be complete without this latest edition, so impartial, 
so thorough, and so satisfying. There is a useful bibliography, but no index—an 
unfortunate defect. Also there seems to be a mistake on page 36, where Miles is omit- 
ted from the list of those who followed Christian from Tahiti. So small a slip would 
_ not be worth mentioning, were it not certain that the book will have a deservedly 
extensive sale. 
A memorable appearance in travel literature, from the English reader’s point of 
- view, is the publication, under the auspices of Sir E. Denison Ross and The Broadway 
_ Travellers, of an authorised translation of Professor Benedetto’s edition of Marco 
_ Polo’s Travels. The Italian professor’s recent discoveries and conclusions are, as 
_ every amateur knows, no less than sensational. The present editor could only refer 
_ to them briefly in his editorial notes, but he reminds us that they have been fully 
- dealt with by Mr. N. M. Penzer in his authoritative introduction to a reprint of John 
_ Frampton’s translation, which appeared in 1929. The book is admirably printed and 
_ illustrated, and makes a worthy and timely addition to a famous series. Before I 
_ leave the history of travel and come to the adventures of modern travellers, three other 
books deserve mention—an omnibus of Travellers’ Tales, edited by Mr. Milton Wald- 
man ; a History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration, containing a surprising 
- amount of information, of unimpeachable accuracy (so far as I have been able to 
check the facts), but written just too soon to include Mr. Bertram Thomas’s dis- 
- coveries in Arabia ; and a lively little history of the activities of the French privateers 
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in the English Channel, got together with his accustomed facility by Mr. W. Branch 


effect that Gordon drank too much. Most men of his period—and indeed of any 
_ period—probably drank more than was good for them ; but to represent the pious 
Gordon as a confirmed drunkard, with a Bible in one hand and a whisky bottle in 
the other, on no better authority than one or two contemporary references such as 
- Burton’s allusion to his habit of drinking sometimes ‘‘ pure water ” and sometimes 
_ “ water that was not so pure,” affords an excellent example of the ridiculous results 
- of looking at history through our own twentieth-century spectacles. Gordon, who had 
the good fortune to die before the great Liquor Controversy dawned in the West, 
never bothered about such things. “ I have no pleasure in eating and drinking,” he 
said, and that was the truth. But this book is much more than an apology for his 
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personal habits. It sets out, fully and fairly, the whole case for the defence of his con- 
duct in Egypt and the Sudan, and the reasons for his fatal decision to remain at 
Khartum. It is a much better case than many of us, brought up on Cromer and 
Milner, had supposed. It leaves Gordon a difficult man to deal with, moody and 
often reckless, but it does show that he was not acting recklessly, or without reason, 
at the tragic climax of his career. It is a book that no one who wishes to understand this 
highly controversial episode in modern history can in future ignore. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh has been to Abyssinia to report for an English newspaper upon 
the coronation of the new Emperor, Ras Tafari. He had never been in that part of the 
world before, and, as he says himself, had hardly even heard of Ras Tafari, but 
modern newspapers seem to prefer correspondents with open minds. Mr. Waugh 
surveyed the scene at Addis Ababa with the same youthful cynicism and blighting 
wit which he once brought to bear upon one of our lesser English private schools. It 
was an occasion worthy of his pen, for the invasion of the primitive Ethiopian town by 
gorgeously arrayed delegations from half a dozen European powers, bearing strangely 
divergent gifts (the British Government sent a gilded sceptre, the German a case of 
Rhine wine, and the King of Egypt a suite of bedroom furniture), produced an extra- 
ordinary scene, rich in humour as in colour. Why all this fuss ? asks Mr. Waugh. 
But he has made an extremely amusing picture of it, and personally I hope that he will 
travel again. 

Mr. Sam Kemp sets down in plain unvarnished English his recollections of the 
Matabele War and of a remarkable journey made by himself and a comrade from the 
neighbourhood of Buluwayo to the mouth of the Zambesi. They were rescued, 
somewhat reluctantly, by a party of Arab slave-traders, when almost at their last 
gasp. It is an interesting book and carries the stamp of truth on every page. Anti- 
Commando is described by its publishers as a companion volume to Colonel Reitz’s 
recent book, Commando, which gave such a fine account of the later stages of the South 
African War from the Boer point of view. Anti-Commando, has not, of course, the 
same freshness for English readers, nor the rough simplicity of style which made its 
predecessor so popular. But it is vigorously written by Sir Ian Hamilton and it 
follows the career of that remarkable man, Woolls Sampson, who had as much to do 
with the breaking down of the long Boer resistance as any leader on our side. 

Mr. Paul L. Hoefler has written an unconsciously grim and fantastic account of the 
invasion of the virgin plains of Africa by a party of American camera-men in motor 
cars. They chivvied the elephants, giraffes and ‘‘ Mr. Felis Leo ” until the wretched 
animals gave up the struggle and lay down peacefully among the spare tyres and the 
petrol tins, where Mr. Hoefler duly photographed them. He has achieved the 
feat of making even a lion look ridiculous. He also made friends with the ‘“‘ ebon 
warriors ” who inhabit those distant plains—‘‘ God’s great wild places ’—and in fact 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. He knew little of Africa before he went and seems to 
know little more now. Passing through the Suez Canal he was astounded to be told by 
his guide that there had been fighting there during the War. Travellers of Mr. 
Hoefler’s type go about the world in a perpetual state of goggle-eyed surprise. They 
are much to be envied. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


NE more Royal Academy Annual Exhibition has been opened, 
visited, discussed and dismissed and as usual the critics have 
said that it is a bad show. There is an old chestnut about Punch. 
ar “‘ Punch is not as good as it used to be ”—*“ It never was.” 
The corresponding thing about the Academy is “ The Academy is as 
awful as ever ’’—“‘‘ It always is.” But, in point of fact, it has been already 
improving for the last twenty years and is improving still. 


_An Improving Academy 
-FYAHERE are very few outstanding pictures this year ; there are also 
__ | (which is a good thing) few outstanding pieces of rubbish. There 
_afe a great many good drawings and etchings, and several scores of pictures 
‘that one would not mind having in one’s house. There are the usual 
‘absurdities ; idiotic judgments of Paris and portraits of the King by 
painters who can do other things better—such as Mr. Elwell, who paints 
Ake a miniaturist and is not at all the man for a large official portrait. 
There are the expected things by old R.A.’s who do the same thing every 
year because canny buyers in the north want the goods to be the same as 
the samples. But there are many agreeable things, and it is not a bad show. 
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‘How to Improve it Further 


wo | SHE main reason for the adverse criticism of the Academy is the 
| amount of sheer daubery exhibited there. It has steadily dwindled, 
‘so has the adverse criticism ; but there is still too much of it. With a differ- 
‘ent Hanging Committee every year a constant policy cannot be expected ; 
Sag H 
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but even the most conservative Committee selected from R.A.’s andA.R.A.’s 
could not put its hand on its heart and say that some of the pictures in 
this year’s show are anything but idiotic in conception and incompetent in 
execution. It is a common matter of complaint that there are too many 
pictures in the Academy, and that one never really sees them all. Wouldn't 
it be an easy matter for the Academy to give the screw another turn, 
and reject two or three hundred more attempted works of art ? If they would 
only do that, the good ones would have a much better chance, the general 
atmosphere would be immeasurably improved, and the critics who come 
with a desire to sneer would be robbed of their arms. The Royal Academy 
is nobody’s enemy but its own. 


English Ballet 


A ee Camargo Society announces a four weeks’ Ballet Season at the 
Savoy Theatre, opening on June 6th.—run in conjunction with the 
Vic-Wells Ballet and the Ballet Club. There is an imposing list of patrons 
and guarantors ; the officers are Mme. Karsavina, Mr. Edwin Evans and 
Mr. J. M. Keynes (a good mixed bag); the Committee includes Miss 
Phyllis Bedells, Miss Ninette de Valois, M. Anton Dolin, and Mme. 
Lopokova ; and the conductors are Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Con- 
stant Lambert. An imposing list of dancers has been secured ; many 
eminent artists have agreed to help with the decoration ; and the ballets 
proposed are half of them of British origin. Communications should be 
addressed to the Camargo Society, 5142, Campden House Court, W8. 


R. Brimley Johnson 


NE of the most industrious of working men of letters has passed 
away, at the age of sixty-four, in the person of R. Brimley Johnson. 
Brimley Johnson was a thin, tight-skinned, donnish Cambridge man who 
had a devouring passion for literature but no great talent for making a 
living out of it. For ten years, in the past Yellow-Book era, he ran.a 
small publishing firm ; he had the knack of discovering good authors 


but not the knack of keeping them. When the firm ceased operations _ 


Brimley Johnson persisted as a professional critic : and the nature of his 
propensities may be indicated by the fact that he wrote about, or ‘edited, 
Leigh Hunt, Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Prior, Peacock, Mrs. Delany, 
Mrs. Thrale and Elizabeth Fry. He was interested in the same subject 
as Austin Dobson, but lacked the lightness and elegance which appealed 
to him in others, and which Dobson possessed. 

Such men have a hard passage. Literature to them, is the most impor- 
tant thing in life ; they cannot keep away from it ; they are willing to fling 
away their days in the British Museum, and yet they make next-to-nothing 
out of it. Brimley Johnson was erudite, industrious and a lover of art ; 
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but if he was asked to write a review the review was shapeless, heavy, 

accurate and dull. Seldom can he have been convicted of a mistake ; his 

aa will STA ae ata He ought to have been a Professor of 
iterature in a provincial University ; had he been twenty years 

he probably would have become that. dai aie oe 


Pember Reeves 


AT Eagan PEMBER REEVES has died, at the age of seventy-five. 
__¥V The Press has spoken adequately of his public work. He was a 
_ Minister in New Zealand, he was High Commissioner here, he was 
_ Director of the London School of Economics. Two things were very 
slightly mentioned in his obituary notices. One is hardly our concern: 

he was in youth a first-class Rugby Footballer, and all his life followed 
_ the game with immense enthusiasm. The other is that he wrote and wrote 

well ; The Long White Cloud is one of the best books about New Zealand 
ever written. 


_ Lady Gregory 


i Pe. gaiety of nations has been diminished by the death of Lady 
_ & Gregory. “Who was her husband?” was often a question. He 
_ was an old man who had been an M.P. in the "forties (nearly a hundred 
_ years ago), Governor of Ceylon, and an F.R.S. She married him in 1881 
_and he died forty years ago. Thereafter she settled down to Irish literary 
pioneering. She was co-founder with Mr. Yeats of the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin ; she wrote books about Irish legends ; she attempted to establish 
_“ Kiltartan ” (or Irish and English) as a literary language ; and she wrote 
a large number of one-act plays. These last were her most durable pro- 
_ductions : Hyacinth Halvey, The Workhouse Ward, Spreading the News 
and other such are amongst the most amusing and most competently 
composed one-acters ever written. Her house at Coole, in Galway, was 
for many years the resort of the heroes of the Irish revival, and it inspired 
_ Mr. Yeats’s beautiful poem The Wild Swans at Coole. The war, the rebel- 
lion, the treaty, the Free State, Mr. De Valera: all these things have 
happened, and the Anglo-Irish world of Yeats and Lady Gregory, AZ and 
_Mr. George Moore seems very far away: gone with the Irish R.M.’s. 
- But when, if ever, there is a revival of culture in Ireland and a resumption 
of contact with Europe, Lady Gregory’s memory will be cherished as 
hat of one who was a patriotic Irishwoman and a very talented dramatist. 


‘The History of the Newspaper 

“WW AESSRS. BUMPUS have placed their old Court House at the dis- 
1 ¥V posal of the Press Club for an exhibition of English newspapers and 
journals from the Press Club Library. The exhibits represent the evolution 
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of journalism in England through the centuries, the earliest and one of 
the rarest numbers being the primitive Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus printed 
in Latin at Frankfurt in 1606 and containing news of the Thirty Years’ 
War then in progress. It is included in, and in fact it sponsors, the exhi- 
bition on account of its unique position, serving as it does as a model to 
the English printers in their ultimate choice of publication. Co-equal in 
interest is the Coranto Vox Populi, or Newes from Spaine, lent by the 
Prince of Wales, and the first copy of a regular journal translated into 
English and set up as the fore-runner of the present-day newspaper. 
After this printing activities developed, and the early publishers produced 
at intervals editions of the Weekeley Newes. Cohesion was subsequently 


evolved and three hundred years of evolution are now displayed ; a great 


testimony to the organising powers of the press. We cannot here refrain 
from giving a passing salute to our direct ancestor The London Mercury : 
No. 6 of which, of February 26, 1692, is on view. With No. 9, however, 
the title was altered to that, more alarming, of Lacedemonian Mercury 
which was printed and sold by Randal Taylor. There was, we believe, an 
earlier sheet called The London Mercury or The Moderate Intelligencer: 
this is not on view. In the excellently-compiled catalogue we read that 
“‘ Dunton’s Pegasus and his Athenian Mercury prepared the way for the 
essay papers of which the Tatler is the best known.” We hope that this 
enterprise so well organised and so generously contributed to by private 
individuals as well as the Press Club, will be really well attended by the 
public who may never again, during the present generation, have another 
opportunity for seeing in so admirable a setting the entire history of the 
development of English Newspapers. There is, in one of the rooms an old 
hand press from which facsimile copies of The Times of November 7, 
1805, containing the first news of "Trafalgar, are being reproduced and 
given away in commemoration of the Exhibition, which will remain open 
until the 18th June. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. S. MATTHEWMAN, formerly of the Swan Press of Leeds and Lon- 

don, has established a new private press for the production of finely 

printed books. The publications of the Red Lion Press will include both 

new works by modern authors and reprints of older literature, and will be 
issued for the Press by Mrs. Lahr at 68, Red Lion Street, W.C.1. The first three 
books to appear are Pierced Night, by Edward Hall Scott ; Later Rhymes, by Lady 
Margaret Sackville ; and Koya San, by Laurence Binyon. 
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ESSRS. BUMPUS will hold a Lewis Carroll Exhibition, at 350, Oxford 

Street, W.1., which will be opened on the 29th June, until the end of July. 
The exhibition will be an extensive one, and will include two copies of the 1865 
Alice and the whole of the Houghton Collection from America. Every side of 
Dodgson’s activities will be represented. Re 
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ESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE announce the publication on the 2nd June 
of The Universal Dictionary of the English Language, edited by Henry Cecil 
Wyld, Merton Professor of English Language and Literature at Oxford. It is “ de- 
signed to stand midway between the average desk dictionary ” and the “‘ larger Ameri- 


can compilations which have so long been the only alternative to the immense and 


valuable Oxford Dictionary.”’ It includes nearly 200,000 English words and phrases, 
and devotes a good deal of attention to etymology. It will be published at 42s., bound 
in dark-blue buckram, and with an alphabetical thumb-index at 45s. 
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HE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY (2s. 6d. from the Museum) con- 

tains in its current issue an account of an interesting accession to the Department 
of Manuscripts. This is the Kederminster Gospels, an eleventh-century manuscript 
of the “ Winchester ” school. It was bequeathed to the parish church at Langley 
Marish in Buckinghamshire in 1631 by Sir John Kederminster, and the trustees have 
now deposited it in the Museum, for greater safety and with a view to rendering it 
more accessible to the general public. It would bean excellent thing if more private 
owners of interesting and valuable “ museum pieces ” were to follow this example. 
Among other recent additions to the Museum are an Egyptian statuette of Bast, 
assigned to the twenty-second Dynasty, but very much larger than the rest of its class ; 
made of glazed sandstone instead of the usual fayence ; an English mediaeval silver 
spoon, discovered at Pevensey Castle, during the recent excavations, and presented by 
H.M. Office of Works ; and a valuable porcelain mug with yellow ground, painted 
with flowers in colours, and bearing the rare mark “‘ Pinxton ” in gold. The Pinxton 
factory was established in 1796 by a local landowner, with the assistance of William 
Billingsley, the chief flower-painter at the Derby works. Pinxton flower-painting is 
rare, and this example is said to be the work of Billingsley himself. The photographic 
illustrations are admirable, as usual, especially those of the Kederminster Gospels. 
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Caius Cestius 
(Hts pyramid overlooks the Protestant Cemetery in Rome.) 
I. 


NE name engraven on a pyramid 

Of all your obliterate tribe ; you drew your breath 
In Rome, unknowing that your future hid 

Such strange concatenations after death. 


How could you even dream two deathless young 
From that grey island in the northern sea 

Would wound a world with song, and, having sung, , 
Be laid to sleep with you, in Italy ? 


All the long reign of Christ between, that these 
Would celebrate things dead to you, outworn ; 
That your conventional divinities, 
New-purged to clarity, would be reborn, 


Made beautiful, gods, groves, and seas and skies, 
That all to you had seemed so commonplace, 
Trite, laughable, again should radiant rise 

As springs of morning to a weary race? 


And Cestius be a name made bright by theirs, 
Gleaming, unearthly, purged of baser mould, 
A phantom clad with soft, immortal airs, 

A name of music, trembling into gold. 


Who knows ? You may have been a selfish man, 
Heaping up riches, solicitous to save 

Enough to carry out a life-long plan, 

A tombstone worthy of an Emperor’s grave. 


Or you had neither fame nor wealth for wife : 
It may have been you also were of these _ 
Who daily live with Death, and long for life, 
Unfettered by the world’s necessities, 

And only seek the spirit’s diadem— _ : 
With Shelley and Keats a Cestius their peer, 
Who waited all those centuries for them, 

A sensitive, a sufferer, and a seer. 
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II 


Death levels ; and these piles of lettered stones, 
Ranging two thousand years, confirm the act, 
You are all one here, these even monotones 
Affirm your firmness, modesty and tact. 


I walked along the greening Appian road, 
Now by-passed, weedy, watery and forlorn, 
And found, surmounted by a squatting toad, 
A broken marble from a tombstone torn, 


By Time and weather ; and the words I read 

Were “ Probitas, Integritas ” ; is it sin 

To doubt the impeccable virtue of the dead ? ; 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ! ; 


And here there lie proclaimed, as all those others, t 
Types of the good, the beautiful, the true, : i 
The widows, and the viscounts’ younger brothers, ; 
Majors, old maids, and Admirals of the Blue ; A 


And young men, gifted, stricken by the measles, 

Who, dying, for an English home repined, 

And painters whom the plague snatched from their easels 
Whose works lie hid in the Eternal Mind. 


So here’s a corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England ; wreath, and bit 
Of sober hymn in marble slab congealed 
With optimistic lines from Holy Writ. 


Maidens and midshipmen and travellers mingled 
With Keats and Shelley and their lustrous bays, 
Shadowed by Caius Cestius who was singled 

To lie with them till Death ends all our days. 


Ill 


And one I knew who came here long ago, 

And mused as I a space, and went away, 

Full of bright dreams that none will ever know 
And vaguely spoke of them : and then, one day, 


Died in a war ; and grief it is to me 
That I shall never see that dearest head 
Hung with its antique grace so pensively 
Above this quiet company of dead. | 


J. C. SQUIRE | 
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Hawthorn 
LORNE—MIDSUMMER EVE 


HIS beautiful long evening of my own— 
where even the tall grasses stand so still, 
bearing their little tremulous neck of seed 
slung in a polished pouch of silken web 
upon their thread-like stalk ! 
Not a blade moves ! 


The sapling trees, which bow before a breath, 
their shoots like children over-sprung in strength, 
stand as though carved in space on this one night ! 


Not one of all the myriad silver leaves 
which veil the naked bodies of the birch, 
like paper lanterns hung on purple twigs, 
trembles or speaks. 


Scent of the hawthorn clings 
lovingly to this space—and on the ground 
the snowdrift of its petals covers all, 
the road, the bank, the mosses, and the stones : 
a reckless wedding frolic might have passed 
under this lichen-coated hawthorn tree 
3 which spreads its ancient, blossom-heavy arms, 
A stands, in this green, sun-gilded northern night, 
3 in this warm spell-bound silence, as though carved 
from the far pale, veined marble of the sky. 


;: But not one sound in all the country-side : 

2 no little hum of flying insect things, 

= no rat, no squirrel moves, and no bird sings ; 

3 yet, within hand’s reach there must be some nest | 


Released from their stern prison coat of mist, 
a trance has seized the hills of sheer delight, 
who, with each facet of their million eyes 
watch, in a tense emotion, deep as earth, 
old as the world, the Spring and Summer meet— 
here ! before my blind eyes, meet, love and mate : 
while every leaf and flower, each budding shrub, 
pebbles, and rocks and crags, the hills and I 
are one in this deep moment’s ecstasy. 
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There, in this hour so infinitely sweet, 
Summer lays Spring to rest, and takes her veil 
to bear it as his banner through the glens, 
out to the meadows, far beyond the seas, 
while Spring, the eternal Brynhild, sleeps and waits 
another year of her eternities, 
bound to the heart of this old hawthorn tree, / 
encircled by the purple heather flames | 
that burn and kindle, die, and burn again. 


Summer, his heart within the hawthorn tree ; 
sets forth upon his ancient pilgrimage 
to which his lovely doom has bound his feet, 
to gild the girdle of the spinning earth 
until, his shining armour torn to shreds 
by his old enemies the wicked winds, 
he may return to rest upon this hill 
to rest, to kiss his Spring, to be renewed. 
And as he rests he sleeps, and as he sleeps 
he weeps, and as he weeps—the Spring comes forth 
creeping and creeping from the hawthorn . . . see! 
again the shroud, the bridal veil, the tree ! 
ever, for ever. Evening of my own, 
the hills and I alone keep watch with thee. 


The pebbles scattered by my home-bound feet 
make sound of galloping horses on the brae ; 
a curlew cries, a young thrush stirs and cheeps, 
a wind is rising, grass and larches lean, 
the hills have closed again their living eyes, 
and the soft rustling feet of Noise once more 
possess the earth, the tree-tops, and the air. 


But as I enter by my own house door, 
and solitary light my own house light, 
I know I know that on a mid-June night 
where the hills draw together to one name, 
Summer the Spring has ringed in heather flame 
and bound her sleeping in a hawthorn tree. 
And as I draw the bolt of my house door, 
I carry in my heart a mystery, 
and O, I know that I shall know no more. 


EVEREST LEWIN 
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HAWTHORN—MIDSUMMER EVE 


Woodcut by MicHAEL WICKHAM 
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Horses 


I. 


NE of the earliest things that I remember 

(): the mouth of a horse, and my flattened palm beneath it ; 
The great loose lips and the hard white lump of sugar, 

The bag beneath, and the suddenly flying chaff 

As the head went up—lips trembling, nostrils shaking— 

In the loud, purring snort that scattered the hay, 

Whirring the hot, chaffy dust of the pavement 

Under the wheels and into the eyes of carmen ; 

And all the horses behind : horses in blinkers, 

Shaggy feet, tails that lashed madly at flies, 

Rough manes, smooth coats—the whole London background— 

Streets, stables, watering-carts, and the dank, warm smell 

Of straw and mud and muck and stamping horses ! 


Something got into my blood then, and stayed there ; 

Followed me year after year, inhabited me, 

Filled my brain with pictures, charged me with imagined motion, 
Set reins in my hands and the horse going beneath me, 
Filled me with a desire, unsatisfied, never-tried, 
But alive, as long as I am alive and breathing ! 


II. 


I remember the fair at Islington, and the ponies : 

Fat, ambling, broad-backed creatures, scattering sand ; 

And the horse with an ear for music, the lovely roan, 

The rider’s face, and the long, dipping habit, 

Trailing—as the horse knelt—trailing into the sand; 

And the black ones—with the men who called themselves Mexicans— 


Hats and handkerchiefs—whips flicking—nastily flicking up the 


sand. 


I could never see the Lord Mayor on Lord Mayor’s Day ; 

I was too small, or he wouldn’t lean out of the window ; 

Something always happened. But you could always see the horses— 
Stream on stream, line on line, fidgetting delicately past St. Paul’s, 
And secretly that disturbance went on in the blood 

All the years, all the years that I was living, breathing, and growing. 
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III. 


I remember the first race I ever went to, 

When I nearly fell over the fence with joy and wonder ; 
Propped up somehow, with the wood digging into my chest, 
Wind cutting into my back and the fine rain flying in my face, 
And the horses going down, slowly, with jockeys and colours : 
A card in my hand and a bookmaker bawling behind me. 
Suddenly a far shout curves into a growing echo— 

“They’re off ! ” Something in my heart leaps and stops. 
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IV. 


I remember other days, other horses : 

One called Femund, or something like it ; 

She ran with a tube, and it worried me 

To hear her coming round, gasping and snorting ; 

But she was second, so I suppose it must have been all right. 

Then that spidery black creature—Piccoliski, was it ? 

The good black horse that we had our money on. 

And the others—glorious legends—Eos, Furious— 

His winners, his glorious winning outsiders, 

With their long prices, prices that turned a small stake into a 
fortune ; 

Horses we never saw, horses we loved, 

Our own horses—woven into our lives—although we peveh saw 

them. 


Vi 


Do you remember what the game was then ? 

When we were kids, the night before a big race ? 

Leaning over the table with fast-shut eyes and a pin—_ 
Stabbing “‘ The Above Have Arrived ”—jabbing out winners 
Under the twinkling eyes of the old tactician, 

His square-tipped fingers running down the columns 

Of the dog-eared Racing Annual—looking up Form : 

I-O-I, 2-3-1, 0-0-0, picking out winners ? 


VI. 


They will never come back now ; those days are over ; 

Nobody comes home now with a tightly doubled evening paper 

And a basket of strawberries, because the dark horse came in at 
twenty to one. 
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Vil. 


Sometimes, quite mildly, I say that I want to put half a som ona 1 
orse ; 

But nobody knows anything. They take one look at my face 

And snort, and say: “ Oh, you, you don’t want to back horses 

I get desperate—I proffer the half-crown— 

But suddenly, quite suddenly, everybody in the room becomes one 

of those people who don’t bet. 

I am pushed back into truer, nobler womanhood ; 

I am protected, guided, 

Advised not to, 

In fact, put off. 


'» 
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VIII. 


At school we held ‘‘ Teas ”—affairs of curious definition— 

History Teas, Science Teas, French Teas, Literary Teas— 

Browningesque evenings, Tennysonian afternoons. 

I was in the Fifth when the Sixth went mad on Tennyson ; 

We all belonged to the Lit. and we all spouted something, or sang 

something ... 

Come Into the Garden, Maud . . . on the Lecture-Room platform, 

Making complete fools of ourselves at the Half-Term Tea. 

Out of school hours we could wear wide hair ribbon, 

And we did—huge black bows—straightening them furtively 

While E. intoned, and D. warbled, and, according to M., little King 
Charley was snarling. 

Suddenly a solid hour of Tennyson had its effect— 

A horse flashed out of my brain—the room swam and faded— 

I was Maud ! I was Maud, with hat and feather ! 


And the poison working in my blood burnt madder and fiercer : 
Sharply on either side the landscape receded, 

Fields and trees, with the hedges slashing my face ; 

We moved to the sound of hoofs in the leafy mud, 

A gate loomed up in the yellow October sunshine— 

Bracken crashed—we were up, we were over ! 


IX. 


A year or two ago there was that story of A— B—’s ; 

How he lived in Suffolk and had bought a horse 

On a slow, subtle system of what I can only call de-pricing : 
“Well, Sir, I think you could have it for . . .” 

And so on . . . lower and lower every week. 

Oh, how he made us laugh over that horse ; 

Sitting in the office, waving a cup of tea ! 
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X. 


Well, I haven’t got a horse yet, and I can’t get rid of the poison : 
I can’t ride it out, or jump it out, or sweat it out ; 
I can’t get rid of it with a hot bath, or whisky and hot lemon, 
I have to write it out with vers libre, very kbre, scarcely verse ; 
I have to hit it out like this on the typewriter, 
Not because I like it, but because prose won’t do it 
And poetry spits it out like a cherry stone. 
Quite right too ; why should modelled verse poison itself ? 
I have to let my brain fill itself up with flashing impressions, 
So that I am, in the same second, the child with the lump of sugar, 
The girl with the pink roses on the pony at Islington, 
The blue-habited rider with the waltzing roan, 
The Mexican with a scarlet handkerchief and a screaming whip, 
A mounted policeman in the Strand on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
A jockey in yellow, with white sleeves, white cap, cherry hoops ; 
Or Maud, in our wood, Maud, with hat and feather ! 
Because I have never yet been that part of myself 
That rides through the red autumn hedges . . . 
Hacking through the mud of the long October lanes. 
GWEN CLEAR 


TWO POEMS 
Marching Song 


‘* “w’VE taken the shilling and sworn and signed 
I And I’ve learned to shoot— 
But I’m sorry for all I must leave behind,” 
Said the Young recruit. 
‘* When the transport’s in and the stores are in 
. and the troops fall in 
a You'll perhaps be saner, 
For there’s women and glory and gold to win,” 
Said the old campaigner. 


“ But what shall I do when we’ve lost the fight 

And I’ve dropped my loot 
‘ And I creep into camp, with a wound, at night ? ” 

Said the young recruit. 

‘‘ When your money is spent and your courage is spent 

and your strength is spent 
You are still the gainer 
If you learn what a little can bring content,” 

Said the old campaigner. 
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“ But suppose I lose trust in my fellow men 
And myself to boot, 
Is there anything left for a soldier then ? ” 
Said the young recruit. 
“‘ When your faith is gone and your friends are gone 
and your honour is gone— 
And I can’t speak plainer— 
You can do like the rest of us : carry on,” 
Said the Old Campaigner. 


Query 


S pleasure so sure 

That it cannot fail ? 

Will passion endure 
And never be stale ? 


Will not old age 

Its potion send 

Our thirst to assuage 
And our love to end ? 


Will not to-morrow, 
Whate’er we do, 
Bring enough sorrow 
To me and you 


That we with trouble 
Of our own making 
Should seek to double 
Our hearts’ aching ? 


COLIN ELLIS 
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“THIS BLOODY TURF” 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


HEN a man has made a large pile he will, if he is sensible, try 
to become respectable. One man will buy acres he cannot farm, 
hunters he cannot ride, and pheasants he cannot shoot. Another 
: will collect pictures which, according to the advice of chance 
friends or dealers, or the whim of his wife, may be the work either of the 
oldest masters or the newest impostors. Another will devote himself to 
some special sphere of patriotic endeavour—cancer, consumption, or the 
Olympic Games. And a man who happens to have made a fortune in the 
theatre will certainly, in order to vindicate himself, begin to take an interest 
in the Art of the Drama. This may be manifested in one of three kinds of 
production : that of ancient plays (including those of Shakespeare), that 
of plays by sombre or bewildering modern foreigners, or that of new poetic 
tragedies, preferably blank verse, by neglected British geniuses. 
Mr. Stanley Gudgeon, arriving at a time when the first two forms of 
enterprise had been lately rather overdone, and no new British play in 
blank verse had been put on for fully five years, naturally decided to do 
what, by lapse of time, had once more become the really original and 
striking thing. He therefore announced to his friends in the Press, and they 
to a listening world, that he was determined to bring Poets back into the 
‘Theatre, and that he proposed to consider for six months any poetic plays 
that might be submitted to him, and at the end of the period, put on the 
best of them at one of his five theatres, with a fine cast and all the resources 
_of the modern producer’s art. Once more, thought thousands of idealists, 
_as they rustled the pages of their morning papers, a new epoch had opened 
in the History of the British Stage. The new Elizabethan age was once 
-more about to arrive. A theatre given over to trivial buffoonery, shallow 
smartness, cynical immorality and clumsy thrills, was once more to be 
purged and made the fit arena for all that is nobly passionate in the human 
soul, and all that is most melodious in human language. 
_ Mr. Stanley Gudgeon had spoken ; and, after all, if you cannot believe 
aman who has made half a million in two years, whom can you believe ? 
_ The public was given to understand—* reminded ” was the polite 
word most commonly used—that it was this renovation of the theatre 
which had always been Mr. Gudgeon’s aim. Paragraphists, sketching his 
-“ meteoric ” career, began to make it plain. They made the whole career 
so plain and deliberate, indeed, that it acquired, in retrospect, a kind of 
inevitability, like that of a figure in epic, fixed in ultimate intention and 
protected by the gods. 
_ The actual facts of the career were these. Stanley Gudgeon was the son 
of a respectable Nonconformist grocer in North—or perhaps it was 
South Shields, and after spending some time at the local Grammar 
‘School without distinguishing himself, proceeded to the local University 
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College. There, nominally, he studied in the School of English Literature, 
developing, as time went on, a taste for Art, Aubrey Beardsley and the 
Modern Theatre, though no great mastery over the language of Chaucer, 
or the doctrines of Areopagitica, which were the sort of things he was 
expected to work up for examinations. That he was set apart mysteriously 
from his fellows was already evident to him : he made it palpable to them 
by growing his hair longer and longer, and mooning about with his 
shoulders hunched and a smouldering fire in his dark eyes. He was tall, 
and, at this time, thin, and although his nose was short and parrakeetish 
and his other features not very strongly marked, the more imaginative of 
the young women students already detected in him, not without awe, a 
resemblance to the late Sir Henry Irving, which was precisely what he 
hoped to achieve. What more natural than that, when (chiefly owing to the 
enthusiasm of these young women) a University Dramatic Society was 
started, Mr. Stanley Gudgeon should become first secretary, then chair- 
man of the Selection Committee ; then producer, principal actor, general 
manager, and, in fact, general autocrat? The natural thing naturally 
occurred. Stanley opened his first season with a drama by Henry Arthur 
Jones. While this was still in rehearsal, the whole cast being wild about its 
beauties, he realised that this was not the sort of thing for a pioneer ; and 
in his later productions he drove steadily onward and upward, through 
Mr. A. A. Milne and Sir James Barrie to Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Shaw and 
Euripides (via Professor Murray), and his last play of all showed that he 
had really reached the penetralia of the Dramatic Renaissance. He first 
tried to induce the Committee to let him put on Ibsen’s Ghosts: they 
understood it, were afraid of the Governors and the parents, and refused. 
But he then procured copies of a German Expressionist play which the 
Committee understood no more than he did. ‘The play had been greatly 
raised by certain London writers, with whose panegyrics he had armed 
imself ; nobody liked to admit inability to perceive the splendours under- 
lying the surface gibberish of the thing, and, for three solid hours all the 
rank and fashion of North (unless it was South) Shields sat, as in a church, 
staring at a number of cubical designs and listening to a disjointed variety 
of hammerings, rattling and cryptic interjections. This was the turning- 
point. Stanley, the parental purse dry, hopes of a degree abandoned, even 
forgotten, nothing in view except the vague prospect of a fortnight’s stay 
in London with a college friend, who had got to know a man on a theatrical 
newspaper, suddenly established a liaison with Mr. Richard Grunt, Jnr., 
of Grunts, the largest ironmasters in North, or as it may be South, Shields. 
Mr. Edward Grunt, a plump, pink, prosperous, round-headed, fair- 
moustached man of forty, had married a woman who was the undisputed 
queen of Shieldian intellectual society. ‘The match was a very suitable one, 
as he himself had distinctly intellectual leanings: he had discovered for 
himself several of the novels of Mr. Wells, and had been heard to remark 
when quite young and a bachelor, “That chap Bernard Shaw’s a 
very clever fellow.” He had been, like many of his fellows among the 
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aristocracy of the town, to a Midland public school ; but had left early to 
go into the business, the sole evidences of his education being a mitigated 
accent, a polished heartiness of manner, and a notable Old Boy’s tie. 
Poorer friends often told one another with awe that he was reputed to have a 
standing order with the School haberdasher for a new tie every month. 
The atmosphere of the play-house he had always liked. He was a regular 
stall-buyer at the local theatre, and invariably went to the play when 
visiting London. 

At the time of his marriage he had already graduated out of the school 
of musical comedy into that of middle-brow drama: his wife broadened 
his outlook still farther. She, the daughter of the principal local doctor, 
took seriously the view that the age should and would be reformed by its 
dramatists, and it was a grievance to her that enforced residence in the 
cramping provinces prevented her from having an adequate finger in the 
pie. As it was, she had got herself and her husband elected members of 
the Sunday Mummers, that most chic and unsuccessful of London play- 
producing societies ; she contrived at least twice a year to dragoon the 
local Literary and Philosophical Society to pay the fee of some young man 
from London with a message concerning Strindberg, Wedekind and other 
Light-Bringers ; and no guest ever slept at her house without finding on 
his bedroom table, with the daffodils, roses, or chrysanthemums (according 
to season), odd volumes of Hauptmann, Sudermann, Hudermann, Bruder- 
mann and Still von Rudermann. 


There came a night. Mr. Grunt, ruddy, well-tailored, well-dined, and 
Mrs. Grunt, undoubtedly better dressed than anybody else in either of the 
Shieldses, sat in the front row at Stanley Gudgeon’s last performance as 
Lord High Panjandrum of the University Dramatic Society. The play, 


translated from the Lithuanian, was undoubtedly difficult, but undoubtedly 


pregnant with significance. The young men, driven by Stanley, went 
through their parts vigorously if not very comprehendingly ; the young 


a women, resolved to rise to the heights of Stanley’s vast understanding, 


raved and tremoloed superbly, for all the world as though their parts 


4 meant, not merely something, but everything, to them. Calm, in the midst 
of them all, was Stanley: selector, manager, producer, principal actor, 
sailing serenely through the leading part (that of a railway clerk named 


Czczcz, who was challenging the Almighty on behalf of all mankind) 
like a Triton among the minnows. Mrs. Grunt loved her husband, or at 


' any rate liked him enough not to love anybody else, at any rate too much. 
But love, like, admire, respect him as she might ; grateful though she 
might be for his reliability, his sense, his sympathy and his income ; she 
-_ could, nevertheless, not help feeling—and indefinable electric thrills went 
through her whenever he was on the stage and challenging the Universe 
in that deep, rich, rolling voice of his—that Stanley Gudgeon was different 
_ from anybody else whom she had ever encountered. There was no question 
of love; their souls met, without bodily contact, without speech even, in 
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an Upper Air inhabited only by the few who truly Perceive, Feel, and 
Understand. She knew it in every quaver of his speech, in every quick 
glance of his eye: this (for she herself was aware of rare genius) was an 
affinity : she could do nothing else for him (as she was married to Grunt 
and the Ironworks) but she could at least Serve him, and make possible the 
full flowering of his genius. That that might result in some exquisite 
intimate relation between them (something tenuous and poetic and re- 
nunciatory, over the head of the worthy podgy Grunt, but never, never, 
even tinged with disloyalty to him) may have fluttered across her mind like 
a butterfly across a garden, but she knew that that wasn’t really influencing 
her at all. No: Gudgeon with his genius, she with only her humble 
desire to serve and her unique power of judging player and play: they 
were fellow-servants of Art, and Art was all. 

That night, slipping off her cloth-of-silver in her bedroom, she called to 
her husband, who was disbanding his white tie in the sSoining dressing- 
room. 

“Ted,” she cried, “‘ come here.” 

: Right you are, darling,” he replied, appearing at the door, “‘ what is 
ites” 

*“D’you mind, darling,’’ she went on, “ sleeping in your own room 
to-night ? ” 

“Why, of course not,” replied he ; ‘‘ I’m not at all sleepy and Ill get 
on with Boswell.” 

“Oh, your wretched old Boswell,” she proceeded impatiently ; and 
then, with a touch of coquetry, “ But I suppose he seems different to you 
men. But look here, darling.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“You did enjoy to-night, didn’t you ? ” 

“Why, of course I did: I enjoy absolutely anything if you are there.” 

“Ted, I didn’t mean that. I mean, you did think that both the play and 
Mr. Gudgeon were marvellous, didn’t you ? ” 

“Oh, my dear, of course I did. One might think you had seen me 
yawn. I enjoyed every minute of it.” 

“Well, Ted, don’t you see : we have got tons of money, haven’t we ? ”’ 

“I don’t know about tons, but we’ve got enough to be going on with.” 

She tripped over to her dressing table, did something to her face, 
played the xylophone on some ivory boxes, nervously patted her hair, and 
then resolutely resumed : 

“Ted, I think it’s absolutely your duty to do something for Mr. 
Gudgeon. You simply must give him a chance with a London theatre.” 

“* How much would it cost ? ” asked Grunt. 

“Oh, J don’t know. What’s the good of being a man if you don’t know 
that ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Grunt impatiently. 

“Sorry, darling,” said Edward Grunt, “ he’s damned good and I’ll 
see he gets a fair show somehow.” 

“Thank you, darling,” said she; and then, after he had solemnly 
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kissed her and was vanishing, in a matter-of-fact way, through the com- 
municating door, she raised her voice : 
x : Rete ¢ : ; ee 
Do come in to me, darling, if you’d like to. I didn’t mean it just now, 


really. I’d like you to!” 


Thus began the career of Stanley Gudgeon. The Grunts took a theatre 
for him. It has often been done for people better, or no worse. As a rule 
the venture, begun with such high hopes, such faith, such assurance of 
infinite backing, such confidence of judgment, such supercilious finesse 
of casting, such pathetic certainty of giving the metropolis a new direction, 
crashes in a month. A silly play is rapidly chosen : a cast full of mouldering 
names is engaged ; all the engines of publicity are set in motion ; posters 
appear on all the "buses ; and, after a week or two of newspaper contumely 
and public indifference, the last ripple dies at the edges of the pond and ail 
is as if it had never been. But there are rare exceptions, and Gudgeon’s 
enterprise was one. Backed by the money of the Grunts, he took a theatre ; 
uncertain as to which of three Lithuanian plays to put on, he found himself, 
one Sunday night, at a performance of the Arts Theatre Club. There 
did he witness an old-fashioned farce, patently modelled on Charley’s 
Aunt. He loathed it, or, rather, was utterly bored by it, himself ; but he 
had the instinct for success, and that permitted him to notice that an ex- 
tremely mixed audience rolled about throughout the play, laughed till it 
cried, and tottered out, at eleven o’clock, both laughing and crying. He 
fixed up with the author, behind the scenes, and on very advantageous 
terms, that very night. The play is running still. Where did we begin? 
Wasn’t it here that we began? Yes, it was: Stanley Gudgeon, a power in 
the theatrical world, had made his pile. He was running five theatres, all 
with modern comedies, and now had to get right with the spirit of Ibsen. 
So he advertised for a poetic play. So he was sent hundreds. So he chose 
one. So he put one on. So here the latter portion of this sad story begins. 


Stanley Gudgeon yielded to no man in his opinion of his own opinion. 
But once you have bought a coat with an Astrakhan collar, you feel that it 
is your plain duty to delegate everything that can be delegated. He had, 
for his blank-verse play competition, a Reading Committee. 

“ Of course,” said he to various friends whom he met at his various 
Clubs, and to aspiring authors, and to aspiring actors, “‘ I can hardly be 
expected to weed out the rubbish myself. I have a lot of very clever young 
people to do that. But the final choice will, of course, be made by myself. 

So able had he been in his manipulation of the finances of the company, 
that he was really no longer at all under the power of those rather pathetic 


g provincials in North (or it may be South) Shields ; but he was not one of 


those who kick down the ladder up which they have climbed, and he did 


ask Mrs. Grunt to sit on the Committee of Judges, his Selection Com- 
mittee. With her were a poet, officially accredited by a Knighthood, and a 


dramatic critic, unofficially accredited because no paper coming out more 
I 
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frequently than once a week would employ him. The dramatic critic 
never turned up (though he took his cheque) at the meetings of the Selec- 
tion Committee. The Poet and Mrs. Grunt did it all by themselves. 

They were tempted by a hundred and twenty plays about King Arthur. 
They saw merits in a hundred and nineteen plays about Tristram and 
Iseult. They hankered after a hundred and eighteen plays about Helen 
of Troy. They rejected, with reluctance, a hundred and seventeen plays 
about Faust. In the end, reluctantly but inevitably, they agreed that ch 
obvious and inevitable winner was a play, by one, Rupert Slater, called 
A Stain on the Shield. It was gruesome, perhaps ; and there might be 
some things in it which would make censor and audience wince ; but it 
was undoubtedly the best of the plays submitted. 

One says they were tempted by all the others. “ They ” might be 
better represented by ‘‘ She.” The conferences took place at a dozen 
lunches at the Verbena Restaurant. The Poet turned up every time drunk, 
jovially indifferent and late; Mrs. Grunt turned up early, eager, well- 
shingled in body and soul ; excited at this chance of starting an epoch in 
the London Theatre. When she had doubts, the poet echoed them ; when 
she was enthusiastic, so was he; he had been paid his fee and he was very 
pessimistic about the works of everybody except himself. When, at the 
last luncheon, she said to him, fire in her eyes, “‘ Well, Sir William, I can 
tell Mr. Gudgeon, can’t I, that we agree about this play ? ” he replied, with 
muzzy emphasis: “I can’t tell you how strongly I agree with you. I 
couldn’t help thinking all the time that that must be our choice ; ”’ and, he 
added, looking her in the eyes earnestly, “‘ I knew you’d think so, too.” 

A quiver went through her. Why hadn’t she met poets when she was 
younger ? But, though he had passed it all off very well, he had never read 
one line of one manuscript. However, he had appreciated the lobster and 
the Burgundy. 


The announcement was made. The £1,000 prize had been awarded 
to Mr. Rupert Slater for A Stain on the Shield ; the premiére (a word 
never used of vulgarly popular plays) was to take place two months hence : 
would Mr. Slater (who had given no address) please come and see Mr. 
Gudgeon at the Marchioness Theatre. 

Mr. Slater came: he saw Mr. Gudgeon and was duly deferential. 
He was a crinkly-haired young man who appeared, even at his early age, to 
have seen better days. 

“ Tt’s been the devil and all to get through,” said he. 

Stanley Gudgeon diagnosed genius in struggle where a less percipient 
person might merely have guessed at drink. ‘There was a little talk about 
casting: Mr. Slater, refreshingly different from the majority of these 
ignorant but exacting authors, was extraordinarily anxious to leave “ all 
the technical side” to Mr. Gudgeon. So moved was Gudgeon by this 
tribute from a man of letters, that he at once rang for his secretary, had ~ 
the cheque for a thousand pounds made out, and presented it to the 
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grateful author. Mr. Rupert Slater was touchingly overcome by emotion. 
O* man,” he faltered, “‘ I don’ know wha’ to say. It’sh qui’ a surprish, 
ye know. Well, take it I shan’t forgesh ; ” and grasping the cheque firmly 
in his right hand, he walked very vertically out of the room, pausing at the 
door for a low bow and a still lower whisking of the hat. | 
That was that. And now for the first night. 


The first night came. So did Mr. Bernard Reckitt, Sir Oswald Plum- 
tree, the Marquis and Marchioness (in separate parties) of Humbermouth, 
Mr. Willie Osborne (with his usual monocle), Lady Ursula Stein, Lady 
Underdown, Sir Hubert Umfreville (that inveterate first-nighter), Miss 
Marjory Eckhard (full of news from the Lido), Miss Diana Porterhouse 
(whose father has just bought her a charming hunting-box at Melton 
Mowbray), that beautiful debutante, Miss Inge-Link, Lord Benger (who, 
though he has at last retired from the Bench, takes as keen an interest in 
affairs as ever), the Chancellor of the Duchy (taking a well-earned rest from 
his exacting official duties), Lord Peebles (whose news from the Jockey 
Club many people would give their eyes to hear), the Hon. Timothy Tibbs 
(who is an inveterate first-nighter), and that inveterate first-nighter, Sir 
Ezekiel Cohen. There were also present about a thousand persons, in boxes, 
stalls, circle, pit, and gallery not commonly, or indeed ever, mentioned in 
the papers. And the whole lot rose as one man. They cheered after the first 
act. They cheered still more after the second act. At the end of the play 
they simply rose and roared, all restraint vanishing, all class-distinctions 
going by the board. Stanley Gudgeon had done it again. And he had done 
what nobody else had done. He had put on a blank-verse play by an un- 
known living author, which was so dramatic that it had entirely captivated 
a cynical London first-night audience. 

The audience had certainly been swept off its feet. Not only had it 
enjoyed itself, but it had enjoyed itself at a play in verse, and an intellectual 
play at that : the experience was unique, and gratitude was consequently 
exuberant. 

As the audience, so the Press. Every dramatic critic in London, even 
the most carping and cautious, even the most theoretically exacting, 
saluted this new author, who had at last done what nobody since the 
_ Elizabethans had done: written a play in verse which was so thumpingly 
__ dramatic that the gallery could enjoy it as much as the stalls. 
One slight qualification there was. The critic of a twopenny daily, 

_ while very friendly, observed that “‘ Mr. Slater would hardly have written 


his play in its present form, had he not been, to some extent (however 


¥ slight) in the debt of Robert Browning, whom all too few people read 


now-a-days.” But this was only a very small fly in a very large piece of 


= amber. The Sentinel said ‘‘ Masterpiece.” The Messenger said “ It brings 


us back to the days of Ben Jonson, when blank verse was the natural 


speech of the man-in-the-street.” The Telegram said “ Mr. Gudgeon is 
evidently one of those men for whom the word ‘ failure ’ is not in the 
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dictionary ; it has always been known that his ultimate object was to restore 
poetry to the stage ; and now, without hesitation or fuss, he has done it, 
walking into the great succession ‘ as stars into their appointed places’.” | 

All London, temporarily tired of strained wit, pyjamas, the conflict 
between callous youth and puzzled age, bedrooms, revolvers, chintzes, 
cocktails and Chinamen, flocked to the play. “‘ This is new,” everybody 
said ; “‘ this heralds a reaction.” 

And so it might have been. Nobody knows where a reaction may not 
come from next. But a fortnight after the play had first been put on, a 
humble critic on the Theatrical and Athletic Weekly, who had gone three 
times with pencil and notebook, and knew shorthand, being so impressed 
by the poetry of the play, happened to quote in his paper the following 
passage : 

GRESHAM: Oh, to my chamber! When we meet there next 
We shall be friends. 
(They bear out the body of SETON). 
Will she die, Margaret ? 
MarGareT:: Where are you taking me ? 
GRESHAM : He fell just here. 
Now answer me. Shall you in your whole life— 
You who have nought to do with Seton’s fate, 
Not you have seen his breast upon the turf, 
Shall you e’er walk this way if you can help ? 
When you and Geoffrey wander arm-in-arm 
Through our ancestral grounds, will not a shade 
Be ever on the meadow and the waste— 
Another kind of shade than when the night 
Shuts the woodside with all its whispers up ? 
But will you ever so forget his breast 
As carelessly to cross this bloody turf 
Under the black yew avenue ? That’s well ! 
You turn your head : and I then ?>— 
MARGARET : What is done 
Is done. My care is for the living. Alan, 
Bear up against this burden : more remains 
To set the neck to. 

This did Mr. James Lunn of that weekly paper quote : this did his son, 
a Freshman at St. Simeon’s College, Cambridge, see—for he was a pious 
and unusual youth, and always read his father’s writings. It was not very 
often that his father used the word “‘ bloody,” even in quotation : his father 
frequently, at home, denounced Mr. Bernard Shaw for having vulgarised 
the stage with the word, and still more frequently, in his favourite tavern, 
denounced Mr. Shaw for emasculating one of the few remaining words 
with which a man could blow off steam when things were almost beyond 
words. The phrase, thus, arrested the boy’s attention: he then began 
uneasily to think that he had seen it before : he then remembered where : 


4 “THIS BLOODY TURF” a 


_ he then wrote to his father : and, next week his father (pretending that he 
__ had been leading up to it all the time) was allowed all the first four pages of 
his paper for his revelation that the play with which Mr. Stanley Gudgeon 
__ was drawing all London, was Robert Browning’s A Blot on the Scutcheon, 
with the names altered. 
_Gudgeon heard the news five minutes before his secretary came to tell 
him that Mrs. Grunt was on the telephone, apparently in a state of great 
_ excitement. “ Tell her I’m out,” he said, “ but tell her that, although you 
_ can't be quite sure, you think you heard me say something yesterday about 
_ lunching with her to-morrow. . . . No: tell her that I had to rush away, 
_ but especially instructed you to ask her to lunch to-morrow, as I’d some- 
_ thing quite especially amusing to tell her.” 


: The news hadn’t yet reached the general public. The theatre was 
_ full. The audience was enthusiastic. The people in the box-office were 
___as happy as kings. The ladies in the bar were saying, for the fifteenth 
_ time, “ Well, I never ! and poetry, too ! but what I always say is that you 
_ never can tell in the theatre. Now I remember—you was there, too, 
wasn’t you, Elsie >—at that play, The Cinema Girl . . .” 
Stanley Gudgeon, at the crisis of his career, was sitting in his little 
_ private room upstairs, surrounded by telephones, flowers, enormous fuzzy 
3 ee eaphs of actresses, embossed notepaper and leather-padded chairs. 
_ He rang up the number of Mr. Rupert Slater: it was only a last resort, 
_ for he had tried it daily for weeks : the answer, as before, was “ Mr. Slater 
left here a fortnight ago, and we believe that he has gone abroad.” He 
_ leaned his head upon his hands: and then, after five minutes, he had a 
_ brain-wave. He pressed the button to the house-exchange. 
“* Get me Park 11152,” he said. 

__ He waited. There came an answer, rather petulant, in Mrs. Grunt’s 
<4 voice. 
_ “TJs that Mrs. Grunt?” he asked. There was an answer. “ This is 
- Stanley Gudgeon speaking.” There was an answer. “ Could you lunch 
_ with me to-morrow at the Savoy?” There was an answer. “ No, please 
- don’t make up your mind before you’ve heard what I’ve got to say.” There 
__was an answer. “ Yes, I do assure you I knew all the time : not only that, 
_ but I did it on purpose.”’ There was an answer. “‘ You see—and I know 
ou’ve always agreed with me—I think it’s disgusting the way these high- 
4 Bev in the theatre always chase after the latest fashion. And I was 
_ determined to teach them a lesson. I put the play on without telling any- 

one. It was an awful wrench, but I felt that I had to put it on without 
even telling you.”’ There was an answer. ; 
-_ He sank back into his chair, relieved. He wished Rupert Slater in hell. 
But then he pulled himself together. Dash it all, hadn’t he really known all 
_ the time? He rang up a few friends on the Press and asked them to 
_ supper. > 
it all worked out according to plan. ‘“‘ Mr. Gudgeon’s Exposure : 
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“Mr. Gudgeon’s Challenge:” ‘‘ Mr. Gudgeon’s Fearless Blow:” 
“Mr. Gudgeon’s Triumphant Risk.” They all, let into the secret, 
honestly confessed (and why not ?) that they had forgotten their Browning ; 
and they all took their hats off to Mr. Gudgeon for so benevolently de- 
frauding them. Rupert Slater, content with his thousand pounds, was 
forgotten: it was agreed that Mr. Stanley Gudgeon, the most brilliant 
entrepreneur who had honoured West End theatredom with his patronage 
since the War, had taught all his fellows a much-needed lesson. Mr. 
Gudgeon was a devotee of the classics ; and from earliest youth his inten- 
tion had been to bring the plays of Browning back to the stage. 


It was twelve o’clock. They were drinking champagne together, having 
finished the oysters, at Bingo’s. 

“ Stanley,” said Mrs. Grunt earnestly, “ I still don’t think it was quite 
fair of you, considering it was Ted’s money, to do a thing like that without 
telling me.” ; 

“ Ethel,” replied Mr. Gudgeon, casting an eye around the restaurant in 
search of the gossip-writers, “if you don’t know, you ought to know that 
I’d tell you before anybody, before even Ted, if I could tell anybody at all. 
But I was determined when I first came to London (and you mustn’t think 
I shall ever forget that I could never have come to London if it hadn’t been 
for you) to show these damned pretentious Londoners up.” 

Her whole aspiring provincial soul rose in ecstatic assent. She could 
have thrown herself into his arms. However, there were people about. 
And she had a husband. 
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THE GREAT SUICIDE SCHEME 


By RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE 


I 


HE Assembly was packed, and there was hardly a single Deputy 

absent. ‘The President was to speak on the question of Suicide. 

The whole country was now thoroughly alarmed by its increase 
= in recent years, and the subject had also at the moment a special 
_ Piquancy for the Deputies themselves. For it was only a short time ago, 
_ and still fresh in their minds, that one of their own number had tried to end 
his life by hurling himself in front of a motor tractor—and this, of all 

occasions, when he was actually officiating at the Western Agricultural 

_ Trials. In addition they all knew well enough that any proposal that came 
_ from the President would be original and drastic, though I doubt whether 
any of them were prepared for the amazing audacity of the scheme he had 
- in mind. 
The President, contrary to the general idea that great men are always 
Insignificant in appearance, was tall, handsome and immensely dignified. 
_ I believe myself that, but for this fact, the events which I am about to 
_ relate would never have come to pass. For when people are suddenly 
_ confronted with an idea that is completely novel, their immediate instinct 
is to ridicule it in self-defence. Had a single Deputy laughed at the end of 
_ the President’s speech, the rest would have followed suit, and the project 
been hopelessly doomed. But it was quite impossible to laugh at so 
_ dignified a figure, and the Deputies were therefore compelled to examine 
_ his proposals with the intense care they deserved. 
- ** Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ our country is the most prosperous in the world. 
_ But now, for the first time, I find myself wishing that we were anything 
_ but prosperous, for then I might feel some hope of curing the appalling 
_ malady which has us in its grip. If I could point to want or poverty as its 
causes, I might hope at least to relieve them, if not to eradicate them 
- completely. But, as you all know, we are not afflicted by these evils, and 
I am afraid that Suicide among us springs from something far more 
" personal, from our failures in our intimate relations with others and from 
_ our failures in our intimate relations with our own selves : and in these no 
_ government can possibly interfere. Nor is it any use to try to check it by 
the imposition of heavy penalties, for it is obviously as futile as it is 
barbarous to inflict still further tortures on people who are already so 
_ wretched that they are driven to the last hopeless resort of self-destruction. 
_ Even in less enlightened countries the laws against those who attempt 
‘to take their own lives are seldom enforced, and we are not so stupid as to 
‘invent new ones. Let us rather face the facts. Let us realize that our good 
taste, which ought to have kept us from this selfish folly, for once has 
- failed us, and our good sense is doomed to be equally impotent ; let us 
realize that Suicide is inevitable. 
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‘“ Now I know it calls for a great deal of courage to accept the fact that 
our disease is incurable, but I also know you all have this courage. Are you 
brave enough, though, to go still one step further and demand that, as it 
cannot be cured, it shall at least be alleviated ? For one of the most 
appalling aspects of all these attempts at suicide is the frightful way we 
bungle them. We mutilate and disfigure ourselves bodily and mentally 
for the rest of our lives, or, if we succeed in killing ourselves, we die in 
frightful agonies. Just look at some of the means we employ! Razors, 
shotguns, a rope and a chair, Lysol. . . . Good Heavens ! How can we 
allow such horrors to go on, since it is in our power to prevent them ? ” 

The President paused for a moment and gravely regarded the rows of 
Deputies before him. 

“You know, Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ what I am going to say would 
shock most people, but if you allow yourselves to be shocked I shall be 
terribly disappointed. I implore you therefore to forget for the moment all 
preconceived notions, and to bestow on my proposal that fine quality of 
thought for which this Assembly has long been famous. After all it is not 
really anything so very new. The whole world agrees that the State has the 
right to take life, and we exercise this right continually to rid ourselves of 
our criminals and to defend ourselves against our enemies. But why do 
we limit ourselves in this way ? Since we have the right to inflict death as a 

enalty on unwilling victims, we have obviously far greater right to present 


it as a gift to those who long for it. My suggestion then is simply this : that _ 


the State shall exercise this right ; that on a certain day, to be announced 
beforehand, it shall grant release from their cares to all the miserable 
wretches who desire it ; and that it shall do so quickly, surely and pain- 
lessly. It is such a simple thing to arrange, Gentlemen, such an easy thing 
to carry out ; and yet it will solve our difficulty. For in future, instead of 
harrowing us continually with their piteous and abortive attempts, those 
for whom the world no longer has any attraction will be enabled to quit it in 
a discreet and dignified exodus. 

“* That is all I have to say. I have purposely been brief, and I know there 
are aspects of the problem which I have not mentioned. No doubt you 
will attend to these in your debate. But let us have no adjournments, for 
this nightmare has gone on too long already. I want you to make up your 
minds to-day.” 

For an appreciable time after the President had finished the Deputies 
remained silent. Then first one and then another began to recover from 
the shock of his startling proposal. The President, wisely I think, re- 
mained in the Assembly with them for several minutes, but when it 
became clear that they were going to deal with his proposal in earnest, he 
got up and went out. 

There is no point in describing their debate ; the important thing is that 
the President’s scheme was adopted, though only by a very small majority. 
However, with characteristic single-mindedness, the Deputies who had 
been defeated co-operated with the others in discussing the arrangements 
for carrying it out. 
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No agreement was reached as to the most suitable method of dispensing 

. death. Some were in favour of a modified form of the lethal-chamber, 

which had proved so effective in the painless removal of unwanted animals ; 

others preferred the guillotine, though this was objected to on the grounds 

that, hough ideal in other respects, it savoured rather too much of an 

execution. 

It was definitely decided, however, that those who wished to take 

_ advantage of the scheme must give notice of their intention beforehand, 

__ though, for the benefit of slate-club treasurers (for Christmas was approach- 

__ ing) and other defaulting financiers, no names need be given before the 

_ actual ceremony. The Chief of Police was also induced to undertake not to 
_ Station any detectives in the vicinity of the Death Chamber. 


II 
Paul Zeller woke up feeling utterly exhausted. 

_ All the day before he had struggled with a few bars of music he was 
- writing. At first he had been excited and hopeful. Then, as the day wore 
_ on and the bars still eluded him, he had begun to lose heart. His attempts 
_ grew gradually more and more mechanical, more and more involved, and 
_ though he knew that rest alone could help him, he lacked the strength of 
_ mind to stop. He did not even trouble to eat, but ground obstinately on 
_ and on, littering the table and piano with used indiarubber and filling the 
_ fireplace with crumpled balls of manuscript paper. By the evening he had 
_ become desperate and hysterical, pacing endlessly up and down his small 
_ bed-sitting-room, writing one version after another and striking each one 
- out, even before it was finished, with such exasperation that his pencil 
_ tore through the paper. Then for hours he had tried the piano, vainly 
_ hoping his fingers might stumble on something he had not thought of. His 
__ head ached, his throat was parched, his eyes were sore. Notes and phrases 
_ lost their meaning, ceased to be sounds, and grew into malignant things, 
_ sutrounding him in a narrowing ring. When at last he crept into bed they 
closed in on him, opened out, twisted and tangled themselves up with a 
_ sinister and terrifying significance, and then at the last moment straightened 
- themselves again, only to start some frightful fresh manoeuvre. He was 
_ almost delirious. i 

__ His landlady put his breakfast tray upon the table and went out without 
_ a word. As soon as she was gone he got shakily out of bed and wrapped 
_ himself in his dressing-gown. His music was lying about on the piano, and 
he went over and fetched it, sorted it out, an propped it against the 
- coffee-pot. As he ate he went eagerly through the whole thing, but he saw 
at once that all his work had been completely valueless. Suddenly a new 
_ idea occurred to him. He jumped up from his breakfast, found his pencil 
and tried to get the outline down. The pencil was too blunt to write. He 
- tried it in every position, but in the end he had to search through the un- 
tidy heap of his clothes for his knife. And now he found his idea was 
slipping away from him. He tried desperately to recapture it, and soon he 
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was embarked once more on the dreary sequence of the preceding day. 
But this time he had begun at a later stage, and it was not long before he 
reached the limit of his endurance. Quite calmly he tore each separate 
sheet in pieces, and dropped them in the fireplace : then suddenly flung 
himself on the bed and burst into furious tears. 

Poor devil ! He was one of those most unfortunate of God’s children. 


Possessed by an inordinate desire to create, he had only the slightest 


creative ability ; but unluckily he had just so much that in that specially 
imaginative period, which comes in early youth, he had been flattered by 
well-known musicians, and his work had been said to show great promise. 
Had it not been for this he might perhaps have escaped much misery. The 
appetite for praise, which is so inherent a part of the artistic temperament, 
had been whetted, and forced him on and on. Determinedly he attributed 
his failures to over-criticalness, and refused to allow that his genius might 
be short-lived. Only occasionally, after a collapse such as this, did he 
begin to have his doubts. Then, wondering whether perhaps he had 
missed his vocation, he would search wildly for some other means to make 
himself famous. He thought of turning to literature, but somehow he 


could never find anything to write about. He knew nothing about painting. — 


He had learnt no profession, and in any case he would not stoop to use his 
powers for material ends. He was thwarted in everything he attempted. 
Even in his social relationships he had no success. He would have liked to 
be popular, but was too moody and self-absorbed to be a good friend. He 
longed to be loved, but his love of himself effectually prevented his 
achieving intimacy with women. He was like a wild animal shut up in a 
cage, and endlessly looking for a way out. However he was soon to be 
presented with one. 

The morning newspaper still lay on the table, where his landlady had 
left it. There might be something in it to distract his mind. He pickei it 
up and began to read it listlessly, though he could hardly see the words 
through his tears. Then suddenly it dawned on him that here was some- 
thing of vital importance to himself. He read on hurriedly to the end. 

““Commendable promptitude has been shown in giving effect to the 
President’s proposal. The ceremony has provisionally been fixed to take 
place on Monday, November 2nd., the exact time and place to be an- 
nounced later. All those who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity 
must obtain their tickets within the next seven days. Arrangements have 
been made for the immediate printing and distribution of these tickets, 
and it is expected that they will be obtainable from any of the Registrars 
in the Metropolis by noon to-day. There will be a small charge of one 
frank per ticket, in order that the Exchequer may not be burdened by the 
entire cost of yet another Public Service.” 

He clenched his fists and addressed himself passionately. “‘ Come on ; 
pul yourself together ! Have the courage once and for all to accept the 

act that you are a complete failure, a miserable nonentity ; and to admit 
that life is intolerable under these conditions ! Haven’t you often made up 
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_ your mind to commit suicide before ? And why have you never done it ? 

_ Because you are a coward ; because you are terrified of pain. You told 

_ yourself that a revolver or a painless drug would be the only thinkable 

_ means, and you didn’t know how to get hold of one. But now you have 

your chance. There will be no excuse for you if you do not take it.” 

_ He got up and began to dress. His clothes seemed dirty and shapeless 

and the money in his trousers’ pocket felt cold against his leg. He slunk 

_ self-consciously upstairs to the bathroom, washed and shaved ; then put 

Za ee hat and a out. Ages 

% t was a raw afternoon, and the air was slightly yellow and fogey. H 

' walked on down the street till he saw a sphesinidl yang to set in i 
matter-of-fact voice, he asked the way to the nearest Registrar’s office. The 
policeman seemed to regard him curiously, and he was glad when the 

_ explanation was over and he had left him out of sight. Luckily the office 

_ was quite close, and he was saved the embarrassment of asking further 

_ directions. 

____ The Registrar was a little man with white hair and a gentle manner. He 

_ looked worried at seeing Paul. 

““ Good afternoon, sir,” he said, “Is there something I can do for you ? ” 

“ Yes. Can you let me have a ticket for the State Suicide ? ” 

The Registrar sighed. _ 

“ Ah, I was afraid so.” 

-_ He paused a moment while he looked speculatively at Paul, and then 

_ added diffidently, ‘ I suppose you really mean this ? You have not just 

_ been carried away by the newspapers ? ”’ 

JT mean it all right,’ answered Paul grimly. 

The Registrar was clearly much distressed by this new duty he was 

_ called upon to perform. He could not resist making a further appeal. 

- “ You would not care to tell an old man your troubles ? I know we are 

_ complete strangers, and I hope you will not think me very impertinent, but 

_-perhaps I could help you to find some other way out. You see, I have lived 

longer than you.” 

- * You could not help me.” 

= ‘Very well.” 

The Registrar adjusted his gold spectacles and fumbled ina drawer. 

~ “ You want a single ticket, I presume ? ” 

“Yes, of course. What else?” 

_ “There are also double tickets for couples who have made a suicide. 

‘pact. They are only one frank, fifty cents, instead of two franks.” 

- “Tell me,” said Paul, asking the question that was uppermost in his 

mind, “‘ have many people been in for tickets to-day ? ” 

~ “ One would be too many, sir. But I am afraid there have been several, 

and all of them fine creatures like yourself—both men and women. It is 

_ strange ; they seemed to have every advantage.” ere 

He held out a yellow ticket. Paul took it and thrust it in his pocket 

without looking at it. He felt curiously disappointed. 
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“* Well, good-bye ! ”’ he said as he went out. 

“ Good-bye, sir!” said the old man, “ There are still ten days to change 
your mind.” ; 

As Paul retraced his steps towards home, he became aware that he was 
very hungry. He soon came to a restaurant he knew, and buying an 
evening newspaper from a man in the street outside, went in and sat down, 
He opened the paper and looked at once to see if there were any new 
developments. He found several letters from the Bishops, expressing a 
variety of views. 

‘This proposal is a direct contradiction of all Christian teaching,” said 
the Bishop of St. Eadfast, while he deplored the ever-widening gap 
between Church and State. 

The Bishop of Vangard, on the other hand, took a more favourable view, 
and thought that the Church should be brought more into line with 
modern ethical thought. 

The Archbishop of Equilybria frankly admitted that he did not know 
what to think at all. 

Paul thought they were all fools. He turned the paper over in disgust 
and looked at the Stop Press. What he saw there gave him a terrible 
shock, for it was reported that the Scheme had met with an amazing 
response and over five hundred applications for tickets had already been 
received. 

This changed its whole aspect. Was he, then, to be just one insignificant 
sheep in a huge flock destined for the slaughter-house ? Was he to be 
herded to his death in a jostling, sweating queue ? He pulled the ticket 
from his pocket and glanced at it surreptitiously, concealing it from the 
rest of the room in the palm of his hand. It was coarsely printed and his 
eye caught the words : 

ADMIT ONE. STRICTLY NON-TRANSFERABLE. 

The whole thing became utterly repugnant to him. With a sudden 
impulse he tore the ticket into shreds. Then he remembered the Regis- 
trar’s parting words, and smiled bitterly. It had taken him just ten minutes 
to change his mind. 

As he finished his meal he began to reflect more calmly. Surely he had 
done right ? After all, was he really so certain he was a failure ? If only he 
could finish those few bars— 

He got up, paid his bill, and hurried back to his lonely lodgings and his 


music. 


Ill 
In spite of the energy with which the President’s Scheme had been got 
under weigh, the arrangements for its execution were not finally completed 
until Friday, November 13th, nearly a fortnight after the day that had 
originally been advertised. It had, in fact, been postponed three times 
and it was widely rumoured that the preliminary trials had not been 
altogether satisfactory. How much these rumours were responsible for 
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the terrible outcome of the Scheme I should not care to say. I should be 

inclined, myself, to lay the greater part of the blame on the shoulders of a 
_ certain enterprising speculator—but I will come to that shortly. It is at 

least certain that they did not seriously affect the attendance. 

Potter’s Field was a large waste piece of common land on the northern 

_ outskirts of the metropolis, and people had already begun to arrive there 
_ early on the evening of the 12th. They brought coats and rugs to keep 
_ themselves warm, and took up positions along the ropes enclosing the 
_ galvanized iron erection, which was the Death House. They must have 
spent a ghastly night under the shadow of this sinister building, especially 
as at about five in the morning the rain began to come down in a fine 
drizzle ; and the sight of about half a dozen coffee stalls being driven on to 
_ the Field soon after sunrise was very welcome. These were the brilliant 
_ idea of the enterprising speculator, and they contained other refreshments 
besides coffee. For, he argued, the poor devils would surely need a little 
Dutch Courage for their ordeal, and it would be the work of a real bene- 
_ factor to provide it. It should also be a good proposition, since they would 
not be likely to pay much attention to its quality. 
z Almost simultaneously with the appearance of these portable bars, the 
- main body began to arrive. It seemed to be composed chiefly of the riff- 
_ raff of the town. There were at least as many women as men, and they had 
not scrupled to bring children of all ages with them. It has never been 
ascertained how great a proportion of the crowd that congregated at 
' Potter’s Field that day were actually ticket-holders, and how many were 
_ merely morbid sightseers. In any case they all seemed to be in urgent need 
of the Dutch Courage. The bars did a brisker trade than the enterprising 
_ speculator ever dreamt of, and everyone was soon suffering more or less 
_ from the effects of bad alcohol. 
_ Owing to the absence of detectives the place became a paradise for 
crooks of all descriptions. The word quickly went round, and confidence 
men, three-card tricksters, pea-and-thimble and wick-and-pencil jugglers 
- turned up in full force. They were able to carry on their activities un- 
— molested, and I believe the day is still celebrated annually by them all over 
_ the country. : 
_ The President did not go to Potter’s Field himself, but was kept in- 
_ formed by telephone of all that went on. From the reports he gathered 
_ that things were not going quite as he had planned, and he blamed himself 
_ bitterly for his lack of foresight. When he realized that they were taking 
an ominous turn, he remained in practically constant communication with 
the officials. 
By half-past eleven, half an hour before the ceremony was due to begin, 
_ the place was a pandemonium. Some of the crowd had begun to lose their 
tempers as they pushed and elbowed one another for the front places. There 
_ was a fearful din, made up of their curses, raucous laughter, the shouts of 
hawkers, the wailing of babies and the songs of drunks. The air was thick 
with an acrid smell of mixed sweat, liquor, tobacco and trampled grass. 
K 
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Several women fainted and one man had a fit close to the best patronized 
bar, causing a momentary counter-attraction. Ambulances were hastily 
summoned. 

It was then that Paul arrived. 

He had come partly from curiosity, and also because deep down he had 
an insistent feeling that he was necessary there ; that his part in this strange 
drama was not yet complete. By the time he reached the Field this feeling 
had grown intolerably oppressive. He felt numbed, and stared at the 
disgusting scene for some time without the least emotion. Then he 
walked across and took up his stand at the back of the crowd, like an actor 
calmly waiting in the wings for his inevitable cue. 

All at once he was aware that some change had come over the place. 
He puzzled, trying to make out what it was, and then realized that the 
hubbub had almost ceased. Those who were at the bars hurriedly finished 
their drinks and streamed across towards the enclosure. He looked at his 
watch and saw there were only five minutes to go. 

Suddenly there were shouts of “ Make way, please!” on his right. The 
crowd writhed and twisted, and four squat figures popped out into the 
enclosure. They scuttled across to the sliding doors of the Death House, 
and began to erect their tripods and adjust their cameras. The crowd 
watched them, silent and fascinated. 

There was a momentary burst of confused shouting and a whine of 
wheels spinning. Everyone turned round ; but it was only a van, with 
further supplies for the bars, in difficulties in the mud. 

res began to whimper close to him, and was hastily hushed by its 
mother. 

Far away in the distance a clock slowly struck twelve. The suspense 
became unbearable. Then a loud jarring and squeaking of rollers broke 
the silence, as the sliding doors were slowly pushed open. 

A portly figure in a tight, shiny blue suit came out and faced the crowd. 
He took a leisurely look round, and began importantly : 

“I am sorry to say it has been reported to me that a number of pick- 
pockets are at work among you, and several articles of value have been 
missed ; so will everyone keep a sharp eye on their pockets, please ? ” 

He paused and became ingratiating. 

“And now, ladies and gents, I have to announce that we are quite 
ready to commence when you are ; so will you all come along, please ? and 
have your tickets ready to hand in at the door.”’ : 

He stepped to one side and stood waiting, gently rubbing his hands. 
ane a the photographers spoke to him in an undertone. He nodded and 
smiled. 

There was a scuffle near the gangway, and he took a couple of steps 
towards it, still smiling. 

“Easy there, please ; no need to hurry; there’s plenty of time for 
everyone.” 

But he had misunderstood things. The crowd were afraid and were 
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pushing backwards, not forwards. He waited and watched them for a 
moment and then strolled back to the camera-man, with whom he tried to 
keep up an unconcerned conversation. After about five minutes he 
advanced again, vexed and a little nervous. 

“ Here, I didn’t mean you to take what I said as serious as all that. I only 
meant not to come all of a rush. So step up somebody, please ; it’s time we 
got going. There’s nothing to be frightened of.” ; 

He stood there awkwardly, not quite knowing what to do. Another five 
minutes passed. Then he turned abruptly and went back into the Death 
House. Voices could be heard arguing inside. 

And now the crowd began to grow restless, and to suspect that nothing 
was going to happen after all. They started fidgeting and muttering. One 
or two, who were very drunk, and who had up to this moment been 
buoyed up by excitement, suddenly collapsed, and were helped away. The 
photographers looked at one another hopelessly and began packing up their 
cameras. 

All at once the official reappeared, but this time he was not alone. His 
companion had a florid, bony face and red hair, and was easily recognized 
as a sergeant in the army. He strode right up to the crowd, and addressed 
them in a loud, bullying tone. 

““ Here, what’s the matter with the lot of you ? Got the wind up at the 
last moment ? Now just you get a move on, will you? We’re not going to 
wait about all day.” 

A hostile murmur came from the crowd and suddenly someone spoke 


up. 
i All right, Ginger ; keep your hair on ! Wouldn’t you like to give us 
demonstration ? ”’ 

The sergeant turned on him in a flash. 

** You shut your mouth, will you! If I have any more of this, I’ll close 
the doors immediately ! ” 

It was then, in these fatal words, that Paul recognized his cue. There 
was a roaring in his head, and he began blindly fumbling his way through 
the crowd. Vaguely he was aware of shouts all round him. 

“* Hi, stop ! There’s a gentleman wants to go in.” 

* Let the gentleman through, please ! ” 

He felt eager hands helping him along, and all the time he kept repeating 
to himself : 

** Quick, before it’s too late ! I’ll do it this time ; this time I’ll do it for 


es sure.” 


He stumbled over the ropes into the enclosure, and walked unsteadily 


; ~ towards the officials. The sergeant beamed on him. 


“ Well, sir, you’re a bit late making up your mind, aren’t you ? But never 


a mind. Kindly come this way ; and may I have your ticket, please ? ” 


“Tm very sorry, but I haven’t got one.” 


__- ‘What d’ you mean, you haven’t got one?” 


“ T had one, but I tore it up.” 
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“Here, you don’t expect us to believe that, do you? And what’s the 
good of coming here without a ticket ? ”’ 

He was wild with exasperation and disappointment. 

“Can’t I possibly go in without one ? ” 

‘No, you can not ; and what’s more you can clear off quick, and stop 
wasting our time with arguing.” 

There were angry shouts from the crowd. 

‘*'What’s up ? ” 

‘* Why don’t they let him in? ” 

“ Bloke hasn’t got a ticket.” 

“ Here, take this ! ” 

“‘ Here’s one for him!” 

Paul looked round and saw a yellow card held out to him. The sergeant 
pounced on it. 

None of that, now ! You know very well the tickets are not transfer- 
able.” 

A roar of fury from the crowd greeted his words. 

Suddenly startled, Paul looked full at them, and then he saw that they 
were no longer human, but a vast pack of wolves waiting for the kill. ‘Their 
burning eyes were fastened hungrily on him, and their mouths were 
dripping with saliva. 

He screamed with terror, and turned and ran for his life towards the 
back of the building. Behind him he heard a long howl of despair, as the 
pack realized they had been cheated of their prey. 

What followed is, of course, well known. The mob, enraged beyond 
endurance and maddened by the poisonous liquor, charged over the ropes. 
Someone dashed up with tins of petrol, and amid shrieks and cheers hurled 
it over the building. There were cries of “‘ Stand back!”’, a puff of black 
smoke, and the conflagration had begun. Unfortunately, however, they 
were not content with burning down the Death House, but resolved to 
wreak their vengeance on the President himself. They poured out of the 
Field and down into the town, easily overpowering the few police who 
attempted to resist them. They burst open the doors of the Presidency, 
and swarmed in. They found the President in his study. He was lying 
face-downwards on the floor, his heavy revolver still in his hand. In their 
exasperation they battered and kicked his body, and relieved him of his 
gold watch and other valuables. 
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IX. Thalia, or The Muse of Comedy. 


By THOMAS DERRICK. 
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“QUEENS, NOW” 
By HELEN MORAN 


. . . Your letters are all real, just the tangled road children walked before you, 
some of them to the end, and others but a little way, even as far as the fork in the 
road. That Mrs. Browning fainted, we need not read Aurora Leigh to know, 
when she lived with her English aunt ; and George Sand “ must make no noise in her 
Grandmother’s bedroom.” Poor children |! Women, now, queens, now! And one 
in the Eden of God. I guess they both forget that now, so who knows but we, 
little stars from the same night, stop twinkling at last ? Take heart, little sister, 
twilight is but a short bridge, and the moon stands at the other end. If we can 
only get to her! Yet, if she sees us fainting, she will put out her yellow hands.* 


ARM with the compassion of her spirit, these words glow with 
life, more than seventy years after they were written. She, and 
the two she mentions, and many others, have crossed the short 
bridge ; and, queens, now, perhaps they are one in the Eden of 
God. Would they have taken heart, these little sisters, if they could have 
known how long and brightly their stars would shine in this, our night ? 

Emily Dickinson was born in 1830. Jane Austen, having been dead 
only thirteen years, was not very famous. George Sand was twenty-six, 
and preparing to go to Paris. Elizabeth Barrett, who was twenty-four, 
had not bauin to mention Mr. Browning’s name in her letters. A few weeks 
after Emily Dickinson was born, Charlotte Bronté, shy, awkward and 
forlorn, arrived at school, ‘‘ dressed in the outlandish garments thought 
suitable by Aunt Branwell for little girls of fourteen.” Her sister Emily 
remained at home : she was twelve then. Only two years later, in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Alcott presented her husband with a second daughter: 
they named her Louisa. It was quite a long time before there was a little 
girl called Alice Thompson. She was born in England, in 1850. 

There is no logical literary reason for grouping these people together. 
Although born within a balndeed years of one another, they are not literary 
fauna of the same species. Direct comparison of their works would be 
futile. Nor is it well to imagine their present abode too literally. Arguments 
might arise among those who understand such matters and feel able to 
define Heaven clearly and state the entrance requirements accurately. 
Although Emily Dickinson might pass fairly rigid entrance tests, it 
would be risky even in her case to ascribe too definite an abiding place 
to her. She had decided views of her own: . 

I never felt at home below 
And in the handsome skies 
I shall not feel at home 

I know, 

I don’t like Paradise. 


LL LLL 
*Letters of Emily Dickinson, New and Revised Edition, Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd ; 
Harper and Brothers. 
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Perhaps she does find her Eden 


Rt ee. Re so lonesome 
ze Bright Wednesday afternoons. 


but it would be an intrepid literary host who arranged an entertainment 

_ for her, gathering Great Ones together on paper ; and certainly the clever- 
___ est of hosts would have his hands full if he invited Jane, Aurore, Charlotte, 
_ the two Emilys, Louisa and Alice, to some Celestial Cocktail Party. 
i Mention any of their names in the presence of any intelligent, educated 
_ person, and the light of comprehension dawns immediately. These are 
- household names, familiar from earliest childhood ; known ; accepted. 
_ But the truth is that we know very little about them—* we ” with the 

possible exception of Mr. George Saintsbury and a few others of equal 
_ years and experience. This statement may sound absurd ; but the test 

is simple—try it on yourself. How many of these writers have you 

read within the past ten years ? Jane Austen : ah, yes, dear Jane Austen, 
_ Pride and Prejudice, and Emma, and Persuasion: or else there is the 
_ courage to say that you think she and Thackeray were greatly over-rated, 
_ and can’t quite see why all the fuss. . . George Sand? Oh, advance 
_ guard, wore trousers, smoked cigars, friend of De Musset, Chopin, Sainte- 
Beuve, and others ; lived in a very interesting time in Paris ; wrote. . 
wrote. . . Indiana. .. eh. . . ah and others ; yes, remarkable woman. Char- 
lotte Bronté—ane Eyre ; wonderful book. (It isn’t.) Emily Bronté ? Poet, 
delightful ; wrote Last Lines; and Wuthering Heights (and here the eyes 
soften and the voice drops a tone into deeper interest), although per- 
- haps she didn’t write it. . . but no matter; none the less great. Mrs. 
- Browning? Ah, Sonnets from the Portuguese ; wife of Robert; invalid ; 
' very romantic and all, life in Italy, there was a play, recently, Cedric 
- Hardwicke splendid as the father, Gwen Frangon-Davies—Katherine 
_ Cornell, you say, in New York ?—and was she good ? (Better than the 
play! 
4 ; Rd Emily Dickinson. A poet, a “‘ discovery ’’ of comparatively recent 
_ years. A bit modern, unusual—but what good reading ! She wasted no 
words, that woman. (True ; and she wrote some excellent doggerel, with 
a lilt admirable for singing by the Salvation Army on the street corners.) 
A sort of recluse, wasn’t she ?>—with some mysterious love affair, before 
_ she retired from the world? 
If the test has fallen too far short of the mark, there is no need to 
continue with these pages. I do not profess to know these my friends, 
_ do not call them great, have nothing new to say about them. Some of them 
are indeed mine. I cherish them as one does any dear human acquaintance. 
‘Well, once upon a time, there was a little girl, ten years old. She wrote 
in her journal : 

Sept. 1st.—Father asked us what was God’s noblest work. Anna said men, but 
-I said babies. Men are often bad ; babies never are. We had a long talk, and I felt 
better for it, and cleared up. We had bread and fruit for dinner . . 
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Thurs., r1th.—Mr. Parker Pillsbury came, and we talked about the poor slaves. 
I had a music lesson with Miss P. I hate her, she is so fussy. I ran in the wind and 
played be a horse, and had a lovely time in the woods with Anna and Lizzie. . . . 
It rained when I went to bed and made a pretty noise on the roof. 

Sunday, 21st.—. . . Anna and I got supper. In the eve I read Vicar of Wake- 
field. I was cross to-day, and I cried when I went to bed. I made good resolutions, 
and felt better in my heart. If only I kept all I make, I should be the best girl in 
the world. But I don’t, and am so very bad. 


Poor child ! Most people know her. If the true aim of literature is “‘ adding to 
the sum of human knowledge ”’, then her works were not literature ; if it be 
the enrichment of human life, then she is great, for if all the children who 
have read and loved her books were placed end to end they would reach— 
beyond the moon, probably. One hundred years after her birth, Louisa M. 
Alcott remains one of the world’s best sellers. Even before she died, her 
books were translated into half the important languages of the world. The 
_sad thing is that she wanted to write one book of her own, aside from the 
t-boilers necessary to keep her family going, due to the impractical 
idealism of a vegetarian (although doubtless lovable) father. 

At twenty-five she read the life of Charlotte Bronté, and was greatl 
moved by it. At that time, she herself was keeping the family going wit 
the most melodramatic of her writings, for which she received five or 
ten dollars. Her works had not been translated into any foreign language, 
and the ten thousand dollar income of her later years was far from being 
realized. Sewing and teaching were still necessary. On reading of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s life, she wrote in her journal : 

A very interesting, but sad one. So full of talent ; and after working so long, 
just as success, love and happiness come along, she dies. 

Wonder if I shall ever be famous enough for people to care to read my story and 
struggles. I can’t be a C.B., but I may do a little something yet. 


She was never a C.B., but she did a little something. How much more 
she might have done, it is idle to speculate. She felt the same yearning 
for time and peace which Emily Bronté and Emily Dickinson felt and 
insisted upon. She felt the things Mrs. Woolf expresses so well in A 
Room of One’s Own. When she was twelve years old, she wanted that. 
In one of the little notes written to her mother ee and her mother had 
a rather touching habit of writing each other little notes), she says : 

Dearest Mother: I have tried to be more contented, and I think I have been 
more so. I have been thinking about my little room, which I suppose I shall never 
have. I should want to be there about all the time, and I think I should go there and 
sing and think. 

But I’ll be contented 
With what I’ve got ; 
Of folly repented, 
Sweet is my lot. 
From your loving daughter, 
Lovy. 
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Her loving “‘ Marmee ” managed to arrange that room for her. Time to 
____use it was scarce, but the need and desire for it never left her. The family 
_ moved from the house where she had her little room. Many things changed 
_ in her busy life ; yet, always, when the pressure of her work was great, 
__ She sought a room of her own—finding it, often, in the impersonal seclusion 
_ of an hotel in Boston. 

; Always, there was the desire to write a book of her own—aside from 
__ the useful and necessary ones. Until she was about forty years old, there 
___was no time for it. Then, when her own health was none too good, she 
found a little leisure. Her beloved mother was dying, slowly. During the 
long nights of vigil by her bed, Louisa sat in the candle-light and wrote 
furiously on her own book. It was too late. The fires of whatever genius 
she might have had were long since quenched by necessity. She was 
advised not to publish the book. Her name, potent as it was then by 
reason of her success, was not powerful enough to obscure her publishers’ 
judgment about The Cost of an Idea. She did not give up easily. Eventually 
the book was published, but it was a mistake ; and yet, in spite of this and 
other disappointments and sorrows, her later years were reasonably peace- 
ful. During the last few of them, she, who at the age of ten said babies 
were God’s noblest work, at last achieved a baby of her own. Her sister 
died in Italy (not quite according to Little Women, for the book is not 
taken straight from life) and left her a little girl. She loved it. 

Emily Dickinson was born two years earlier than Louisa M. Alcott, and 
not very far away. Each lived the same number of years, one dying 
two years later than the other. Background and environment were not 
totally unlike ; yet there the similarity ends. The State of Massachusetts 
was larger in those days than it is now. These two did not meet and become 
friends, as well they might have done. But Emily Dickinson did not 
labour under the same difficulties. She wrote : 


Publication is the auction 

Of the mind of man, 

Poverty be justifying 

For so foul a thing. 

Sell the Royal Air 

In the parcel. Be the merchant 
Of Heavenly Grace, 

But reduce no human spirit 
To disgrace of price. 


- Of course she wrote other and more beautiful things. Common sense 
and exquisite perfection of phrase were characteristic of all of them ; and 
one has only to read her letters to know how human she was. Once, she 
was expecting friends to call. There was a knock at the door. Her sister 
answered it. “ My hope,” wrote Emily, “ out a petal.” This incident 
does not fit with all legends of Emily Dickinson, the chill New England 

~ recluse. Her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, writes quite reasonably : 
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There has been undue stress laid on her avoidance of what Emerson calls “ those 
devastators of the day.” She was never wantonly a recluse, nor did she know she 
was one. She ran from people because time was precious and the Declaration of 
Independence promised her the right to happiness where she found it. How well 
her sister Lavinia knew it was no renunciation to fly from many of the situations she 
faced in Emily’s stead. Emily’s poems came, and she let them in, while Lavinia, 
hearing a knock, “‘ opened the door to traffic with a berry woman.” 

The world Emily was running from was not the world of now. It was a small 
country village “ drifted deep in Parian ” all the winter long, asmall country village 
all the dusty summer through—with its births and deaths, spites, ministerial taking- 
sides, early tea, religious revivals in season, or the panic of unexpected relatives 
driving up for uninvited visits. All of which became empty and arduous beside that 
inner society peopled by the Brownings, “‘ Immortality,” “ Eternity,” and Brontés 
and all the rest of her intimates. 


Many things in her life have been unduly magnified. The long-suffer- 
ing Lavinia, being near her size, stood patiently while the seamstress fitted 
Emily’s dresses on her. To spare Emily’s delicate nature even this slight 
distress to her modesty, it has been said. Possibly—for modesty was the 
fashion in those days, and even excessive degrees of it were greatly admired. 
But geniuses in the home have certain privileges ; Lavinia was a most 
loving and unselfish sister ; and, quite aside from delicate sensibilities, 
who wouldn’t be glad to have someone else to take over the ordeal of 
“ fittings’ ? Emily Dickinson was intelligent ; her wit was keen, her 
humour swift-flashing. In her own way she was quite wordly : 


If roses had not faded and frosts had never come, and one had not fallen here 
and there whom I could not waken, there were no need of other Heaven than the one 
below—and if God had been here this summer and seen the things that I have seen I 
guess that He would think His paradise superfluous. . . . Pardon my sanity, 
Mrs. Holland, in a world insane, and love me if you will, for I had rather be loved 
than to be a king in earth or a lord in Heaven. Thank you for your sweet note. . . . 
I kiss my paper here for you and Dr. Holland—and would it were cheeks instead. 


That is scarcely the letter of a person inordinately shy. Nor would a 
prudish person, living in her day, fave appreciated George Sand as Emily 
Dickinson did. 

George Sand is another one about whom there has been much exaggera- 
tion. She had tremendous vitality, and possessed, to an unusual degree, 
what is called the ‘‘ courage of her convictions.” She loved people, loved 
life—and lived it, drinking deep of every cup. The essential mother, 
she was not always fortunate in her children. Solange, her daughter, 
was spared much of the unhappiness which had been the lot of the small 
Aurore Dupin; but Solange was not the ideal daughter. De Musset, 
who may well be called one of her children, rewarded her poorly—and 
yet some of his best writing was done, too literally, at her expense (spiritual 
expense—for she would not mind the other.) The case of Chopin was a 
little different. There the world, at least, acknowledges its debt of gratitude 
to her. The tale is told of how she bundled him off to Majorca, and settled 
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him and her other children in rooms of the deserted monastery, managing 
_ even in those circumstances, to achieve the domesticity demanded by her 

home-loving nature. On a sunny afternoon, she betook herself and the 
is off to the nearest town to purchase supplies, leaving Chopin 
alone. 

The storm, tropical in its violence, as storms can be on that island, 
_ came on suddenly. Alone, terrified, Chopin sat at his piano. Hours later, 
__ George returned, drenched but cheerful. Along the winding old corridors, 
__ She rushed towards the magnificent, sombre and haunting sounds from the 

piano. There sat Chopin, tears streaming down his tense white face as 
he played. She exclaimed in alarm. He could not speak at once ; and then 
he said, “ But no—it is not possible ! You were dead ! I saw you dead ! ” 
__ And thus he had composed his funeral march. 
: George Sand is now remembered more for those things than for her 
_ novels, yet this amazing woman found the time to write ninety-six of them 
(and not such bad ones either), to say nothing of a few plays and more 
_ ephemeral journalistic writings. Her life was very full ; there were friends, 
loved ones and family ; she acquired again the beloved home of her child- 
hood, and there, during the last years of her long life, she gathered people 
- around her as she loved to do. When, at last, those small white hands were 
_ still in death, perhaps she could balance her account with life, and call it 
4 even. If her books are not remembered, it is doubtful if she would care. 
_ There is another one more likely to be remembered for her life than 
_ for her writing. This is Mrs. Browning. It is barely possible that the pre- 
_ sent tendency toward the romantic may again bring her Sonnets from the 
_ Portuguese into favour ; but in these days it is not easy to dare very much 
_ for love—or at least, not easy to speak of it; and shy youngsters keep 
_ quiet about the sonnets. To express open admiration for Shakespeare 
_ is permissible ; but of course, he is Shakespeare. To some of us, being 
_ older, the reading of her poetry reveals new beauties, even though we too 
_ may look a little guilty if we are caught at it. 
There was a remarkable vigour about Mrs. Browning, for all her invalid- 
ism. After all, there is much to be said for being an invalid (this is not to 
"belittle her actual suffering ; but invalidism was more respectable in her 
time and not without its advantages.) Given a keen and active mind, a 
_ great deal of the world can be seen from a couch. If the view is oblique, 
_ it is none the less interesting. And it was no frail spirit that wrote this : 
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I tell you hopeless grief is passionless ; 
That only men incredulous of despair, 
Half taught in anguish, through the midnight air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 
In souls as countries lieth silent-bare 
- Under the blanching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute Heavens. . . . 
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How fortunate Elizabeth Barrett Browning was compared to the bright, 
solitary one who wrote : 
Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts ; unutterably vain ; 
and this : 
But when the days of golden dreams had perish’d 
And even despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherish’d, 
Strengthened and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again ? 


They say that Emily Bronté could not have written Wuthering Heights ; 
that she, in her secluded, shrinking life, could not have known these things ; 
that her maligned brother, Branwell, wrote the book, giving to it the 
magnificence of its sweep and fire and depth. It does not matter very 
much. We have the book. Possibly he did write it. We have her poems, 
too ; possibly it was Branwell who gave the poems their passionate univer- 
sality. He was her brother. She knew and loved him, long after the rigours 
of Charlotte’s bitter Puritanism turned aside. In Emily Bronté’s short 
life there was much that was yielding and beautiful, although never was 
her yielding weak. She was firm enough in her disowning of the world ; 
and, considering her world, there must be few to blame her. Emily Dickin- 
son looked upon her world, and found it good but in many respects tire- 
some and too trivial. If she had reason to withdraw from it, how much 


greater was Emily Bronté’s need to seek the wide sweep of moor, the — 


simple bloom of heather and swift, unconscious flight of birds ! 
Charlotte was Emily’s sister. She wrote a book tremendously appealing 
to men, piling Ossa upon Pelion of disaster and injustice upon the frail 
shoulders of a down-trodden little governess, a person of the most admirable 
character and ideals. Any man in the world would wish to protect such 
virtue—his growth in stature thereby would be almost definitely per- 
ceptible. Very seldom in the history of English literature has there been 


anything to equal, much less exceed, the superlatives of emotion and — 


language in Jane Eyre. Women (unless they are so unfortunate as to be 
troubled by a little imp of humorous detachment) can put themselves 
in the place of that deserving heroine and triumph with her in the end. 
Men can corners the villainous Mr. Rochester and feel that blindness 
served him jolly well ee for not coming to his senses earlier. Therefore, 
Jane Eyre has lasted down the years. How well it would have lasted, 
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had Charlotte not been the sister of Emily and a member of the extra- 
_ ordinary family, we cannot know. In the light of modern psychology, 
- Charlotte reduces almost too easily to a “ case history.” It is easier to 
_ pity than to love her ; and we can be glad that for a little while, at the last, 
she was happy. 
__ Jane Austen considered marriage “a great improver” of women ; 
_and she remarked with her usual sagacity, that “ single women have 
_a dreadful propensity for being poor.” 
____ Slowly and with reluctance do I approach any mention of Jane Austen. 
The community of her admirers is a closed one. When an alien enters, 
_barriers of superciliousness arise almost immediately. People who love 
_ her are downright touchy on the subject. You may not have to appreciate 
_ any of their other loves, you may hate their cats, ignore their amiable 
_ family dog ; but about Jane Austen. . . hm, well, it is a blind spot in you, 
and leaves you inevitably a trifle beyond the pale. The worst of it is that 
_ no one can tell you why this is so. You get Jane Austen, or you don’t ; 
and if you don’t, it is a pity. Reams have been written on the subject 
_ (although no one has done for her what Mr. Benson has done for the 
_ Brontés). The highest honours should go to Mr. Kipling, for one of the 
briefest and most telling bits of criticism in our language. He said Jane 
_ Austen “ left awful issue in the shape of one son, and ’is name is ’enery 
ames.” : 
(Si 1 People writing about her do not always agree, for the simple reason 
_ that it is impossible to convey the inherently personal quality of one’s 
_ love for her. Even the late John Bailey, temperate, mellow and perhaps 
the best of those who have written at length about Jane Austen, admits 
that her letters are not among the few that can stand alone. Yet, of those 
_who know her, who would spare the letters, illumined as they are with 
‘innumerable tiny mosaics, exquisitely designed for our amusement ? For 
instance, Mr. Heathcote’s “ genteel little accident ” when hunting : he had 
dismounted “to lead his horse over a hedge or a house or something,” 
and the horse had been so awkward as to tread upon him. 
_ Critics have a way of dissolving into paeans of praise when they write 
- of Jane Austen. Perhaps this is not surprising ; extremes may be necessary 
_ to penetrate the density of those who fail to appreciate her. One of them 
_ goes so far as to say, ‘‘ Nobody who likes Jane Austen can be wholly bad 
_ or wholly stupid.” It is more surprising to find the well-disposed critics 
disagreeing and misunderstanding one another. Mr. David Rhydderch, 
in a recent book, is by no means satisfied with the others, not even with 
- John Bailey : 
Z And John Bailey, though he knew the whole story with its gleanings of a hundred 
2 years, thought it “‘ all came to very little,”’ and said, ‘‘ she did nothing of daeie 
except the writing of her books.” But how Mr. ———— [here he names a we l- 
known living critic, who must be nameless in this paper] could say, knowing so 
much, that no critic on Jane Austen would find his essay complicated by biogra- 
s phy we do not understand. 
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I find it incomprehensible that anyone should not understand this clear 
statement ; and, in spite of his own evidence, I am forced to believe that 
Mr. Rhydderch did understand it, for he himself says, “‘ to biographers 
who require meaty subjects, she presents too tame a diet.”” But much must 
be forgiven Mr. Rhydderch : for when he was very young, he said Jane 
Austen’s novels were fit only for women and children; and he admits 
honestly that forty years must pass before one can appreciate them ; and 
makes the amend honourable, if not efficient, by singing her praises sin- — 
cerely, if a trifle chaotically, in this book.* ; 
Jane Austen could never be famous for the plots of her novels. They are — 
not startling. All of them move surely toward one end, where the characters — 
are neatly tied in parcels with neat matrimonial ribbons. Her characters are — 
types. But Jacob Wassermann, writing in an entirely different connection — 
says, something pertinent to this : ‘ 
We act as though life were infinitely spendthrift in its creation of types. Not at 
all. Old forms are used again, former experiments resumed. Similar combinations — 
yield similar results. 
Even so, Jane Austen’s books could never have lasted without their singu- 
lar, individual charm. For those who feel it, for those to whom her exqui- 
site irony appeals, her pages are as rich in iridescent colour as the flashing 
wings of a humming-bird—and as vibrant with life. 
Jane Austen was, perhaps, the greatest of the eight called to my mind 
by Emily Dickinson’s letter. She was the oldest—in date of birth, not 
in length of life. Alice Thompson, the youngest, is better known to us as 
that gracious lady, Alice Meynell; a star who has but recently crossed 
the short bridge of twilight. She, like Emily Dickinson, felt no grave 
necessity to write for the support of her family ; she, too, could take infinite 
pains, until each word emerged right and shining. She left comparatively 
ittle writing ; and even that is slight. Legends grow up around her, too ; 
but her own lines might well have been written fo her : 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white ; 
She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


Poor children; women once; queens now—safe folded, somewhere, for 
tranquil sleep. 


a ee 


a a a 
*Fane Austen, Her Life and Art. By David Rhydderch. With an introduction by Leonard 
Huxley. Cape: 7s. 6d. 
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i PARNASSUS IN TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
e By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 

3 R. JOHN SPARROW lately complained that the critics no 
a longer weigh the value of a new poem in its kind, but discuss 
is: whether or no the kind is legitimate. Clearly the arguments 
= raised by somebody’s wicked and meaningless remark: That 


_isn’t poetry! can only tussle with the question of method, for the fact 
_ that there is any argument at all makes it impossible to weigh the poem 
“simply as a poem. But it ought to be equally clear that herein there is 
hho argument ; there are only opinions. Whether the poet is Mr. T. S. 
Eliot or Lord Tennyson or Geoffrey Chaucer, his approach to poetry 
_is necessarily just the same. The same poor little collection of thoughts, 


the same dictionary, serve for all the poets, lumped together into the 
~ not whether they have got on. 
_ber ”, What it hopes to find—however unpromising the search—is : 
& 
a Nor will in fading silks compose 
“me now, is: 
‘“* Man superannuates the horse. . . .” 
; a poet, would be admitted to be quite a clever man, is dismissed by fools 
That isn’t good poetry ! To attack or defend a piece of poetry on general 


ae 


same charabanc for Parnassus. Unfortunately the charabanc stops on 
_ the way, and it is the critics’ duty to tell the poets where they get off, 
___ A further confusion arises in the appreciation of new poetry because all 
_ the public, even the most intelligent, is really looking for “‘ bits to remem- 
. My hand delights to trace unusual things, 
“£ And deviates from the known and common way ; 
- Faintly the inimitable rose. 
and what it is likely to get, at any rate from the volume* in front of 
“a Lucretius could not credit centaurs ; 
a Such bicycle he deemed asynchronous. 
F- : hen, when they read lines like these last, many give a great cackle of 
laughter. That isn’t poetry ! is said again ; and a poet who, if he were not 
as a perfect fool. 
_ But it is quite another matter to find a retort when somebody says : 
poetic principles is, in the first place, impossible because there are no 
general principles of poetry. Below the large utterance of a really great 


titic, moreover, there is not anything whatever to say about poetry as an 
abstract. It may be assessed as a function of the soul, but not as the trans- 
ation of thought into metre. Even Mr. Edmund Wilson, who is one of 
the most intelligent critics of modern poetry, cannot discover a touchstone 
by which we can be certain whether a particular poem is a real child of the 
Muse or a plausible foundling. So that when somebody says : That isn't 
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good poetry ! the most devastating answer is simply : How do you know ? 
In the last resort therefore, faced by a volume like New Signatures, the 
critic has to rely on his instinct, to treat his contemporaries as if they were 
being pulled out of a hat along with Landor and Herrick and Piers Plowman 
—secondarily contemporaries, and primarily poets. 

The instinct of this critic is baffled on the first page by Mr. Auden. 
He is, no doubt, a poet worth reading, yet doubtfully a poet worth reading 
twice. On the other hand no vestige of meaning attaches itself to his 
language before a second reading. Poets are not uncommmonly in this 
predicament. In a muddled way an image, a juxtaposition, pleases the 
reader ; but the end of the poem is only the end of a succession of such 
pleasures ; a general effect is wanting. If I read Mr. Auden’s Ode with 
care, still more if I read it in its context, as it is reviewed* in a chronicle 


of this number of the London Mercury, I can see what it ‘‘ means”. But _ 
the poem is not the development, but the reiteration, of a metaphor ; — 


the utmost of the reader is only to enjoy the journey, and to fetch up where 
he started. In what the mass of the public know as poetry : that is, the 
poetry of the nineteenth century, this would not matter so much. The 
best achievements of that age are static, the elaboration, in “ thrilling ” 
language, of a mood. Thus the Ode to a Nightingale. Or, if a poem is put 
in motion, it progresses on the system of high lights linked by explanatory 
passages. Thus Browning’s Waring. But nowadays we are not allowed to 


be thrilled by language. Although the thrill is still extraneous to the — 


plain statement, it is to come intellectually, out of a metaphor, and not 
sensually, out of the sound of the words. Such is, roughly, the system 
which has produced the best “‘ modern ” poetry—a makeshift system which 
is no more than a reaction against those who tried to cook up Lord Tenny- 
son on Monday, made into rissoles. Poetry so written must not be static. 
It must develop the primary statement. This is where Mr. Auden fails. 
With a considerable equipment he has nothing much to say. For instance, 
in Poem, I am convinced that he is not treating words as a surréaliste 
pattern, but I am convinced of nothing else : 


For what as easy 

For what though small 
For what is well 
Because between 

To you simply 

From me I mean 


Who goes with Who 
The bedclothes say 
And I and You 
Go kissed away 
The data given 
The senses even 
Rb Lt LEP Di SASSO OS So WS ICS an SANS Mes iE 


*The Orators. By W. H. Auden. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
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etc. this sort of poem is very much like Mr. Rickword’s parody of it in 
Twittingpan : 

you the one onely 

not more but one than 

two is superfluous two is 

i reminds you of me 

me reminds i of you 
Mr. Auden is not yet quite good enough to be meaningless. 

Next comes Mr. Julian Bell, who lets down this commendable volume 
with a bang—not a loud bang, but a bang—and at a length of fourteen 
pages. There is apparently at Cambridge a “ school ” of poetry which has 
“gone back to Pope’. Scorning a free charabanc, the school travels 
between the rails of the heroic couplet ; and it is not surprising if sometimes 
somebody jumps the points and “ goes back ” accidentally to Dryden. 

That Mr. Bell can write pleasantly his poem, Tranquillity Recollected, 
shows ; but this lies between two excursions into alexandrines—one an 
inelegant satire, one an inevocative Still-Life. The tricks of Pope are here, 
the uncertainty of the early Dryden, but nothing of Mr. Bell. I have dis- 
covered, from reading a mildly disappointing book* in which another of 
Mr. Bell’s heroic satires appears, that, on no matter what subject be 
no matter whose satire, a little dollop of brimstone is going to be dropped, 
like a stink-bomb, on four heads : the business man telling bawdy stories, 
the cissy, the law-keeper, and anybody suspected of impotence. My chief 
compliment to Mr. Bell is that he has avoided mentioning all of these 
hack-obloquies but one. 

The following poet, Mr. Day Lewis, gives me more pleasure than any 
of his colleagues. Mr. Lewis’s last volume, From Feathers to Iron, is full 
of good things, good because his poems create each that different radiation 
which it used to be fashionable to call a message, and which we know as 
“ putting it across ”. Thus : 

Now to be with you, elate, unshared, 
My kestrel joy, O hoverer in wind, 
Over the quarry furiously at rest 
Chaired on shoulders of shouting wind. 


Where’s that unique one, wind and wing married, 
Aloft in contact of earth and ether ; 

Feathery my comet, O too often 

From Heaven harried by carrion cares ? 


No searcher may hope to flush that fleet one 

Not to be found with gun or glass, 

In old habits, last year’s hunting-ground, 

Whose beat is wind wide, whose perch a split second. 


This is how the first of Three Poems from the Magnetic Mountain begins ; 
and when later Mr. Lewis turns to satire he makes a very much better 
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job of it than most of those included in Whips and Scorpions—professedly 
an anthology of satirical verse from 1914 to 1931. 

It is not inopportune that satire should again be recognised by the 
anthologists. Poetry without a satiric flash in it somewhere has become 
rarer and rarer. But of those poems which are wholly satiric in purpose, 
few can be said to hold a candle even to the overrated Churchill. Mr. 
Sherard Vines, the editor of this present anthology has, for me, discovered 
a satirist, Mr. Bunting, of whose work I look forward to seeing more, 
but the shadow of the four Aunt Sallies I have already mentioned lies 
heavy on most of the rest. Lack of variety has always been the root of the 
boredom of a collection of satire, for satire never produces a variety of 
objects. Thus, the whole War only produced the General and Bogus 
Heroism ; the present Peace, only my Aunt Sallies and—up to about 1925 
—the frustrated Virgin. To anthologise satiric verse no period under two 
centuries, in fact, contains enough changes of subject. 

However, Mr. Sherard Vines leads me back to New Signatures, because 
he publishes what seems to me the most successful of Mr. Auden’s poems, 
a Birthday Ode, also part of The Orators. (The cissy and the law-keeper 
get it hot, but let that pass.) I specially like the lines which begin : 

Spring again 

In the buds, in the birds, in the bowels, in the brain 
Spring in the bedroom ventilator 

Spring in the bearing of the hotel waiter 


Mr. Auden is at his best when an idea disintegrates thus into bright 
splinters. It is not a method of writing great poetry, but it admirably covers 
the deployments of one who finds it difficult to move. 

Of Mr. William Empson’s poetry I can safely say that it is great fun, 
as well as being a superb example of twentieth-, or seventeenth-century, 
technique. Like much of Donne, it offers nothing to hurry, but discloses 
quite easily, if one gives it a little attention, a clear vision expressed with 
perfect compactness. Few poems were ever more neat, none ever in less 
of a frenzy. The poem of which I have already quoted three lines will 
show Mr. Empson’s method : 


Lucretius could not credit centaurs ; 
Such bicycle he deemed asynchronous. 
“* Man superannuates the horse ; 
Horse pulses will not gear with ours.” 


Johnson could see no bicycle would go ; 
“You bear yourself and the machine as well.” 
Gennets for germans sprang not from Othello, 
And Ixion rides upon a single wheel. 


Courage. Weren’t strips of heart culture seen 
Of late mating two periodicities ? 

Could not Professor Charles Darwin 

Graft annual upon perennial trees ? 
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It is no good laughing at this sort of thing. It is no good complaining that 
it 1s unmusical. Mr. Empson can answer that the wit of his conceits is 
set off by the bearish movement of the poem, and to show that he is musical 
when he chooses he can point to the close of a sonnet, Camping Out : 

Smoothly Madonna through-assumes the skies 

Whose vaults are opened to receive the Lord. 

No, it is we, soaring, explore galaxies ; 

Our bullet boat light’s speed by thousands flies. 

Who moves so among stars their frame unties, 

See where they blur, and die, and are outsoared. 

Of the remaining four poets, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Plomer, Mr. Spender, 
and Mr. Tessimond, Mr. Spender is easily the best. Superficially he owes 
a good deal to Whitman, but below this almost inevitable debt he has an 
asset which none of his fellow-signatories possesses in the same degtee ; 
which is an interest in human beings, not as psychic patterns or subjects 
for a bizarre vivisectionist, but as objects for the more poetic emotion 
of pity. Instead of the faded ends of what is commonly called tragic, of 
what has been staled almost out of reality : the death of the young, the 
hopelessness of love—themes which need the highest genius to lift them 
out of repetitiousness—Mr. Spender finds pity (which in poetry does 
not imply condolence) for the blind, for those whom he exhorts to : 

Count your eyes as jewels and your valued sex 

then count the sun and the innumerable coined light 

sparkling on waves and spangled under trees. 

It is too late to stay in great houses. . . .; 
that is, for those who are ashamed of their strength. And at the same time 
it appears from The Funeral, he allows himself a new range of emotion by 
viewing the human world as a collectivist. ‘‘ No more are they haunted 
by the individual grief”. . . The Cambridge poets are nothing if not 
up to date. 


Both Mr. Plomer’s poems are taken from his latest volume of verse*, 
which also includes some of the satires in Whips and Scorpions. 'They appear 
to belong, as the work of Mr. Lehmann belongs, to that category of poetry 


q which is “‘ quite all right ”—the sort of poetry that an eager reader might 


tear out of a magazine (or rather cut carefully out) and send to a friend. 
And lastly, in more senses than one, comes Mr. Tessimond. 

So much for a sketch of an anthology to which several of the contributors, 
to my knowledge, are well under thirty. They are notable, if for nothing 
else, for the eagerness with which they avoid poetising. Every poem, even 


the least successful, offers an original position, whereas in the past when 


anthology poems were bad, they were usually bad on one of half a dozen 
patterns. Now, good or bad, they have something to say, and something, 
however obscure, apparently obvious to, anyway, the writer. The reader’s 
receptive faculties, then, have to be sharpened. Certainly the technique of 


*The Fivefold Screen, By William Plomer. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 
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reading Tom Moore will not get anything out of the new signatories ; 
but with the help of Mr. Michael Roberts’s excellent introduction most 
of these poems will not prove really difficult. This must be emphasized, 
for although anybody interested in modern poetry will buy this book, it is a 
golden opportunity to those who fight shy of modern poetry to begin. At 
least three of the poets included will be, are indeed already, important ; 
and this is, so far as I know, the only published anthology of its kind. 
It is possible to complain that too much attention has been paid to Cam- 
bridge, a city that has nursed almost every poet herein included ; but when 
we consider that here is a volume of forty-three poems without one con- 
ventional moan, without one catalogue of female charms, without one 
dainty lyric, without one confession of faith, without one word about what 
usually needs a sonnet to express ; but which at the same time offers 
beauty—beauty with a minimum of the power-of-the-machine jargon— 


wit, and a perfectly natural.acceptance of the fact that we are living in © 


1932, neither before nor after, you will surely concede that three-and- 
sixpence is not too much to ask for it . 
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GEORGE CRABBE 


Dec. 24, 1754—Feb. 3, 1832 
By MAY OTTLEY 


OUR poets, each destined to hold his own unique place in the 
House of Fame, occupied for a brief period, during the eighth 
decade of the eighteenth century, a singularly interesting and 
significant position. To the eyes of most of their contemporaries, 
Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, and Blake—even Blake—appeared but as four of 
a crowd of verse-makers, eager to wear their laurels. To the superficial 
scrutiny of a critic, no four poets could seem more dissimilar. Yet to these 
four fell the special task of building the bridge between the so-called 
Classical tradition of the eighteenth century and the Romantic revival of 
the early nineteenth century. And, of the four, the least distinguished and 
the least known has come to be recognised as the father of realistic poetry, 
as—in a special sense—the poet-painter of English country life and nature : 
Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires. 
This fact in virtue’s name let Crabbe attest, 
Though nature’s sternest poet, yet the best. 


Byron was a truer judge and seer than Hazlitt, who closes his extraordinary 
outburst of spleen and blind censure with the prophecy, part of which was 
to be fulfilled in a sense far other than he foresaw :—“ Mr. Crabbe’s writ- 
ings .. . will remain ‘ as a thorn in the side of poetry,’ perhaps for a century to 
come !” But the thorn pre-supposes the rose, though it be only the lowly, 
fragrant “ Dunwich rose,” as familiar to Crabbe as the yellow horned 
poppy, the teazle, the “ salt lavender that lacks perfume,” and the “ green- 
fringed cup-moss”’ with its “scarlet tip.” “ My descriptions,” says 
Cowper, “are all from Nature; not one of them is second-handed.” 
- 'The Flemish masters,’’ wrote St. Beuve, “ have met their match,” an 
astute and wise appreciation, more applicable perhaps to Crabbe than to 
Cowper, Burns or Blake. Sore 
; For, to the reader, and to the student of human nature, the abiding inter- 
~ est of Cowper must always lie in his own haunting, tragic personality 
- rather than in even the most vividly descriptive passages. The inner 
_ struggles of that tormented spirit—revealed in poetry, in hymns, in those 
letters of his, as absorbingly intimate and poignant as Keats’ own—these 
are what arrest and hold the reader. He has a depth of spiritual passion, 
an unquenched, unsatisfied desire for spiritual light and peace, a human 
tenderness of rare quality, known to Lamb, but for which we look almost in 
_ yain in Burns or Crabbe or Blake. In the most striking passages of The 
Task, such as the description of the Ouse, or of the woodman in the snow, 
_ for example, we catch the reflection of Cowper’s own individuality : a 
certain “ diaphanous ” quality, Landor would have named it, rather than 
any more easily recognisable mastery of poetic form or language. In him, 
the poet and his work seem to merge into one. 
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Burns occupies a very special place in this famous group. His first 
successes as a poet were merely local; he used traditional language and 
forms ; he chose subjects familiar to his neighbours. But the very fer- 
tility of his genius was bound to overflow a wider world. He could, like 
his great predecessor, Dunbar—who, prevented by a headache from writ- 
ing, proceeded forthwith to write verses on the headache—make a poem 
about anything which came into his mind. It is this amazing faculty of 
finding poetry in all things, in the ability to clothe all things with light and 
lovely words, ‘‘ more tuneable than lark to shepherd’s pipe ”’ that gives 
Burns his distinctive place in the so-called Romantic movement. He has 
nothing to do with stereotyped methods, style or form or mood. At his _ 
best, he is wholly spontaneous and lyrical, and it is this pure radiance and 
power of lyricism which makes him not only a very great poet, but which 
actually makes all Scottish poetry lead up to, and decline from him, as— 
we might say—all English poetry leads up to, and declines from Shakes- 
peare. He has other qualities, of course, a passionate candour, a burnin 
flame of sympathy with elemental human nature and with all lowly an 
down-trodden creatures; but that which exalts him above being a 
supremely great national poet, is his matchless lift of the spirit in song. 

The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander, 
Adoun some trotting burn’s meander 
And no think lang ; 
O sweet to stray, and pensive, ponder 
A heart-felt sang. 
One of those Elizabethan poets whom Blake loved sang thus : 


Crabbéd age and youth 

Cannot live together 
But for him, there was no antagonism between the two. Age, youth ; ex- 
perience, innocence ; were they not two facets of one shining jewel ? Were 
they not both found in that mystical world of which he possessed the 
golden key ? Does not this “‘ enskied ”’ poet, tossing aside all conventions, 
introduce his readers to that supramundane place in which it is his habit 
to dwell? Like Coleridge and Lewis Carroll, he has the magical power of 
passing “the bounds of true and false,” and taking us with him ; this 
dreamland is the land of reality : 

There is no pathos in Blake’s innocent world ; he is a native of the place [writes 
Raleigh] and none of the natives sits aloof to compare and ponder. There is ‘no 
humour ; the only laughter heard in that Paradise is the laughter of woods and 
streams and grass-hoppers and the sweet round mouths of human children. There 


the day is a festival of unceasing wonders, and the night is like the sheltering hand 
of God. . 


In his work as an artist, mature brain and hand respond each to other in 
perfect equipoise of thought and art ; his work as a seer is dimmed and 
obscure ; but in his radiant lyrics, and his eternal childlikeness, Blake is 
indeed the harbinger of the Spring. We do not seem to catch any responsive 
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echo in Crabbe’s spirit to any of these three, so diversified and dissimilar 
do they seem to be. 

And yet these four poets together achieved that, which disunited, could 
hardly have come to pass when and as it did. For these four together, 
without any apparently conscious effort or aim, or link one with another, 
had in fact broken down the age-long rule of rhetoric in poetry ; they had 
substituted that which to them appeared directness of approach to the 


_ Divine, to the supramundane, and to the world of nature and of men. 
_ And this they brought about, it would seem, by abolishing once and for all, 


the tyranny of the pastoral convention. With its august lineage in poetry 
and in prose, from the hands of Theocritus, Vergil, Boccaccio, Mantuanus, 
Marot, Jorge de Montemayor, Sannazzaro, this light of a golden age illum- 
ined the genius and the song of Spenser, of Milton, of Pope, and the 
pages of the Arcadia, of Menaphon, of Pandosto and of Rosalynde. It 
had irradiated the delicate pastorals of Fletcher and Jonson. Above all, in 
As You Like it, Shakespeare had transformed this frail and lovely thing 
into a philosophy of human life ; and his Perdita, with no hint of incon- 
gruity, took her share in one of the wisest and most profound conversations 
ever held on the relationship of art and nature. 

But that “ golden age ” was long past, and still the star of the shepherd 
hung in the deepening twilight of an overcivilised and sophisticated 
century. In fact, it became part of the artificial conventionalism of the 
period ; Chelsea shepherds and shepherdesses adorned the china closets 
of the rich; Sophia Primrose took her place in the family group as a 
shepherdess, ‘“‘ with as many sheep as the painter could put in for 
nothing’; even Allan Ramsay allowed the artless freshness of his Gent/ 
Shepherd to be tainted with the exotic atmosphere of the pastoral. 

It was this new attitude towards country life which attracted Dr. 
Johnson to Crabbe. He who had boldly declared that the best sight for a 
Scotchman’s eyes was the road which led to London possessed far too 
truthful a mind to allow himself to be blinded by the false light of pastoral- 
ism. In his zeal for reality, he has not a good word to say for it. “ An 
intelligent reader ” (he is alluding to Shenstone) “ sickens at the mention of 


4 _ the crook, the pipe, and the kid.” He classed shepherds and nymphs to- 


” 


gether as “ exploded beings,’ and condemned them all. In Crabbe he 


recognised a kindred spirit : 


He had revised The Village [writes Boswell], an admirable poem by the Reverend 
Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments as to the false notions of rustic happiness and virtue 
were quite congenial with his own. 


- And Crabbe had a helper still more powerful than Dr. Johnson. The 
_ ‘poet’s dreary apprenticeship, as a boy of fourteen, to a Bury St. Edmunds 
surgeon, was followed by a similar experience at Woodbridge which would 
have been equally dismal save for one shining guerdon, a magazine prize 


for some lines on “ Hope,”’ plucked from that drawer, may be, which he 


. describes as full of ‘‘ verses.” Though he returned to Aldeburgh, that 
home of his childhood, with its memories of tedious, monotonous, summer 
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days and its bitter memories of bleak winter nights on the marsh-en- 


circled quay at Slaughden, with the salt tang of the wind in his face, and 
the salt on the casks freezing his fingers, with the avowed intention of 
becoming a surgeon, yet he had no real doubt now as to his vocation. 

Inability to make his way strengthened his conviction, and buoyed up 
with high hopes, with few belongings, save a case of surgical instruments, 
three pounds, and a bundle of verses, in 1781 he made his way to London. 
At every step, failure met him. Finally, having boldly produced a small 
volume of poems at his own risk, his publisher failed, and he was face to face 
with starvation. He was in debt for his poor lodging, and had not a penny 
- in the world. In despair he wrote a letter to the great statesman, who, with 
Dr. Johnson, by sheer strength and fullness of personal character, domi- 
nates the life and history of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Burke was immersed in the stress of the final struggle with Lord North, 
but he did not tear up the begging letter of an unknown youth : 

I am one of those outcasts [wrote Crabbe], without a friend, without employ- 
ment and without bread. I had a father (poor drudge of a so-called salt-master !) 
who gave me a better education than his broken fortunes would have allowed. . . . 
In April last, I came to London with three pounds, and flattered myself this would 
be sufficient to supply me with the common necessaries of life, till my abilities 
should procure me more . . . I knew little of the world . . . I wrote, and fancied 
perfection in my compositions ; when I wanted bread, they promised me affluence. 


. . . Time, reflection and want have shown me my mistake. . . . Can you, Sir, — 


in any degree aid me with propriety ?. . . . I will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, 

and if I have not the happiness to obtain credit with you, I must submit to my fate. 
The letter sent, Crabbe paced Westminster Bridge all night, in agonised 
suspense. Would the great man be accessible ? Would the author of the 
immortal phrase, ‘“‘ I must see the men, I must see the things ” prove, in 
this case, that he meant what he said ? Yes, there was no disappointment 
for Crabbe here. Not only, after paying his debts, did Burke instal him as a 
member of his family at Beaconsfield, not only did he find a printer for 
The Library and The Village ; he persuaded the Bishop of Norwich to 
ordain him ; later, an introduction to Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor, pro- 
duced from him an immediate gift of £100, followed by the presentation 
to a living. It is needless to pursue Crabbe’s fortunes further. The Parish 
Register, published in 1807, was succeeded by The Borough—containing 
some of his finest and most characteristic descriptive passages, in 1810. 
His last work, The Tales of the Hall, was printed in 1819. Six years before, 
Crabbe had been given the living of Trowbridge. 

Something in him, his wholly English temperament perhaps, urged him 
back to Dryden, and in Dryden he found what he needed, the rugged 
vigour of the great poet’s rhymed couplet, the energy and directness re- 
quired for a narrative poem. In Dryden, too, he found a kindred, though 
a greater, personality, one whose most profound belief was in England and 
the literature of England. From Dryden, he moved back, across the 
centuries, to the father of all English poets, the fountain and the master of 
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all narrative verse. But here a natural hesitation took possession of our 
__ poet. For Chaucer, and Boccaccio too, had found some common links to 
hold together their stories and their characters, “ a point of great difficulty 
| and hazard,” even to them. 

No such link as a pilgrimage, nor companionship born of flight from a 
plague-smitten city, could come Crabbe’s way. He must let his “ labours 
one by one come forth.” In one collection of his verses only does he 
deviate from this decision ; and the result was disastrous. 

» So, through his pen, was literally re-created the art of English narrative 

verse, that art which had been practically lost for four hundred years. Not 
of narrative verse alone, but verse of a special “ quality and fabric.” Its 
outstanding distinction is a vivid, unadorned power of describing men and 
women, and the little world in which they were born, and worked, and 
lived and died : 


- . « I paint the cot, 
As Truth will paint it and as bards will not ; 
Nor you, ye poor, of lettered scorn complain, 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 
: O’ercome by labour, and bowed down by time, 
= Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 
& Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread, 
: By winding myrtles round your ruined shed ? 
_ The moralist’s adage, the persuasive voice of sentiment, the appeal of 
__ rhetoric :—with them Crabbe has little in common. Still less has he any 
_ conscious philosophy of life, any theory of poetic diction. He was in- 
4 capable of writing such lines as : 
: Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


He was equally incapable of writing such a quatrain as : 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers were the woods and rills ; 
The silence that is in the starry sky ; 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


One natural gift, above all, ministered to his poetic art, the gift which had 
perhaps first led his youthful feet towards the surgery at Bury St. Ed- 
munds—the gift of a meticulously, almost microscopically observant eye. 
This he shared with Chaucer, though comparatively deficient in humour 
and broad humanism. It is the special quality which gives to his vignettes, as 
_ it did to those of Jane Austen, a memorable clarity of detail. It gave him the 
‘steadiness of hand, of vital importance to a painter-poet ; it produced in 
him a certain detachment from his subject ; it sustained the thread of his 
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story ; it infused life and verisimilitude into his conversations. In power 

of characterisation in narrative poetry, he is comparable to Chaucer only. 

To the older poet a very familiar sight was that of the cavalcade of pil- 

grims, passing his very door, on their way to Canterbury. He had probably 

been of their lively company on more than one occasion himself ; he had 

studied them one by one. With what deftness of touch he describes them, 

high and low, rich and poor, mediaeval types indeed, but vividly individual, 

in appearance, in speech, in temperament! No small measure of this 

creative genius we can trace in such a poem as The Parish Register. Such a 

register might well present a mere hotch-potch of insignificant names, or a 

series of well-recognised types, but in Crabbe’s hands each man, woman 

and child is clothed with his own inalienable personality—this one, and 

no other. Andrew Collett, ‘‘ the blind, fat landlord of the old Crown Inn,” 

is he not as alive and present as Harry Bailey among his guests ? And 

Widow Goe, a busy Martha indeed, does not her energy and vitality recall 

that memorable figure, astride her horse, a “‘ worthy womman al hir lyve’”’? 

Or, in temperament, is not the Lady of the Hall, her sensibility so pro- 

nounced that all sounds and sights of suffering are withheld from her, re- 

miniscent of the Prioress, in whom “‘ al was conscience and tendre herte ”’ ? 
In any case, these figures follow one another with such sharp definition 

of outline, infused with individuality so personal, that we feel we should 

recognize them, were we to meet them in the street. Some are drawn, it is 

true, with a more masterly touch and greater subtlety than others, Isaac 

Ashford, the peasant, most memorable of all, Robin Dingley, the rambler, 

and last, but not least, the five rectors whom Old Dibble, the Sexton, has 

outlived, and whom he describes with such gusto and acumen. Here is 

his picture of the third : 

When addressing either poor or rich, 

He knew no better than his cassock which. 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Erect by nature, but to bend inclined ; 

Nor like a creeper falling to the ground 

Or meanly catching on the neighbours round. 

Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band— 

And kindly took them as they came in hand ; 

Nor, like the doctor, wore a world of hat, 

As if he sought for dignity in that. 

He talk’d, he gave, but not with cautious rules, 

Nor turn’d from gipsies, vagabonds or fools ; 

It was his nature, but they thought it whim, 

And so our beaux and beauties turned from him . . . 

He sleeps i’ the aisle—but not a stone records 

His name or fame, his actions or his words. 


Would not Chaucer’s words, echoing down the centuries, be a fitting epi- 
taph for this nameless “‘ persoun ”’ also : 


Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte but first he folwed it himselve ? 
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Again, no quality is more difficult of attainment to a narrative poet than 
the art of reproducing conversation in verse. Crabbe, like Pope and Chau- 
cer, possessed this art in no small measure. The reader finds another sort 
of pleasure, it is true, in the prose conversations of great fiction, such as 
that of Dickens, or Thackeray, Scott or Jane Austen, where they form an 
inherent and natural part of the novelist’s work. But in reading any of 
Crabbe’s tales, e.g., The Parting Hour, Delay has Danger, The Mother 
The Lover’s Fourney, Frank Courtship, fesse and Colin, or The Preceptor 
Husband, the art of conversation is a very striking feature. Sometimes, as 
e.g. in the Preceptor Husband, we come across a very pleasing and acute 
sense of humour. The sprightly repartee of the young wife is wholly 
delightful. In such swift penetration Jane Austen, who had this special 
affinity with Crabbe, was also unerringly true. 

Crabbe possesses another quality essential to a narrative poet—he 
realises how a tale should be told. He makes no delay in entering on his 
story ; he continues, slowly indeed, but without repetition; he knows 
also how to draw to an effective, sometimes almost dramatic close : 


. . .O’er his purse the Lady takes control; 
No friends besides he needs, and none attend— 
Soul, body and estate, each has a friend ; 
And fair Rebecca leads a virtuous life— 
She rules a mistress, and she reigns a wife. 

(The Gentleman Farmer). 
But see ! he breaks the long-protracted theme. 
And wakes, and cries—‘ My God ! ’twas but a dream.” 
; (The Parting Hour). 
One way remain’d—the way the Levite took, 
Who without mercy could on misery look ; 
(A way perceived by craft, approved by pride) ; 
She cross’d and pass’d him on the other side. 
(Procrastination). 


We note the complete break-away from the didactic, moralising tendency of 
the eighteenth century. _ ; 

Again, though Crabbe had witnessed the same social upheaval as had 
Goldsmith or Blake, and had himself been one of its helpless victims, as a 
poet he consistently preserves his detachment. His mission is to describe, 
not to comment. This self-effacement is the more striking the more one 
realises how poignant was the suffering, how precarious a tenure of land 
and independence, how penurious a life, was the destiny of the peasant, 


the fisherman, the burgher of that bleak corner of England in which 


Crabbe passed his youth. Nature is seen there in her least generous mood ; 
and pauperism, the disappearance of the small-farmer class, the destitu- 
tion of the labourer, poor relief, the workhouse, symbol in those days of 
the finality of hope, followed one another all too swiftly. Crabbe had lived 
through all these changes ; there is no more faithful recorder of them than 
he. But they never shook the foundation of his belief in human nature, 
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nor his creed that the chief function of the poet is to please, not to instruct 
and not to moralise. There was no tinge of saeva indignatio in his gentle, 
temperate humanity. ; 

Speaking of the poet’s quest for what he calls the pleasures of the mind, 
those “ pleasures that gain or praise cannot employ,” Crabbe very aptly 
describes his own attitude to life : 


For this the poet looks the world around, 
Where form and life and reasoning men are found, 
He loves the mind in all its modes to trace, 
And all the manners of the changing race ; 
Silent he walks the road of life along, 
And views the aims of its tumultuous throng ; 
He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take, 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make, 
And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
With honest blame or with unflattering praise. 
Tis good to know, ’tis pleasant to impart, 
These turns and movements of the human heart ; 
The stronger features of the soul to paint, 
And make distinct the latent and the faint ; 
Man as he is, to place in all men’s view, 
Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue ; 
Nor be it ever of my portraits told,— 
“‘ Here the strong lines of malice we behold.” 
This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true ; 
“This is a likeness ’’, may they all declare, 
“‘ And I have seen him, but I know not where ” ; 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If as the likeness all would fix on one. 

(The Borough Letter XXIV). 


There is revealed the very heart of the poet, benign, long-suffering and 
wise, a stranger to the spirit of satire. 

To the modern mind, the chief attraction of Crabbe lies in this un- 
garnished truthfulness of attitude and speech, in the quality which he 
shares with a few select spirits of being able to transport the reader into the 
very scenes which he depicts, as surely and as vividly as any painter. 
Emily Bronté for Yorkshire, Mary Webb for Shropshire, Hardy for Dor- 
setshire : and Crabbe, without the aid of dialect, for the meres, fens and 
commons which ] e extended over a few miles of the east coast of England. 

On the one side, the stretch of the featureless ocean, on the other, the wide 
waste of the marsh, down which the brackish river creeps between its 
treeless banks to within sound and sight of the sea. Then, without apparent 
cause or reason, it makes a sudden curve and, parallel with the ridge of the 
pebbly beach pursues its languid course for yet another ten miles before 
it makes it way home. Swept by an “ everlasting wash of air,” the 
marsh lies bare, desolate, without habitation, well-nigh destitute of song- 
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birds—the haunt of the sea-gull and bittern, the wild duck and heron. 
The flowers that grow there are scentless and pale—the sea-holly, the 
_ horned-poppy, the sea-lavender, the mallow. The western horizon, into 
_ which, fading as a ghost, the marsh vanishes, seems infinitely distant. How 
__ well Crabbe knew it all ; with what amazing veracity he describes it | 


. . . On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide, 

With dikes on either hand by ocean’s self supplied : 

Far on the right the distant sea is seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 

Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten’d flood 

Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp, that on the borders grow, 

Bend their brown flow’rets to the stream below, 

Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 

Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 

Birds, save a wat’ry tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 
(The Lover’s fourney : Tales, No. X). 


Thus by himself compell’d to live each day, 
To wait for certain hours the tide’s delay ; 
At the same times the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only when the tides were high ; 
When low, the mud half-cover’d and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 
When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow. 
(Peter Grimes : The Borough Letter XXII). 
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or, in happier mood : 
They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane—then linger in the mead— 
Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom— 
And pluck the blossom where the wild bees hum ; 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 
Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge—and there behold the bay !— 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 
The waves that faintly fall and slowly run— 
The ships at distance and the boats at hand ; 
And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting the number and what kind they be, 
Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea. 


Quotations such as these might be almost indefinitely multiplied. For 
sheer descriptive and dramatic power, nothing Crabbe ever wrote ap- 
proaches his picture of the storm in Letter I of the Borough. It reminds 
the reader again and again of that great scene on the shorein David Copper- 
field ; and that is praise enough. 

Here is a poet of England indeed ; here is a “ corner ”’ of earth “‘ which 


is for ever England.” There is no mistaking it. Et ego in Beotia fui. But — 


there is no denying the fact that of late years, Crabbe has passed into almost 
total oblivion. Yet we cannot forget the warmth of admiration lavished on 
him by Burke and Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds, that Fox in his 
last illness read the story of Phoebe Dawson when he could read nothing 
else, that Scott knew him better than any other poet except Shakespeare, 
and, like Fox, read him right up to the close of life, that Byron crowned 
him as “ the first of living poets,” that Wordsworth, chary of praise, 
believed that his poems wrarig “* Jast full as long as anything that has been 
expressed in verse since they first made their appearance,” that his tales 
were the constant companions of such eminent Victorians as Edward 
Fitzgerald and Newman, that Ruskin, seeking for a vivid poetic passage, 
with all the wealth of literature at his disposal, chose a few of the final lines 
of The Patron. | 

It is no part of the function of this article to discuss the reasons for 
Crabbe’s decline, nor to criticise his defects. They are manifold, and leap 
to the eye. Its aim is rather to allocate to a semi-forgotten poet his peculiar 
place of importance in the evolution of English poetry, and to suggest some 
of the reasons why his vivid and artless lines should make a special appeal 
to the modern reader, tired of vague imagery, of ‘“‘ empty verbiage ” and 
of outworn shibboleths : 


truth, embodied in a tale, 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR GUESTS 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury). 


{ 

rs venture to beg the hospitality of the correspondence pages of the LONDON ~ 
Mercury for advice on a subject which must have troubled many other of your country 
readers. 

I refer to the important question of what books to choose for the guest-room in a country- 
house. We all know that feeling of despair that comes over us on reading through the titles 
of the books placed upon the little table by the bed-side, by our hosts. Even in houses with 
good general libraries, the very off-scourings are as often as not considered good, or bad, _ 
enough for the spare room. Can you, Sir, or some of your readers with experience in this _ 
important matter, assist me with his, or her advice ? ‘ 

The system here is to put in each guest-room about eight or nine volumes, of as mixed a : 
variety as possible. The ideal book for bed-reading away from home, it seems to me, must be } 
easy to read, not too exciting, and one that can be taken in small doses. Also it must not be __ 
heavy, either to read or to hold. The old idea that a bed-book should act as a soporific is 
fortunately no longer held. : 

Of course slight modification must be made to suit different guests. If, for example, Mr. 
Chesterton, Mr. Belloc or Mr. Fothergill honoured us with a week-end visit, I should 
be inclined to slip in a copy of Larwood and Hotton’s History of Signboards. 

Each guest must be taken on his merits and dealt with accordingly. Before closing this 
already too lengthy letter, I should be glad of a few hints as to the correct books to put in the 
bed-room, if any of the following were coming to stay : 

A stockbroker. 

A poet. 

A big-game hunter. 

An editor of a literary magazine. 

A chief justice. 

A member of Parliament. 

A headmistress of a girl’s school. 

A peer. 


In conclusion I subscribe a list of the books which I find now spread out in the bachelor 
guest room ; your criticism of it will be greatly valued. 

Cobbett : Rural Rides. 

Bret Harte : Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Aubrey’s : Scandals and Credulities. 

Duff : Handbook of Hanging. 

Squire : Songs from the Elizabethans. 

Turgenev : A Sportsman’s Sketches. 

Hudson : Hampshire Days. 

Moritz: Travels in England. 

Saki: Reginald in Russia. 

—Yours, etc., 


PHILIP GOSSE 
Weppons House, 


Steyning, Sussex. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all quertes addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


T is perhaps a little hard upon the readers of the LONDON MERCURY that 

these notes should be devoted to privately printed books, which are not, in the 

nature of things, available to the general public. Yet privately printed books 

are sometimes too interesting to be passed over in silence, and I certainly do not 
propose to omit all mention of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s quarto pamphlet, reprinted from 
The Colophon in an edition of fifty copies (of which he has kindly sent me one), on 
Bentley’s Standard Novel Series : Its History and Achievement. Every bibliographer, 
who is worth his salt, approaches the science from his own individual point of view, 
and the peculiarity which gives much of its value to Mr. Sadleir’s bibliographical 
works is that he studies any particular subject largely from the point of view of 
publishing practice and history. His present essay is no exception, and he gives us 
not only an account of Bentley’s famous series, but shows how that series was led up 
to by others, and how these influenced its individual character and merits. After 
that Mr. Sadleir expounds the various points connected with the dates, imprints 
and engravings of the series, and also with its several bindings. On the later question 
he shows, by means of a photograph, the four binding styles in vogue at different 
periods during the twenty-five years (1831 to 1855) during which the series existed. 
As the volumes were reissued at various times in the course of this quarter-century, 
the earliest of them are to be found in all four binding styles, the next lot in three, 
the next in two, and the last volumes in only one. A large proportion of the novels 
in the series is of textual importance, the books having been! revised, annotated, 
or otherwise specially prepared by their authors for publication by Bentley. Where 
this is so it is indicated in the list of the series with which Mr. Sadleir concludes this 
valuable short study. 


NEWLY-ESTABLISHED magazine, The American Book-Collector, was 

mentioned recently in these notes, and a reference was made to Messrs. 
Charles F. Heartman and Kenneth Rede’s contribution to Poe bibliography which 
is running serially in its columns. These gentlemen, my readers may be reminded, 
are publishing a Census of First Editions and Source Material by Edgar Allan Poe in 
American Collections. This, when completed, will be divided into three sections, 
dealing with first editions of his separate works; his editorial activities and con- 
tributions to annuals, magazines and newspapers ; and his manuscripts and auto- 
graph letters. In order that their work may be as accurate as possible, and in order 
to obtain the co-operation and corrections (if any) of other workers, Messrs. Heartman 
and Rede have decided to issue each part of their work separately in a preliminary 
booklet. After the three booklets have appeared, and they have received the criticism 
and additions hoped for, the whole material will be brought together into a single 
volume. This is, I think, a new method of bibliographical research and publication, 
and it seems to have much to commend it. The first of the three booklets has now been 
published in an edition of 240 copies, and is called A Bibliographical Check-list of 
First Editions (American Book-collector, Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A. No mention 
of price has been sent me). This title by no means expresses all that is in the booklet, 


which contains full collations of Poe’s fifteen first editions, issued in his lifetime, 
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and lists of American libraries and collections containing copies. For the rarer books 
these lists are complete, but for some of the commoner ones only a selected list is 
given. I have no means of checking these collations and lists, but the work appears 
well done. I hardly know how much extra labour I am calling for—but would it not 
be possible for the authors to add British and foreign libraries to their lists, so that 
the census may be as complete as possible ? It seems to me that this would add very 
greatly to the value of the completed book—but perhaps the suggestion is impractic- 
able. 


NOTES ON SALES 


VERY rare first edition by Thomas Gray, An Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 

College, folio, 1747, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in their sale of April 18th and 
1gth. No copy of this has appeared in the sale-room since 1921, when one went for 
£300. The present copy was not in very good condition, and only fetched £220. In 
the same sale £415 was paid for Wordsworth and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads, 8vo., 
1798, one of about half-a-dozen known copies with the early Bristol imprint, and 
having, moreover, the original C1, which is sometimes a cancel. Three first editions 
of Keats, in original boards, brought the following prices :—Poems, 12mo., 1817, 
lacking the label, £220 ; Endymion, 8vo., 1818, lacking the errata slip, but a presenta- 
tion copy from the publisher, John Taylor, £170; and Lamia, 12mo., 1820, £200. 
A first edition of Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 4to., 1621, sold for £145 ; 
and a hitherto unrecorded edition, 4to., 1590, of Thomas Lodge’s Sctllaes Meta- 
morphosts for £125. A minor item was the first edition of the late Edgar Wallace’s 
first book, The Mission that Failed ! A Tale of the Raid and Other Poems, 8vo., Cape- 
town, 1898, in original wrappers. The highest bid for it was {£5—at which I fancy it 
must have been “‘ bought in.” 


See ak interesting sales are announced by Messrs. Sotheby. The Chester 
Beatty Manuscripts, the first selection from which is to be sold on June 7th, 
have already been mentioned in these notes. An additional catalogue for that day has, 
however, been issued, consisting of only two lots, which will be sold after Mr. 
Beatty’s Manuscripts. One of these is a Book of Hours, printed at Paris by Geoffrey 
Tory in 1527 and bound for Francis I. The other is an early fourteenth-century 
French Manuscript, a Breviary, written for Catherine de Valois, who claimed to 
be Empress of Constantinople. The miniatures in this important manuscript are 
identified as the work of the “ Maitre aux Boquetaux.”” Another Sotheby sale is 
that on June 1st and 2nd, when some very attractive things are to be sold, including 
a fine series of letters from James Boswell, an autograph manuscript poem by Burns, 
some manuscript verses by Samuel Johnson, and more than ninety letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to his friend James Skene of Rubislaw, a well-known Scottish 
antiquary and amateur artist. On June 13th and 14th, in the same rooms, will be sold 
books, drawings, manuscripts, furniture, etc., formerly the property of Thomas 
Carlyle. There are some extremely attractive presentation copies in this last sale, 
including some from Browning, Emerson, Goethe, Leigh Hunt, Meredith, Ruskin, . 
Tennyson and Turgenev. Many copies of Carlyle’s own works, given by him to his — 
wife, are also to be sold. 


Ox May 25th and the two following days—that is to say, too late for detailed 
mention in this number of the LONDON MERCURY—Messrs. Hodgson held 
an important sale which included the remarkable collection of song-books, chiefly of 
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the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, formed by the late Sir John Stainer, 
the celebrated Church musician. A large collection of letters from “ Nimrod ” 


(C. J. Apperley), the sporting writer, was also sold. I hope to be able to add some 
further details of this sale next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


RECENT catalogue (number 548) from Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of 

18 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.1, is devoted to Women Writers, 
Biographies and Autographs of Celebrated Women, Children’s Books, Costume, Nursing, 
etc. A few items which I note in this list, are the following :—Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, Life of the Thrice Noble, High and Puissant Prince William Cavendish, 
Duke, Marquis and Earl of Newcastle, first edition, folio 1667, £5 ; Fanny Burney, 
autograph manuscript (part of her Life of her father) relating to Garrick, Goldsmith 
and others, 14 pages, quarto, {25 ; Charlotte Bronté, an autograph letter written 
a few hours after the death of her sister, Emily, £60 ; and “‘ George Eliot,” The Mill 
on the Floss, first edition, 3 volumes, 8vo., original cloth, £18. There are the original 
issues of several of the books illustrated by Kate Greenaway, which are offered at 
ptices varying from twenty-five shillings to three pounds ten. The famous A Apple 
Pie (1886), for example, costs three pounds. 


ROM Messrs. Wheldon and Wesley, of 2, 3 and 4 Arthur Street, London, 

W.C.2, comes catalogue number 27, New Series, which is given up to books 
on Gardening, Agriculture and Husbandry. A tall copy of R. Dodoens’s Cruydeboeck, 
folio, Antwerp, 1554, first edition, is priced £60. One of the most famous English 
books of this type is J. Gerard’s Herbal, and a first edition of it, a folio printed in 
1597, is priced £46 ; the 1633 edition, enlarged by Thomas Johnson, costs {12 12s. 
Another celebrated English gardening book is J. Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, first 
edition, folio, 1629, for which £45 is asked. Another interesting volume, which I 
notice, is described as the first book on Scottish Gardening. It is J. Reid’s The Scots 
Gard’ner, small quarto, Edinburgh, 1683, and it costs £12 12s. There are also many 
books at lower prices—down to a very few shillings a-piece, in some instances. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS* 


N his Preface to this book, which contains the substance of his six Sandars 
lectures, given at Cambridge last winter, Mr. Morison writes too modestly of his 
purpose and its brilliant achievement. He describes his work as “ but a first 
attempt to interest students of bibliography in the history of newspaper develop- 
ment.” It is much more than that, and although it is not the “‘ much needed history 
of English Journalism ” which he desiderates, he has here brought together material 
for more than one important chapter in that history whenever it may be written. 
With characteristic industry and thoroughness he has gathered information from 
a number of authorities, but most of all first-hand from specimens and files of the 


newspapers themselves, which he has scanned and studied with a printer’s eye. He 


surveys the field of English journalism from its first beginnings in the Corantos and 
Diurnalls of the early seventeenth century, through the Gazettes, Intelligencers and 
Mercuries of the Restoration (recording no less than four London Mercuries between 
1671 and 1720), the Newsletters of William and Mary’s reign and that of Queen Anne 
(Ichabod Dawks and his Newsletter are also the subject of a monographt), the weekly, 
thrice-weekly and daily news-sheets of the eighteenth century, down to the “‘ New 
Journalism” of the latter years of Victoria and the great dailies which are still 
flourishing. He is not concerned with their political outlook or influence, or with 
their literary contents, but he notes the types and settings of their headings, head-lines 
and columns. In reading this history with the help of the facsimiles with which it is 
so abundantly illustrated, it is interesting to trace how certain features first came 
into vogue, some to become fixed and established, like the gothic headings still used 
by the The Times, The Morning Post and The Daily Telegraph, others to remain 
for a while the hall-mark of journals of a certain class and character, until the class 
itself disappeared, the journals either ceasing publication or losing their identity on 
amalgamation. For instance, the old-style type-face was used first for The Pall Mall 
Gazette when that newspaper, “‘ written by gentlemen for gentlemen,”’ made its 
first appearance in 1865. The type was a hark-back to the roman used in the early 
news-sheets before John Bell had given us the ‘‘ modern-faced’”” type, a revised 
form of which has been used for printing this book. The same or a similar old- 
style type was used by those later offshoots or rivals of the Pall Mall—The Echo, 
founded in 1868 ; The St. fames’s Gazette, in 1880 ; The Westminster Gazette in 1893. 
It became a kind of livery for the literary evening papers. We impenitent Victorians 
may be allowed a passing sigh for those leaves of yester-year, which made the home- 
ward journey by horse-omnibus or steam-driven underground train restful instead 
of tedious ; and we may compare the quiet dignity of their headlines and settings 
with the “ bold” and ugly cross-heads and captions in four-line and six-line pica 
which are needed to catch the citizen’s or worker’s eye in this hustled and bustling age. 


*The English Newspaper : Some Account of the Physical Development of fournals printed in 
London between 1622 and the Present Day. By Stanley Morison, Sandars Reader in Biblio- 
graphy 1931-2. Folio. Cambridge : at the University Press. 45s. 


{Ichabod Dawks and his News-Letter : With an account of the Dawks Family of Book- 


gh and Stationers, 1635-1731. By Stanley Morison. Cambridge University Press. 1931. 
olio. 218. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS* 
4 | ‘HIS brilliant little book—it has less than fifty printed pages and is of that rather 


tare size, 18mo.—has an interest out of all proportion to its price and size. 
It was written and delivered as the first of a series of Lectures founded by Mr. Hugh 
Dent as a memorial to his father with the further purpose that they should be of 
service to the men and women engaged in the trades of bookselling and publishing, 
in which J. M. Dent spent his life. It was fitting that in the first of the lectures the 
whole field should be reviewed ; and no one could be more competent to survey it 
than Mr. Blackwell, who besides his professional knowledge of publishing, book- 
selling “ Antiquarian ” and “‘ New,” printing and bookbinding, here proves himself 
a shrewd and witty lecturer. After narrating the “‘ essential characteristics ” of a 
good bookman, which include courage, faith, joy in work, craftsmanship, idealism, 
and shrewdness, he takes in turn the people who make up the world of books, including 
chiefly the Author, the Publisher, the Printer, the Bookseller, the Librarian, and 
the Public. Here is an extract from what he says about Private Presses : 

Even as the race-horse which is deemed by the uninitiated to be a rich man’s folly, is, 
in fact, the progenitor of the useful hack, so the luxurious typographic ideas which pene- 
trate ultimately the everyday productions of the competitive printer. . . William Morris 
in the nineties relit the lamp of the printer’s craft, and all good printers to-day are his 
disciples, whether they care to admit it or not (and there is a foolish fashion to-day to decry 
his magnificent work—a fashion which would soon die if any of us could surpass him). 


ROOM AND BOOKt 


“FN England ” writes Mr. Paul Nash, “ we are not given to considering things 

aesthetically.” This oddly-named book contains a number of considerations 
on the ‘“‘ Modern Aesthetic ” with some practical suggestions for the equipment and 
decoration of modern rooms and modern books. A good craftsman is no more likely 
to consider things aesthetically than a healthy athlete is likely to think of the state of 
his lungs ; and anyone who has reached middle age or beyond it has lived long enough 
to see and deplore so many successive forms of ‘‘ Modern Aesthetic ” as to distrust 
the name. There is some danger that the designers of chairs for some of these 
‘““ modern interiors ”’ may pay more attention to the architectural lines of the room 
than to the curves of the bodies which are to sit upon them. In his ‘‘ Part II: Book ” 
Mr. Nash writes with enthusiasm of the collection of so-called “‘ end-papers ” at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and proceeds to discourse on pattern-papers old and 
new. He notes especially those designed by Lovat Fraser and others for the Curwen 
Press and the beautifully executed little floral devices which Lucien Pissarro engraved 


and printed for his Eragny Press books. He pleads for the greater use of stencilling 


in book-decoration, and of flat colours in illustration, showing how the blocks for them 
may be easily prepared with the help of blue prints. He recommends Days’ Mediums, 
so widely used for the blocks in newspaper advertisements, as a “ reinforcement,” 
whose possibilities for illustration an intelligent designer should certainly study. 
The chief value of this part of Mr. Nash’s book lies, perhaps, in its suggestion of the 


_ wide range of materials and methods which by a little forethought may be brought 


into the service of book decoration but are overlooked by most illustrators. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


*The World of Books. A Panorama. By Basil Blackwell. With a Foreword by Hugh R. 


Dent. 18mo. Dent. 1s. 6d. 
{Room and Book, By Paul Nash. The Soncino Press. 6s. 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


THE ORATORS. By W. H. Aupen. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
INITIATION. By J. H. Driperc. Golden Cockerel Press. 12s. 6d. 
JUPITER AND THE NUN. By Dorotuy WELLESLEY. Hogarth Press. 2s. 
RIMELESS NUMBERS. By R. C. TrevELYAN. Hogarth Press. 55. 

A WIND IN THE SAND. By Puitie HENDERSON. Boriswood. 2s. 6d. 
LORD MAIDA VALE. By Francis Bicxiey. R. A. Walker. 5s. 6d. 


R. AUDEN calls The Orators ‘‘ An English Study ” ; and certainly it would 

not be easy to find a more precise sub-title for an essay partly in prose and partly 
in verse. It is, in fact, the sort of book which the English are more accustomed to find 
in French, and I can imagine that it might discover a warmer welcome if it were signed 
by Raymond Roussel or Louis Aragon—not that their signatures are interchangeable 
by any manner of means—than when it appears under a plainly English name for a 
proof that the demon of mental exertion is well in our midst. I choose Roussel as a 
possible parent of The Orators because he shares with Mr. Auden a passion for abstruse 
machinery. Dials, pressure-gauges—our author is especially fond of parts of aero- 
planes—and undershot wheels mark or obey dynamic forces which remain obscure 
to the reader ; and, beyond this legitimate attempt to create a machina ex Deo, the 
reader is saddled with scraps of scientific information, not always, I fear, correct, and 
rarely more than elementary. . 

But what, it may be asked, what is The Orators about ? That is a question I dread. 
In an earlier article in this paper I have lamented my inadequacy to share Mr. Auden’s 
constructive sense ; I can only repeat, though with some indignation, my lament. I do 
not see why such a tax need be put upon an intellect which is, at least, average. I do not 
see why Mr. Auden should be so preternaturally endowed that I cannot formulate, ina 
phrase, the exact subject of his book. He and I are contemporaries. I am not in the 
position of an old gentleman who has always been a fervent admirer of Lord de 
Tabley, can tolerate Swinburne, and once possessed a copy of the first volume of 
Georgian Poetry. I have been in an aeroplane quite as often, I suspect, as Mr. Auden, 
and when he writes in metaphors of aerial warfare I further suspect that he gets his 
knowledge of that art from the same source as I my ability to criticise his knowledge : 
a school O.T.C. And yet, before The Orators, I find myself nearly as blank as the old 
gentleman—vaguely aware that something is going on, vaguely catching a glimpse 
of light, and quite unable to decide in the end what it is all about. 

I know, from experience, that nothing is so infuriating for a poet as that another 
should fail to grasp a sequence which is to him perfectly lucid ; but I submit, without 
wanting to be patronising, that a poet who can write such a sentence as : 

The group snapped at the fifth tee against a background of Scotch firs, frowning 
conscious of their pipes, cellular underwear, the train whistle in the valley, the tall capless 
one in the back now deliberately half-hidden, are taken for ambassadors— 


cannot expect anybody to unravel his intentions. And also I submit that Mr. Auden 
must beware of the old enemy of poets, the catalogue. About a quarter of The Orators 
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is catalogue—a device which, however picturesque so supple an imagination as his 
may make it, puts treacle into the delicate parts of the machinery once the poem tries 
to take flight again ; for catalogues end by deadening the mind. 
But what, it may be asked again, what is The Orators about ? I dare not commit 
myself. ‘The book opens with an Address for a Prize-Day. The moral of this is easy. 
Boys, says the Orator in effect, you must take up a more intelligent attitude to life. 
The second chapter is like the explosion of a diamond, but I can find no recrystallisa- 
tion. The third chapter is a catalogue ; the fourth, Letter to a Wound, interrupts the 
book with the appearance of being impressive on a different plane from the rest ; but 
really the impression is only a reflex of unfamiliarity, and on a re-reading the chapter 
is seen to mean very little. Book II, the Journal of an Airman, rambles in prose and 
verse and a sham-military-notebook style through different stages of war with “ the 
enemy,’ whom I take to be the Protean antagonist of an intelligent attitude to life. 
More catalogues hold up the war, which, I believe, is lost. Book III, Six Odes, though 
individually more intelligible, leads me to suppose (what would not anyway surprise 
me) that my interpretation of the rest is quite wrong. 
And yet, though the apparent confusion is too great to be called ambiguity, though 
I find Mr. Auden’s mixing of planes and styles far more puzzling than Eluard’s 
experiments in a state of artificial paranoia, I cannot throw away The Orators as 
worthless bosh. It appears to be the work of a sane imagination without a mind—a 
far more complicated state than the paranoiac’s—working on fragments of knowledge 
and experience. The interest of this book, therefore, is purely as a transition to what 
the author will do next. If I were thirty years older I should make myself odious by 
suggesting that he spend some months, meantime, turning the earlier poems of 
Sir William Watson into Latin alcaics. 
Initiation consists of eleven poems adapted from the language of the Didinga and 
Lango tribes, and published in a limited and exquisite edition of 325 copies, with 
decorations by Mr. Robert Gibbings. These poems are the more interesting because, 
as Mr. Driberg points out in a note, “‘ the imagery and metaphor is entirely African 
. . . I stress this point, as it is the fashion to assume that primitive peoples, and 
particularly Africans, are deficient in imagination and poetical expression. My ex- 
perience . . . is definitely against such an assumption.” My own experience is so 
limited that I do not even know, exactly, where the Didinga and the Lango live ; 
but such songs as I have heard sung, and translated, of the Kikuyu, admittedly an 
_ inferior tribe, or the Nandi, have been nowhere near the beauty of these. But, how- 
ever much of Mr. Driberg may have leavened it, this beauty is remarkable. It does 
“not stand quotation easily, for the softer poems sound insipid except as a whole, and 
_ the stronger poems take more strength from their architecture than from their 
_ decoration. This extract from A Mother to her Firstborn is representative : 


Speak to me, little one, 

Clutching my breast with your hand, 

So strong and firm for all its littleness. 

It will be the hand of a warrior, my son, 

A hand that will gladden your father. 

See how eagerly it fastens on me : 

It thinks already of a spear : 

It quivers as at the throwing of a spear. 

O son, you will have a warrior’s name and be a leader of men. 

And your sons, and your sons’ sons, will remember you long after you have 
slipped into the darkness. 

But I, I shall always remember your hand clutching me so. 
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I shall recall how you lay in my arms, 

And looked at me so, and so, 

And how your tiny hands played with my bosom. 

And when they name you great warrior, then will my eyes be wet with 
remembering. 


Jupiter and the Nun is one of a series of poems, signed by their authors and limited, in 
this case, to 250 copies. A single poem of three pages seems almost too slight to 
deserve the dignity of boards, although the price is commendably small ; but it is a 
very charming poem, having more of the true, though perhaps unconscious, spirit of 
the eighteenth century in it than any of those books ornamented with urns and 
alexandrines with which we are suddenly being favoured. Lady Gerald Wellesley 
has not written anything better. 

I have not seen any of Mr. Henderson’s poems beyond what are contained in A 
Wind in the Sand. Superficially they could not be more fragile, less adapted to the 
mildest wind ; and yet, perhaps like the small flashes of Chinese poetry, they have firm 
stalks. I especially like : . 

As a candle-flame wavering to detach itself from its stalk of wax, 
Despairing for the dark, I too, weary and groping for a way out, 
A lonely flame wavering to the stir of the world. 

But who would notice the emptiness behind the eyes, 

The hollow brain where ideas arise like tired winds, 

Or even the flame itself burning out the white flesh ? 

But when the flame wavers out, its shadow gone, 

Will there be just the bleak thread which held it 

Blackening to dust ? 


Mr. Trevelyan is more generous. But to me his title means ‘‘ Numbers without 
Frost,”’ which means nothing. “‘ Rhyme ” is so definitely the accepted spelling that 
Mr. Trevelyan’s can only irritate. Nor do I care much for the type in which his 


numbers are printed. No doubt it is largely because this is so small, and the page — 


consequently so crowded, that there is a final impression of tedium over this volume, 
as though the poems had been written as exercises or perhaps—since that would be an 
insulting suggestion—cramped into their present form as an exercise. Actually they 
are not tedious, though they suffer, as all “ constructed ”’ poetry suffers—and in the 


note on Metre at the end of the volume, Mr. Trevelyan confesses that he has been, at 
least, as deliberate as Robert Bridges in making quantitative experiments—from the — 
occasional escape of poetry in the process ; just as sometimes, when one turns on a | 


bath-tap, no water comes out, and but little wind. Nevertheless, these are serious and 
elegant poems, and the epistles are especially successful. 

Mr. Bickley has tried to do a most difficult thing, to write a comic poem in heroic 
couplets. With the achievements of Wit, with the Rape of the Lock above all, for a 
standard, there is little hope of making a worthy attempt at rivalry by means of a 
poem in which wit is subservient to the comic. But the tragic story of Lord Maida 
Vale who, . 

most affable of earls, 
Was often kind to quite untitled girls, 


and the predicament into which his kindness finally led him, is most entertaining. The — 


parts of the poem which are deliberately pastiche are engagingly sly, and the whole 
affair, in short, is much to be commended. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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FICTION 


THE SAINT AND MARY KATE. By Frank O’Connor. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
HEAT LIGHTNING. By HELEN Hutt. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
THE SONS OF SINGERMANN. By Myron Brinic. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE GENTLEWOMAN. By Hizpa Vaucuan. Gollancz. 
78, Od. 


GRANDFATHER’S STEPS. By Joan Hasire. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


| Restedatiee I should like to state my belief that The Saint and Mary Kate is 

the outstanding book of this month’s list, I find it very difficult to define. 
The impression left after reading this book is that Mr. O’Connor has been writing 
about a scene which has already been so clearly depicted that it needs no recapi- 
tulation. Mr. O’Connor, it would seem, has steeped himself so thoroughly in its 
atmosphere that he forgets to reconstruct any atmosphere on his own account. The 
book is made up of many characters that capture the attention by their unusual 
charm and delineation—they are completely human, lovable and explicit—but 
their lives are not depicted sufficiently, not “‘ prolonged ”’, beyond the moment on 
the page. Their background, or explanation, is vague and only implicit. 

Mary Kate lives in a habitation called, popularly, the “‘ Doll’s House ”’. It is a 
tenement dwelling in a quayside quarter of Cork, and is inhabited by a conglomera- 
tion of poor families and odd, “‘ husbandless ’’ women. Such poor human dregs are 

- not beyond comprehension, clearly ; they are recognisable, but they need substantia- 
_ tion. Mr. O’Connor begins as if he were at the norm of human life and offers no 
explanation of his types, or their condition. One reads as if some new idiom was being 
_ employed that the mind seeks continually to pierce, like a veil in the way. The 
_ characters however stand out like sharp edges and points catching all the light. 
They are excellent in individual detail, and strongly contrasted. Mary Kate’s 
mother, the self-indulgent lie-a-bed, who has another baby of unknown fathering 
to the intense amusement of the neighbouring family in the attics ; her aunt Dinah, 
the inconsequent, “‘ who could never think ‘ child’ three minutes on end ”’, and so 
gave Mary Kate the maximum amount of liberty when she was in charge of her ; 
_ Mr. Vaughan, father of the family in the attic, whom Mary Kate (brought up by 

women) “ adored for his red nose and face and ears and his acrid smokey breath ” ; 
Phil, the religious, the “‘ saint’, son of the poor widow who works herself to death 
for him, charring, and dies and leaves him; Bridie Daly the eccentric old maid, 
_ with her texts and novelettes, who helps Phil and Mary Kate to nurse the dying 
- widow—all these people are highly characterised and rememberable, however vague 
their antecedents. Mr. O’Connor has a genuine gift for the construction of person- 
alities and dialogue, but he must use a little more reflective imagination to make his 
inspiration yield full value. For Mary Kate is certainly an inspired invention of the 
imagination ; her mind, subtle, deep, wayward and piercingly honest, is, in a way, 
a composite portrait of all women. Mr. O’Connor has got the essential feminine 
characteristics rendered down to an essence here, and Mary Kate shines like an 
embodiment of unspoiled creation through the lives of these other exemplifications of 
warped, constricted humanity. Phil Dinan, who lives for his prayers and religious 
emotions, is the one man she desires from her soul, so woman-like she says, ‘‘ No 
man I have ever seen round here would be worth marrying. That’s why I’m making 
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a novena.” But her instinct tells her that she must be kissed by somebody ; she can 
wait no longer for Phil. So she sets out courageously to achieve what she wants ; 
there is no nonsense in Mary Kate, she knows why she is doing what she does, and 
what she wants. 

They went up a lane. . . shady and secluded . . . The young man put his arm 
round Mary Kate’s waist, and she made a quite instinctive casting up of her eyes to 
heaven and murmured to herself ‘‘ Merciful Hour!” . . . When he nuzzled into her 
neck it was so uncomfortable that Mary Kate made some quite perfunctory twistings 
of her head, and at last allowed her mouth to be caught on an upward curve and her 
head to be forced back on to her shoulder. As his lips went home on hers she shivered, 
“ Onions ! ” she thought despairingly. It was her luck. And to have lost Phil for this ! 


Humour is never absent from a page of this book, but it never obscures the workings 
of the heart. These people are Irish, they joke over their troubles, but their hearts are 
not shut up. ; 

Miss Helen Hull introduces the love-interest into her novel by a subtle variation 
of treatment. We see an estrangement between a husband and wife obliquely, through 
the undercurrents of feeling endured by the wife when she is on a visit to her old 
home and her people. Arrived in her Home-Town, Mrs. Norton( née Mary Westover) 
finds the family circle of Grandma Westover, her sons, daughters, their husbands 
and wives and nieces and children, all embroiled in their own particular troubles 
and pretends to a peace and tranquillity that they naturally assume her to possess. 
She undeceives nobody as to why she has come, and finds it quite easy to arouse no 
suspicions in the minds of people so completely preoccupied with their own affairs. 
The drama of the sudden death of “‘ Grandma ”’ takes place, the inevitable jealousy 
over her money plays itself out, but to Amy the sudden appearance of her husband 
at the funeral comes as a relief which makes life with him worth beginning over 
again. It is a novel of a very high quality. A sensitive understanding is displayed by 
Miss Hull that keeps the reader’s sympathies constantly involved ; the many characters 
all fit into the large picture, but never strain the attention from the main issue ; 
each one is a Clear, definite portrait. Perhaps the dominating character of the grand- 
mother is a slightly worn pattern, nowadays ; and some of the uncles and aunts are 
rather lay-figures ; but Amy’s own father and mother (especially the father) are 
fine and authentic bits of work. However it is this under-current of Amy’s thoughts 
which is the life-blood of the book all the time. Sitting sewing, she thinks : 

She had no life beyond the uneven rhythm of the needle, pricking through the silk. | 

Perhaps that was why women sewed so much, they didn’t have to think. Your hands 

moved, and stray things like colours, like awareness of Lavinia sleeping, came close to 

you. You didn’t think about them. You were absorbed in busyness, which walled you in 
now, as if the world held nothing else. 

The Sons of Singermann are, of course, what their name implies. Mr. Brinig brings 
his tale of the Singermanns to a full close in this book. Each son of the old Jewess, 
Rebecca, and her husband, Sam, is developed to middle age, his children drawn 
upon the canvas, and Rebecca herself shown as old and failing. Mr. Brinig writes, 
in this book, with more brilliance and force than ever before ; his power has developed 
with his theme ; but his theme has taken on dimensions that begin to overwhelm 
the vessel that has to hold them. The diversity of interest in this book is bewildering. 
To live so intensely in the emotions of each character and to be obliged continually to 
break from them in order to hear how the others are getting on is almost painful ; 
one feels that one would prefer to be let off so personal an interest in each brother, 
or to stick to one of them at a time. But it is a fascinating story of Jewish life and 
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Jewish solidarity. The Sons of Singermann, like Magnolia Sireet, is a sociological 
study as well as a novel ; it is, besides, a powerful one and eminently readable. 
Miss Hilda Vaughan’s novel is an extremely interesting study of how a woman 
could come to murder the man she had married as the only way of getting rid of 
him when she has done with him. The end is disappointing, however ; it falls too clear- 
ly into this class of a “ study ”. The two contrasted types are all along being headed 
for the predetermined end. At the beginning they seem to be walking to their doom, 
but at the end it is forced upon them. In other words the “ Gentlewoman ” is not 
defined in a way that makes the act she is led up to a credible one for her to perform. 
That she might very frequently have wished her husband dead it is easy to believe ; 
but the cold-blooded murder of a sick man is another matter. Apart from this criti- 
cism of how Gwenllian did the murder, I have nothing but admiration for the way 
Miss Vaughan makes out her case. Her insight into the two utterly antagonistic 
types is brilliant and penetrating. It is a marriage of youth with age, the youth being 
on the side of the commonplace, weakly husband (inheritor of the family estate in 
Wales) ; and age (middle age) belongs to the refined, well-born, aristocratic-minded 
lady whom he has to dispossess. The path that leads to their marriage we easily follow 
with them : she wants a husband to produce sons for Pla4s-Einon, he, awkward and 
embarrassed by his inheritance, is overwhelmed by his first contact with a woman of 
manners and high breeding. He leans on her wisdom, and she, angling for her own 
reasons, plays him and lands him. They marry, and his vulgar little soul quickly 
falls back into its natural grooves while her old-maidish independence soon reasserts 
itself. All this is very well done ; but admirers of Miss Vaughan’s novel, Her Father’s 
House, may still feel disappointed. They may feel that Miss Vaughan, having imposed 
upon herself the necessity of ending the book in a certain way, has found her artistic 
expression cramped. She dare not let herself go too fully and emotionally into her 
subject in case it did not end right. Still it is a book to be read and recommended. 
In her first novel Out of Focus, Miss Haslip carried forward her story by means 
of letters exchanged between the heroine and an old friend ; by this method she was 
enabled to skip over lapses in time nimbly, and in a way that could not be criticised. 
But it was a mistake to plan this second novel in the same episodic manner, each 
chapter opening, as it were, ‘‘ out of the blue ”’, as a letter does. The attention of the 
reader is inevitably fatigued by this constant readjustment of vision, and at the same 
time emotional response is continually slackened. The point that Miss Haslip must 
realise better is the dramatic quality necessary in a novel—as much as in any 
other work of art—in other words pace, tempo, is an all important ingredient. But 
her descriptive powers have suffered no diminution, the mental vision necessary for 
good writing is everywhere apparent in Miss Haslip’s work. She sees each change 
of colour that passes over her heroine’s face, every motion of her body is registered 


and the impression of the surrounding scene is never missed. Here it is either the 


glittering beauty of the Florentine background, or the warmly beating Parisian life, 
or the rugged wildness of Poland—wherever Gioia is, we are as supremely conscious 


of her surroundings as she herself is. This is a very strong point in Miss Haslip’s 
equipment as a writer, and with such a natural gift for vision and description there is 


very little doubt that she will one day write a book of much power and beauty ; but 
whether it will be a novel is another question. Perhaps the short story, or descriptive 
essay will become her natural mode of expression. But she is certain to go on writing. 
J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


THE LONDON BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. By Hersert READ and BONAMY 
Dosree. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


AURELIA. By Gerarp DE Nerval. Translated by RicHaRD ALDINGTON. With 
lithographs by PEARL BINDER. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


SUMMER ISLANDS. By Norman Douatas. Desmond Harmsworth. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPELL. By CuarvorttTe Bronte. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN THREAD. By Puito M. Buck. Macmillan. 18s. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF A BANKRUPT BOOKSELLER. Oliver & Boyd. 
7s. 6d. 


“ OTYLE,” write the authors of an admirable introduction to this prose anthology, 

“* it cannot be too often repeated, is not an ornament ; it is not an exercise, nor 
a caper, nor complication of any sort. It is the sense of one’s self, the knowledge of 
what one wants to say, and the saying of it in the most fitting words.” And there, 
lucidly explained, is the key to the secret. How simple it seems ! And yet, when pre- 
paring to set down the plainest sentence or the barest narrative we are so frequently 
embarrassed by the undergrowth of phraseology that a clear sentence more often 
than not becomes obscured by a mere tangle of meaningless words. 

The compilers, indicating that the term ‘“‘ prose” embraces every form of word 
expression outside the limited field of poetry, have set out by dividing their anthology 
into three main classifications—those of Narrative, Scientific, and Emotive Prose., 
each classification being again sub-divided into various categories according to the 
subjects with which the selected passages deal. The system is a new one and the 
reader is thus induced to approach the volume more as a study than as a random 
assortment of good English prose passages for desultory reading. The drawback to 
this method is that it is almost impossible to find one’s way about the book without 
constantly referring to the index. Chronology is no help. Thus, on page 69, under 
the story-telling division of Narrative Prose we meet Mrs. Virginia Woolf, while on 
page 648 Cowley moralises on Solitude in a sub-section of Emotive Prose. In looking 
up a favourite passage, therefore, reference is imperative. 

As to the selections themselves they are for the most part well chosen and full of. 
variety. There are few sins of commission, but the sins of omission are astonishing. 
Was it wilful neglect that excluded Mr. Shaw from this superb hierarchy ? It cannot 
have been an oversight. For surely the Inquisitor’s speech from Saint Joan, matchless 
as it is in sonorous grandeur, should have been included. And Mr. Lytton Strachey is 
absent. Arnold Bennett is absent. Mr. David Garnett is absent. Dickens is hap- 
pily represented by the Chadband scene from Bleak House, a novel which has never 
had the recognition it deserves. In the tactical section of Scientific Prose we find _ 
masterpieces of simple yet efficient direction issued to the various forces under 
Service Regulations at different times in history, including the Instructions to the 
Boatswain (1863). The latter is a good instance of the work of the permanent official. 

Foxe’s account of the burning of Latimer and Ridley, should, it seems to me, have 
been classed as history rather than story-telling. The historical portion is, on the 
whole, disappointing. There is a fine excerpt from one of Lord Acton’s lectures on the 
French Revolution, but what a pity his letter to the late Mary Gladstone vpon 
posterity’s estimate of her father has not also found a place! Macaulay makes a 
poor appearance in a rather dry account of the Toleration Act. Was it necessary to 
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include nearly three pages of Little Arthur? If so, we may reasonably expect to 
encounter Simple Simon in future editions of the Oxford Book of English Verse. 

In the opening pages of his Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle Musset accounts for 
the intellectual effeminacy of his generation in a strangely moving passage : 


Pendant les guerres de l’Empire. . . les méres inquiétes avaient mis au monde une 
generation ardente, pale, nerveuse. Concus entre deux batailles, élevés dans les col- 
léges au roulement des tambours, des miliers d’enfants se regardaient entre eux d’un 
oeil sombre, en essayant leurs muscles chétifs. 


Gérard de Nerval too, the contemporary of Musset, was born in that decade, 
canopied by bloodstained banners and baptised in the smoke of Wagram. And so, 
like those who, a century later grew to manhood among the thunderclouds of war, his 
psychological development bore the unmistakable imprint of a perverse and febrile 
reaction. Mr. Aldington is right in his statement that Nerval “represents the in- 
fluence of Germany and particularly the occultism and illuminism of certain German 
writers.’ And that occultism is alive to-day and has even manifested itself in the post- 
war German cinema. Aurélia, the title-piece, is the beautiful, formless and fantastic 
product of a deranged and hallucinated mind. 

Nerval is admittedly a minor classic. Madman though he was, he wrote very 
purely and his masterpiece was the long travel book, Scénes de la Vie Orientale, 
extracts from which are included in the present volume. Meyerbeer was so enchanted 
with these stories that he actually contemplated setting one of them to music for an 
immense operatic production. But the project had to be abandoned, as no production 
could do justice to the magnitude of Nerval’s imaginative conceptions. The scale was 
too vast. This edition will serve as a good introduction to those who are unacquainted 
with one of the foremost figures of the French Romantics. He is disregarded in 
England and it is high time to rouse the public from its customary apathy. “‘ The 
almost complete silence on the subject of Nerval in England is—I will not say strange, 
but—characteristic,” says Mr. Aldington. His translation is both useful and adequate 
although his introduction smacks of complacency. Miss Binder’s lithographs are 
exactly in harmony with the morbid and horrific atmosphere, and they reflect the 
macabre illusion of insanity and mental hallucination. 

Any book on Italy written by Mr. Norman Douglas must always be welcome 
to a certain appreciative public. Mr. Douglas has for years lived among the Italians ; 
he has studied them, he likes them and he understands them. He is aware of their 
failings and he knows their admirable qualities ; and above all his style is more fitted 
to the description of the Italian scene than that of any other English writer. Summer 
Islands consists of two early papers on the islands of Ischia and Ponza. The former is 
the more pleasing of the two, for it is a sharp and glittering landscape as it were in 


- broad daylight ; the sun streaming on to terraced hillsides, and a salt Mediterranean 


breeze blowing gently up the valleys. We are shown Antiquity lingering in groves of 
ilex and arbutus and we can almost hear the sirens singing out of the mythological 
past. How steeped in beauty the following passage is : 


At present there is hay-making going on over the ruins and a rank vegetation partly 
conceals them, but in winter they arise in all their truthfulness. Man and nature co- 
operate in their slow obliteration. The peasant, careless of past experience, renews his 
forsaken homestead or carries away its stones for building material elsewhere ; a promis- 
cuous host of weeds and shrubs invade the shattered tenements, unclean lichens eat into 

the walls, valerian creeps behind the plaster, the sturdier broom and fennel thrust formid- 

able roots into the very heart of the masonry, disquieting the stones and ousting them 

from their old places ; winds and rain meanwhile beat upon the friable tufa till the edges 
N 
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are worn away, and the mortar, disintegrated, falls to earth ; one day, two lizards fighting, 

as is their wont, in an inextricable knot of legs and tails, tumble upon a loosened block, 

and down it comes. 
So life in rural Italy proceeds, and Mr. Douglas has been fortunate indeed to make 
this classic region his own environment. 

The Spell will of course be interesting to Bronté enthusiasts, but, at the same time 
it must be an open question whether there can be much excuse for publishing so 
immature and unreadable a book. All the same, through the crudely artificial veil it 
is already possible to detect the dawning of Charlotte Bronté’s richly flowing style ; 
and although the conversation of the characters is unutterably pompous and stilted, 
and her plot unsuccessfully aims at being mysterious while only arriving at being ex- 
ceedingly involved, it is undeniably constructed in the grand manner. Her grandiose 
imagination could be satisfied with creating nothing less than dukes and marquises 
reinforced with dumb dwarfs and pages. For it must be remembered that the pre- 
cocious girl, was, at the age of eighteen, saturated with the Byronic legend. How else 
indeed could she have conceived the melancholy Zamorna himself ? Here is that 
childe of his age ! 


A little in the background and leaning against the wall with his arms folded, and his 
eyes fixed intently on the ground, appeared Zamorna, as pale and motionless as if he too 
had been an image of lifeless mortality. 


But the moment he opens his mouth to make polite conversation with a lady—his 
eventual wife—we receive a severe shock : 

“Do you know, Miss Percy, you have given me a vessel of liquid which I can’t 
taste ; milk, sugar, and cream tea, an intolerable compound.” Which remark followed 
by its whispered sequel made Miss Percy’s heart “‘ throb almost audibly.” But those 
are all, alas, the sentiments of an outworn age. Mr. Maclean has edited the book and 
his enlightening introduction should clear up many points upon which Brontéans 
may be osbcure. 

In The Golden Thread we have a ponderous volume of more than 500 pages in which 
is made a laborious attempt to trace tradition in literature from the dawn of culture 
and through subsequent history. It is interesting enough, but there is too much of 
the author’s own rambling discursions upon his intricate subject, touching as he 
does at various points upon the philosophies and religious cults of the past. It is a 
pity that the book is not more interesting in treatment or more attractive in appear- 
ance. In any case it is far too expensive. 

The Private Papers of a Bankrupt Bookseller, an irritatingly alliterative title, is a col- 
ection of pleasant and not impersonal observations. If there ever were such a book- 
seller, he was a quixotic and romantic man. For one fancies that when the clouds of 
financial worry overtook him and completely blotted out his sunny life, the most light- 
hearted of booksellers would hardly have sat down with pen and paper to transcribe 
an account of his reactions under adversity. It is a sad business, for he takes us with 
him to the very threshold of the gas oven. In fact this book is a bit too good to be true. 

YVONNE FFRENCH 
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GOETHE : AS REVEALED IN HIS POETRY. By Barker Farrier. Dent. 85. 6d. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON AND GOETHE: PART II. By F. Norman 
English Goethe Society Publications. New Series—Vol. VIII. Edited bya. G. 
RoBERTSON. Moring. No price stated. 


LUDWIG TIECK AND ENGLAND. By Epwin H. Zeyper. Oxford University 
Press (for Princeton). 153. 


IMMANUEL KANT IN ENGLAND. By RENE WELLEK. Oxford University Press 
(for Princeton): 245. 


MEN MYTHS & MOVEMENTS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By WILLIAM 
Rose. Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. 


HENRY FIELDING’S THEORY OF THE COMIC PROSE EPIC. By ETHEL 
MarGareT THORNBURY. University of Wisconsin. No price stated. 


3 ieee centenary of the death of Goethe has evoked some regret that the German 
poet is not better known in England. It has even been said that his reputation 
needs less to be revived than to be created, but so far as this is true the explanation is 
not perhaps to seek. The poetry of Goethe does not well survive translation into 
English, and his great admirers here have, more than inevitably, been those who can 
read him happily in the original. One becomes still more conscious of this after read- 
ing Professor Barker Fairley’s volume. It has the convincing quality of being an over- 
flow from a deep and detailed knowledge, but the consequence is that it will be best 
appreciated by those who are already well acquainted with the poet, and well acquaint- 
ed too with the discussions of the critics concerning him. Mr. Fairley assumes 
unconsciously a familiarity parallel to his own, but the indispensable alphabet of 
knowledge is not possessed by the average reader. For this reason those who would 
take advantage of this centenary should prepare themselves by some simpler and more 
general survey, and among recent books the present writer recalls none better than 
Miss Stawell’s and Mr. Dickinson’s Goethe and Faust. Though Mr. Fairley differs 
from them in certain places, there seems to be common ground in the contention that 
Goethe’s works were the fruit of personal experiences that he cast into poetic form, 
from Werther onward, once these experiences were safely behind him. Mr. Fairley, 
with the discussions of the critics in his mind, demurs to the abstract view that would 
régard Goethe as a national poet, and Faust as the poem of Germany. This, he argues, 
it has become, but the interest of the poet in it was personal. It is the poet rather 
than the thinker or the moralist that Mr. Fairley would convey, and he follows him 
through his Shakespearean apprenticeship, through his contact with immediate life 
in Werther, through the more objective works of his middle years, to the “ Key to 
Faust ”—which is found not in the development of its hero but in the deepening wis- 


dom of the whole poem. We then consider the impulsion of the theme of Faust, 


against which his instinctive preference for the immediate composition that is possible 
only for lyrical poems inclined him ; study his independence of poetic convention, 
which made him use “ all imaginable metres ” and yet be “ incapable of routine,” 
until Mr. Fairley concludes : ‘‘ Our final impression of him is that the scope of his 
nature was unbounded and that, given the requisite prolongation of years and energy, 
his personality would have been adequate to the experiencing of all forms of poetic 
sensibility.” The discussion of Goethe as a nature poet, in a sense very different from 
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that attaching to Wordsworth, and of the sense in which he was an objective writer 
will allure even those who must largely take on trust the ardent experience com- 
municated here. : ; 

The object of Mr. Norman’s selection, with comments, from Crabb Robinson 8 
Diary and his other references to Goethe is to dissipate the belief that this engaging 
anecdotist was largely responsible for introducing Goethe to England. Mr. Norman 
reminds us that Crabb Robinson was. a gossiper and not a critic, and was more inter- 
ested in the people, particularly in the celebrated writers, whom he met than in abstract 
or even artistic studies. He saw Goethe first when he was a young man of twenty-five, 
led thereto by the admiration of the Germans with whom he was staying. It was 
almost a formal meeting, but when Crabb Robinson returned to Weimar in the last 
year of Goethe’s life he had a most friendly reception, for the old poet was interested 
in his increasing fame in England, and Englishmen were warmly welcomed in his 
family circle. He, Crabb Robinson, had neither the knowledge nor the critical 
faculty to introduce a foreign writer to his fellow-countrymen, and we prefer the 
anecdotes in his Diary to his few attempts at critical interpretation. The honour 
remains with Carlyle, and not even Coleridge, primarily interested in German 
metaphysics, competes with him. Crabb Robinson had the opportunity, in time as 
well as in knowledge, and this perhaps has misled some historians into regarding 
Crabb Robinson as Carlyle’s precursor. Having allowed the Diary and the other 
writings to speak for themselves, Mr. Norman engages us by pointing out how many 
other were Crabb Robinson’s interests. If the literary historian finds little in the 
Diary, the social historian will find much, nor is the value of the good gossiper really 
at all diminished because one of the claims that have been made for him has been 
exaggerated. This examination is primarily of value to those interested in Anglo- 
German literary relations a hundred years ago, and the extracts do not, and are not 
intended to give a fair sample of the diarist at his best. As a thorough exploration 
of a limited field, the essay should be appreciated by all beguiled by an amiable but 
unsubstantial literary fancy. 

With Tieck, the German romantic poet and critic who visited England in 1817 and 
met Carlyle, Coleridge, and the inevitable Crabb Robinson, we approach the relations 
of the two countries from the opposite angle. Tieck helped much to popularise Eng- 
lish studies in his own country, not only of the Elizabethan period by which he is best 
remembered here. He was the first German to attempt to translate Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, and he produced an imaginary re-creation of Shakespeare’s early years. 


Later knowledge has reduced the value of Tieck’s more venturesome Shakespearean | 


theories and attributions, and he did not really become more than a familiar name until 
the last thirty years of his life (1820-50), when translations of his works were many. 
Professor Zeydel has given the effect almost of biography to this history of a reputa- 
tion. Thirlwall and Froude were his most illuminating prefacers, and the present 
book is a careful study with detailed chapters on the English translations and on 
Tieck’s library of English books. It also contains some unpublished letters, and the 
Sereeetls style in which it is written makes it pleasant to read and no dull example of 
research. 

Coleridge and Crabb Robinson figure still more largely in Mr. Wellek’s account of 
the introduction and influence of Kant into England during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The study terminates in 1838 when the first complete translation of 
Kant appeared. The first and unsatisfactory pioneers are traced until more solid 
results appeared from the exposition of Sir William Hamilton at Edinburgh in 1836. 
The second chapter, “‘ The Scotch Philosophy and Kant” then takes us on to firm 
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ground. Coleridge has, of course, a chapter to himself, as the “ intellectual centre 
of the Romantic Movement ” in England, and in the following account of the influence 
of Kant upon the Romantic generation it is pleasing to read the value given by the 
author to Crabb Robinson’s exposition if only because the diarist is rarely credited 
with critical powers. Less familiar ground is broken with a chapter on “‘ two strange 
enthusiasts,” Henry James Richter, a painter, and Thomas Wirgman, a jeweller, who, 
disciples of Nitzsch, were ardent propagandists of the Kantian philosophy. Both 
lived in England and the account of them is the most novel contribution in this study. 
Richter, the son of the engraver, had an English mother and was born in Soho in 
1772. He exhibited at the Royal Academy and also wrote on art, in particular a rare 
work called Daylight which was a plea for open-air painting. Wirgman, born in 1777; 
was “‘ no doubt the son or grandson ” of the man who kept the celebrated toy-shop in 
St. James’s Street where Dr. Johnson used to buy his silver buckles. He sold snuff- 
boxes and apparently fell into trouble with a Suppression Society for selling the “ very 
objectionable pictures ”’ that, according to Augustus de Morgan (who included some 
account of him in his Budget of Paradoxes) a fashionable “‘ snuff-boxer ”’ was expected 
to display. With the aid of Mr. Brougham, his counsel, Wirgman was acquitted, and 
years later became a candidate for the chair of Moral Philosophy at what is now 
University College. Twenty years before, in 1812, he had begun his philosophical 
career with the issue of an “ Abstract of the Critical Philosophy.” Though Mr. 
Wellek finds much to criticise in Wirgman’s writings, he has enlightened us about a 
character it would be a pity to have left ignored. A concluding chapter glances at the 
consequences of the establishment of Kantian studies in England with the works of 
Semple and Haywood, and takes the names of T; H. Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and 
Josiah Royce to show that the introduction of Kant into England was an important 
historical event. 

Dr. William Rose has here collected a series of papers largely concerned with 
Goethe-studies, some of which, for example that on the background of Werther, will 
be gratefully recalled. The historical Doctor Faust; the Mediaeval Beast Epic, 
Goethe and the Jews, the Romantic Symbol, are other subjects, which come down to 
our own time with essays on German expressionism, German drama, and the spirit 
of revolt in German literature from 1914 to 1930. Dr. Rose combines, at his best, 
lucidity with learning, and anyone wishing to leave English subjects for a German 
holiday will find here both information and light. : a 

Beginning with an account of Fielding’s library, taking for its basis his own descrip- 
tion of Foseph Andrews and of Tom Fones as “ comic prose epics,” Miss ‘Thornbury 
discusses the theory of the epic through the ages down to Fielding’s time, and then 
shows how he applied the traditional principles to a modern subject, how, for example, 
the machinery of the marvellous was changed by him into coincidence and surprise. 
His own prefatory chapters explain what he was doing, and the interest of the book 
lies in its summary of a critical theory and in its careful exposition of Fielding’s learn- 
ing and practice. The survey is interesting and useful, and the quiet style a pleasure 


ge read. OSBERT BURDETT 
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STALIN : THE CAREER OF A FANATIC. By Essap Bey. Translated from the 
German by HuNTLEY PaTERSON. Bodley Head. 15s. 


MR. DU QUESNE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Joun Beresrorp. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


MEN AND MEMORIES : RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WILLIAM ROTHEN- 
STEIN. 1900-1912. Faber & Faber. 21s. 


JULIUS CAESAR. By Jonn BucHan. MARLBOROUGH. By The Hon. JOHN 
Fortescur. VOLTAIRE. By ANpré Maurois. Peter Davies. 55. each. 


ALBERT THE GOOD. By Hector BotitHo. Cobden Sanderson. 25s. 
A CAVALIER IN MUSCOVY. By The Baroness SopHIE BUXHOEVEDEN. Mac- 


millan. 15s. 
THE LAST MEDICI. By Harotp Acton. Faber & Faber. 18s. 
HINDOO HOLIDAY. By J. R. Acxertey. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT. By Sir Cuaries Petriz. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d. 


HERE is something pathetic about these continual attempts to create a picture 

of Stalin, the “‘ machine-man,”’ the mysterious Dictator of all the Russias, which 
shall even distantly resemble a human being. If Essad Bey has, as it seems to me, 
succeeded better in this attempt than any of his predecessors, it is not because of his 
literary gifts ; his style is evidently undistinguished, and Mr. Huntley Paterson has 
translated it into what may be fairly described as good, virile journalese. Essad Bey 
has succeeded because he has approached his difficult and singularly unattractive 
subject from a new angle. The secret of Stalin’s personality, he suggests, is to be 
found in his obscure oriental origin and the bitter struggles of his early years. 

Stalin, whose real name was Joseph (“‘ Zozo ” to his friends) Djugashvili, was a 
son of a Georgian cobbler in Tiflis, and early distinguished himself as the leader of 
gangs of street urchins who not infrequently got into trouble with the police. 
Approaching manhood, he was, for a very brief period, a candidate for the priesthood, 
studying in a Greek Orthodox Seminary in Tiflis, and developing, at the expense of the 
local hierarchy, his extraordinary natural gift for underground intrigue. He was soon 
back on the streets again, and established himself as the recognised leader of the 
revolutionary elements in the Tiflis underworld. At that time the great need of the 
Communist party was money, and Lenin and the other exiled leaders had sent out 
orders from their hiding places that money must be obtained by any means. This was 
Stalin’s opportunity. He organised attacks on banks and post offices on a scale un- 
dreamt of by the professional brigands of Georgia. Sometimes he was imprisoned ; 
twice he was sent to Siberia, and twice escaped. Nothing could suppress him. His 
return to Tiflis would be marked by new outrages, by shooting affrays, by the hurling 
of bombs from house-tops when scores of innocent spectators would be blown to bits. 
Stalin did not care. Thus he climbed the first slippery, blood-stained step on the lad- 
der of fame. It is as though Al Capone had become President of the United States 
with unlimited despotic powers. 

But there was one significant difference between Stalin and his fellow-revolu- 
tionaries. Whereas they too often put the proceeds of their robberies in their pockets 
and disappeared, he invariably sent a cheque for the full amount to his leader, Lenin. 
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Essad Bey, himself a revolutionary from childhood, and a Georgian, does not conceal 
his dislike of Stalin, but he admits, and even insists, upon his honesty. Stalin was not a 
theoretical Communist ; indeed he hardly understood what it was all about, though 
his excellent memory enabled him to quote whole pages of Marx when required. 
He was just a natural, born anarchist, and one of the ablest conspirators the world 
has ever known. The fact that he never thought for himself only added to his effici- 
ency. “ Behind that low brow,” says Essad Bey, “‘ there was no room for doubt.” 
Not the least of those touches of ironical humour which modern Russia has added to 
the history books is the fact that such a man as this, with his coarse, stolid peasant’s 
face, his black hair growing almost down to his eyebrows, his inborn contempt for 
professors and policemen, should now be controlling the most carefully thought out 
and ruthlessly enforced system of government since the days of Ancient Greece. 

That is the impression left on my mind by Essad Bey’s remarkable book. It may 
be a little over dramatised here and there, but at any rate we get a definite picture— 
something satisfying. It may be objected, of course, that such a man could never 
become the despot of a civilised European country. But then Russia is neither civi- 
lised, nor European. Observe Stalin striding silently through the empty corridors 
to his office, his crafty Oriental eyes turned always to the ground ; note his careful 
anonymity (“‘ a sort of Communist Basil Zakharov ”’, Essad Bey calls him) read of 
his strange drinking bouts with a few chosen boon companions from Georgia. Finally 
turn to that amazingly revealing photograph on page 96 of this book, entitled ‘ Stalin 
at the Sixteenth Party Congress.” He is squatting on the ground amid a crowd of 
proletarian comrades. Someone has made a joke, and they are all laughing heartily, 
except Stalin (who perhaps has not seen it yet). But the point is that every grinning 
face, except his, is turned, not towards the speaker, but towards the Dictator, eagerly 
waiting for the slow smile to dawn on that stolid countenance. There is something 
nauseating to the European mind in this sycophantic laughter, but nothing unfamiliar 
to those of us who know the East. 

** Bridle-paths,” says Mr. John Beresford, “‘ have always had a peculiar fascination 
for me, whether real bridle-paths down which one’s horse has to push his way, so 
overgrown are they by encroaching hedge and bramble, or those other bridle-paths of 
History, which teachers will one day come to see are the most interesting, as they 
are often the quickest way of reaching the great high road.” It is neatly and tellingly 
put. It might serve as the Beresford Credo, or confession of faith, which should be 
recited at least once a week by historians who desire to capture the ear of the modern 
public. For who can doubt that the editor of Parson Woodforde’s diary understands, 


_ far better than the professors, the trend of present-day taste in these matters ? Bridle- 


paths do not always lead to the high road : often they end in some little village on the 
edge of the marshes, which is only a blind alley after all ; but even so that enterprising 
hiker, the modern reader, will probably find them better worth exploring than the 


4 noisy high road where the professional motor cars go thundering past. The Reverend 


Thomas Roger Du Quesne, Vicar of East Tuddenham in Norfolk, son of a French 
exile, great-grandson of the Huguenot admiral who served Louis XIV, would never 


4 have emerged from obscurity—would never have attracted Mr. Beresford’s attention— 


if it had not happened that in the twenty-third year of his incumbency, on May 24th, 


1776, anew rector, Mr. James Woodforde, had taken over the charge of the adjoining 
_ parish of Weston. Yet he appears, not only in the Woodforde diary, but ina number of 
 Jetters which Mr. Beresford has unearthed, as a more interesting, and much more 
lovable man than Woodforde himself. His career was well worth tracing. And the 
additional essays at the end of this book—the “‘ scenes ”’ in Parliament for instance, 
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taken from eighteenth-century reports have all that unexpectedness and quiet sense 
of humour which we have learnt to associate with Mr. Beresford’s work. He has pro- 
duced a charming, meandering little volume, full of stray scraps of information which 
I should have been very sorry to have missed. 

Sir William Rothenstein has carried his memoirs a stage nearer to the present time, 
and it must be confessed—indeed it is inevitable—that the fact that most of the people 
he writes about are still living, has the effect of rather cramping his style. He is less 
vivacious and outspoken. It would even seem that his circle of acquaintances has 
narrowed—which again, no doubt, is inevitable. But his gossip is as shrewd and good- 
humoured as ever. Take, for instance, this comment on the work of Mr. Augustus 
John : 

I said earlier that I wanted Tree to get John to decorate His Majesty’s Theatre. But 
no one has yet asked John to decorate any public building ; instead they have importuned 
him to paint their portraits. What a waste of a copious mind, of a great national asset ! 
The State to-day is like the mistress of a great house, but with neither the knowledge nor 
the character to control her servants; for if the mistress herself knows not what tasks to 
assign them, what tasks will be done ? 


Many entertaining private letters, addressed to the author by his distinguished friends, 
are published here. I have often thought what a pity it is that we cannot get any of 
Sir William Rothenstein’s own letters. He must be one of the best letter-writers of 
our time. 

Mr. Buchan’s Julius Caesar, Sir John Fortescue’s Marlborough, and Mr. Maurois’ 
Voltaire (translated by Mr. Hamish Miles) are the first three of a new series of bio- 
graphies which thus makes an auspicious beginning. Each of the three is brilliant in 
its way, a miracle of skilful compression. Sir John Fortescue, perhaps, tells us more 
about the British soldier than he does about Marlborough, but then he has the most 
elusive subject of the three—and who would have lost such strangely illuminating 
little glimpses of military life as the statement that infantry soldiers sometimes had 
their feet carried off by sticking them out, as at football, to intercept bouncing round 
shot ? Mr. Hector Bolitho deals gently, yet justly, with the late Prince Consort ; the 
Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden has written an exhilirating account of the career of that 
great Scottish adventurer, Patrick Gordon, at the Court of Peter the Great ; and Mr. 
Harold Acton gives a very scholarly and yet popular survey of the life and times of the 
last Medici, beautifully printed and illustrated, and sold at a most reasonable price. 

There remain two notable books which deserve more space than I can give them. 
now—Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s delicate, sensitive sketch of the Court of an Indian ruling 
Prince, and Sir Charles Petrie’s broad, sympathetic, penetrating examination of the 
Jacobite movement in Britain. The first may irritate many readers—it irritated me— 
but Bene will deny its literary merit. To the second I shall hope to return next 
month, 
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FREDERICK THE SECOND, 1194-1250. By Ernst Kanrorowicz. Authorised 
English version by E.O. Lorimer. Constable. 275. 


“eee OF BRESCIA. By G. W. Greenaway. Cambridge University Press. 
s. 6d. 


| Raed ESSOR ERNST KANTOROWICZ, in the 700 packed pages of his book 
A on the Emperor Frederick II, reveals a wealth of learning, intellectual power and 
literary skill, but these weapons are not always perfectly controlled or judiciously 
directed. A certain restless brilliance of mind and pen produces a constant shower of 
interesting suggestions and epigrammatic phrases, but makes it impossible for him 
ever to tell a story or describe an institution or expound an argument in a sufficiently 
quiet, direct and sober way to afford the requisite relief from his high colours. He is 
more deeply interested in Frederick the phraseologist than in Frederick the statesman. 
The metaphor and symbolism and allegory so dear to the thirteenth century, which 
Frederick like other practical statesmen of that age kept strictly in his service, has 
established a hypnotic mastery over his biographer : 

Thus the Emperor, the Divus Augustus, the visible bearer of healing power, becomes 
like the Roman Augustus the Soter, the World Redeemer, the World Saviour. What 
had been the teaching of St. Augustine ? “‘ True Justice exists only in the State whose 
founder and leader is Christ.”” When the time comes Frederick did not blench but boldly 
accepted the conclusion : he would appear, like unto the Son of God, not only as Judge 
and Mediator but also as Saviour and Fulfiller of the Law. His Empire aspired to the 
Justice of Heaven, nay more, was founded by her, “‘ Justice looking down from Heaven 
hath set up her throne amongst the peoples,” the throne of the Roman Empire, recalling 
the divine saying : ‘‘ Render unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s.”’ 

Elsewhere we are informed that under the figure of Caesar Augustus, Kaiser Frederick 
is reflected twofold in a double mirror as Antichrist and as the Messianic Judge, and 
that his whole life could be interpreted either in the Messianic or the Anti-Christian 
spirit. Possibly : and I am not concerned primarily to criticise either the manner or 
the substance of this stuff in itself. But a little too much of that is quite enough. I do 
regret that Professor Kantorowicz should tell us so much and with so much rhetoric 


- and rhapsody about Frederick the Augustus, the Soter, the Redeemer, the Messiah, 


the Antichrist, the Scourge of God and the Justice-God-Emperor and all the rest of it, 
and so little comparatively about Frederick the practical ruler, about the limited and 
definite worldly problems which confronted him in his several territories, the 
specific methods by which he dealt with them, the institutions which he found and 
left, the results of his policy in his own time and for later generations. Professor 
Kantorowicz tells us curiously little about Germany under Frederick, and his sugges- 
tion that Frederick’s German policy of alliance with the princes was wrong, that 
“‘ Germany’s strength and hope lay in the knights and in the towns,” is not justified, 


nor, I think, justifiable : knights and towns made their own contributions to German 


civilisation, but it was not from them that political progress came or could come. 
Sicilian affairs are dealt with more fully ; but the author is inclined to exaggerate the 
novelty of Frederick’s Sicilian measures, as indeed he is prone to exaggerate the sud- 
denness of every change and the sharpness of every contrast. When we are told, for 
example, that the use of inquisition in criminal justice, the prosecution of crime by the 
State without waiting for private initiative, was invented by Innocent III and first 


applied to secular crime by Frederick, any English student acquainted with the 
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Assizes of Henry Plantagenet will be surprised, even if he has not heard of the earlier 
efforts of Charlemagne in this direction. There are some other indications also that the 


author’s background of general historical knowledge is not proportionate to his. 


special knowledge of Frederick’s time : thus he remarks that in the time of Constantine 
Christ had been elevated into the State God in succession to Mithra. Such 
defects of caution and of discipline are not unnatural in a young writer. Professor 
Kantorowicz is introduced to us as one of the youngest of the recognised historians of 
Germany ; and the many criticisms which might be passed upon both the substance 
and the style of his work should not be allowed to obliterate the fact that this is a 
vigorous and brilliant book, full of colour and full of ideas. Only, the life and time of 
Frederick II are quite sensational enough, and to many English readers would be not 
less but more interesting, without quite so much heightening of all hues and sharpen- 
ing of all antitheses, so much indulgence of fancy and coruscation of intellect as 
Professor Kantorowicz allows himself. Unfortunately the tendency among con- 
temporary historical writers, when they allow themselves the luxury of literary or 
intellectual ambition at all, is to let it become the master rather than the servant of 
their work. This is perhaps better than the opposite vice which sometimes presents 
to us as the ideal product of historical research a dull digest of deservedly unpublished 
documents ; but the way to great historical literature lies midway between these 
dangers. 

Professor Kantorowicz makes the interesting suggestion that it was Innocent III 
who paved the way for Frederick’s work in Sicily by declaring priesthood royal and 
kingship priestly, a doctrine whereby Innocent exalted the Papacy but Frederick 
with equal logic exalted the State : which reminds us of Professor Pollard’s sugges- 
tion that it was Wolsey who taught Henry VIII the possibility of uniting supreme 
ecclesiastical and secular authority in a single hand. Other typically striking ideas are 
the parallel drawn between Frederick and St. Francis as the would-be liberators from 
ecclesiastical organisation of two opposite and complementary aspects of spiritual 
life, proclaiming God outside the Church, the one as Law and the other as Love ; 
and the apt if exaggerated observation that in the mediaeval as distinct from the 
modern commonwealth “‘ justice did not exist to preserve the State, but the State 
existed to preserve justice.” Mr. Lorimer’s translation is excellent ; but there are 
national differences of mental habit and background which translation cannot bridge. 

Let us turn to a much shorter and less ambitious work dealing with an earlier 
episode in mediaeval history: Mr. G. W. Greenaway’s Arnold of Brescia: This is a 
scholarly contribution to our ignorance of the subject. It has grown out of an essay 
which was awarded the Prince Consort and Gladstone Prizes at Cambridge in 1930. 
The author was a scholar of Peterhouse, and his book reflects further credit on that 
distinguished stronghold of historical studies. Practically nothing is known about 
Arnold of Brescia, except the names that St. Bernard called him; but he is a peg 
upon which Mr. Greenaway hangs much interesting discourse about various political 
and ecclesiastical questions of the time, taking a wide view of his subject and covering 
a large variety of ground. This book is of course frankly academic in character, 
addressed primarily to those who have already studied the century of Abelard and 
Barbarossa, and not least valuable for the abundance of references, quotations and 
abstracts from original sources ; at the same time it is clearly arranged and clearly 
written and contains something of interest for any reader who cares about mediaeval 
history at all. Mr. Greenaway points out that the Concordat of Worms, which in 1122 
ended the complicated struggle in Germany and Italy generally known as the Investi- 
ture Contest, did not by any means settle the fundamental questions of ecclesiastical 
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discipline connected with it. Simony was not crushed, nor was clerical celibacy 
firmly established. In Lombardy particularly, the position of the bishops as feudal 
lords over their cities plunged them deeply in secular interests, and so the cause of 
ecclesiastical reform tended to identify itself with the cause of municipal independence, 
although the position was complicated by the play of numerous cross-currents, Mr. 
Greenaway gives us a glimpse of these tangled developments, dealing briefly with the 
communal movement in Lombardy, the Patarini and the early history of Brescia. 
He treats at some length the stormy career of Abelard, who was perhaps Arnold’s 
teacher, and the conflict between Abelard and Bernard. Arnold, who had already 
played an anti-Papal part in a Brescian revolution, was apparently condemned by 
Pope Innocent II at Bernard’s instigation as an ally or disciple of Abelard. Un- 
moved by this condemnation, he established a school of theology at Paris, denouncing 
the worldliness of the clergy and accusing Bernard himself of vanity and jealousy. 
The saint procured his expulsion from France and thenceforward pursued him with 
venomous vituperations to the end. Arnold took refuge in Ziirich and continued his 
preaching there until events called him to Rome. 
In 1140 a conflict broke out between the city of Rome and the city of Tivoli, which 
rejected the Roman claim to suzerainty ; and when Tivoli was granted terms of peace 
___ by Innocent II in 1143 instead of being destroyed, the enraged Romans rose in revolt 
__ against the Pope and established a Roman Republic, with a Senate as the chief author- 
_ ity. From about 1147 we find Arnold of Brescia, always the enemy of temporal power 
in clerical hands, at Rome seeking to use the republican movement in the interest of 
ecclesiastical reform. At first apparently he hoped for the recognition and support of 
the Emperor against the Pope; then from 1152, abandoning this vain hope, he 
dreamed of a democratic reorganisation of the city, and finally projected a coup d’état 
which brought Emperor and Pope into close alliance against him. Adrian IV, the only 
Englishman who ever became Pope, refused to recognise the Republic, demanded the 
expulsion of Arnold, and laid the Holy City under interdict, whereupon the citizens 
compelled the Senate to make terms, the Republic collapsed and Arnold fled. Soon 
afterwards he was captured, tried by an ecclesiatical court, condemned, handed over 
to the secular arm and hanged, proclaiming to the end his unshaken belief in the doc- 
_ trines he had taught and his readiness to die for them. The Roman Senate and people 
_ +» made no effort to protect him in the hour of danger. Unfortunately it is just in the 


ce 


\ central part of Mr. Greenaway’s book that the lack of trustworthy information becomes 
: most obvious and the fabric of his work is most predominantly a balancing against one 
_ another of alternative conjectures which can be nothing more. He concludes with a 
discussion of Arnold’s doctrines and his influence on the development of the mediaeval 
~ Church. Mr. Greenaway is convinced that he was first and last a religious reformer, 
working to impose apostolic poverty upon the Church and to disentangle her from 
‘secular interests and activities, and that he was drawn into political activities only by 
these religious interests. So far as we can judge he was not a doctrinal innovator, or an 
early Protestant, or the founder of a sect. He was more closely akin to Savonarola 
than to Wyclif or Luther. The book is eens es a eer piphoeeens and 
i s more than all that is known about Arnold of Brescia. 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK VASES IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO 
MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, TORONTO. By Davip M. RoBINSON, 
C. G. Harcum and J. H. irre. University of Toronto Press. Two volumes. 10$. 


THE CITY WALL OF IMPERIAL ROME, By Ian A. Ricumonp. Clarendon 
Press. 425. 


GREEK CITIES IN ITALY AND SICILY. By D. Ranpatt Maclver. Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. 


ANIMALS IN GREEK SCULPTURE. By G. M. A. Ricutsr. Oxford University 
Press. 255. 


HE Toronto Museum is fortunate in possessing a rich and representative 

collection of vases from Greek lands. The series covers a wide range, from 
the Bronze Age to the Hellenistic and is, in consequence, of great educational value 
to students. This catalogue is all that a catalogue should be. A total of a hundred and 
eight plates makes the various items accessible to the student outside Canada and the 
text is full and well documented. Among the works of art of outstanding merit must 
be mentioned the fine geometric Attic amphora (No. 630)—here curiously des- 
cribed as “‘ Proto-Attic ”’—a particularly fine late Corinthian column-crater (202), 
an amusing “‘ Pontic ’’ oenochoe (218), and a first-rate series of black-figure and red- 
figure Attic vases. Among the latter, that by an Ionian artist working at Athens 
(probably the artist known as the “ Affected Painter”) is noteworthy, while an 
amphora in the manner of the Lysippides painter is a splendid instance of early Attic 
work. In the red-figure style the palm must be given to the loutrophoros by Poly- 
gnotos, a new accession. Despite the hideous shape of this type of vessel the painting 
is so graceful and delicate that this vase alone can serve to explain to the student what 
the intention of a fine Greek vase-painter was. 

The white lekythoi are disappointing, but the rest of the red-figure style is well 
represented and a couple of Panathenaic amphorae help to explain the various currents 
of Attic vase-history. In other regions vase-painting flourished in the fifth century 
and in part of the fourth, and the Italian series, though dull, is instructive by its very 
dullness. The Hellenistic work illustrates the decadence of a fine art. ; 

One oddment has found its way into the catalogue. It is described as ‘‘ glass vase — 
from China ”’ and the author of the text states that it was found in a Chinese tomb of 
the T’ang Dynasty. He believes that it is Hellenistic work and that it was an heirloom 
which found its way into the tomb, imported by way of Alexandria and India. He 
assures us that “‘its pedigree is genuine.” I have not seen the original, but 
should, from the photograph, have identified the object as a palm-pot (its dimensions 
suit exactly) made about the time of the International Exhibition at Paris some 
quarter of a century ago! It is, of course, all a question of pedigree. Who saw it 
removed from the T’ang tomb ? or, alternatively, who saw it put into the tomb? 
if the pedigree rests on the word of a dealer who was told it by someone who got it 
from the finder, then the vessel may as well go back to its shop. But, unfortunately 
so many antiques acquired by museums through the medium of dealers are accepted 
on the kind of evidence that the most generous of police courts would reject as 
“‘ what the soldier said.” It should not have been published in this catalogue. 

Mr. Richmond has produced a most learned and interesting piece of research. 
The great walls of Rome are here documented and discussed in full. No stone, so to 
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speak, has been left unturned, no record unexamined. As with Athens and Constanti- 
nople, the records of mediaeval and renaissance travellers make fascinating reading. 
What they tell us is enormously instructive, for the destruction that modern con- 
ditions have brought about in the walls of Rome has been heavy, and records, even 
of the eighteenth century, are of high value. One of the most useful documents of 
_ this type is that of Nicholas Audebert of Orleans, whose MS. is in the British 
_ Museum. It was written in 1575, a time when enquiring travellers were searching the 
whole Mediterranean, and an age of scholarly observation. Audebert follows in the 
footsteps of Cyriac and Gyllius in method and aim. Mr. Richmond’s account of the 
various stages by which the wall was changed or restored is clear and of the greatest 
interest. That the main structure was built by Aurelian in 271 A.D. is nowhere 
doubted. All that happened after that was a variation on an accepted scheme. The 
_ greater part of the book indeed is devoted to the gates in the wall, for it was the gates 
that suffered most change. Gates, in fact, either at Rome or on Hadrian’s wall or at 
Constantinople give a more precise synopsis of history than any other part of a wall. 
The alterations made to them, either as enlargements or as diminutions, throw light 
on the conditions of the time. Where outside invasion is feared, city gates narrow 
_ their entrances ; in times of peace when population increases they are enlarged. 
_ The gradual closing down of the Golden Gate at Constantinople is itself a summary 
of the decline and fall of New Rome. 
The walls of Constantinople were a consequence of the walls of Rome. But where 
the Roman circuit was limited to an ancient customs boundary, that of the Byzantines 
was free ground, and the architects had a free hand. The difference between the two 
is thus worth the fullest examination. Curiously enough, the architects of Aurelian’s 
wall were Greeks. 
Dr. Maclver’s book should be in the hands of every one who reads Greek history 
or who travels to Italy and Sicily. For nearly a hundred years there has been no single 
_ work in which the ancient cities of Great Greece are discussed. How much we hear 
_ of Sybaris and Croton, of Gela and Acragas, and how little we know of their remains 

or of the lovely coasts on which their ruins lie! In this simple and modest book the 
_ scattered ruins of Greek Italy and Sicily are made to live and their ancient stories to 
_ take on.a greater substance. And, besides the notable towns, there are smaller settle- 

ments of which one learns almost all there is to learn in this book. Hipponion and 
~ Medma will remain but names to those who do not read this book. The fate of these 
_ Magna Graecian cities has varied. Syracuse and Tarentum have been overlaid by 
_ modern cities that repeat almost exactly the boundaries and appearance of the ancient. 
- From their foundations from time to time relics of their Greek ancestors appear, or, 
as at Syracuse, their temples have been transformed almost intact into churches. 
_ Of Croton strangely enough no trace remains, but it, too, perhaps lies hid beneath a 
_ mediaeval city. Sybaris, the rival of Croton, has also paid the penalty of too great a 
- fame. She lies deep beneath a marsh, unfound and inaccessible. Yet if that marsh 
' were drained, perhaps Sybaris, despite all the envious Crotoniates did to her, would 
_ emerge as the perfect Greek ruin. Siris and Thurii too have vanished beyond recall. 
- Yet from the ruins of the other cities the rich life of these western Greeks can be 


It is surprising to find that the cities which suffered most have sometimes survived 


best, Selinus, the perfect example of a fifth-century colony, stands no more ruinous 
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than Pompeii: yet it was the ultimate bulwark of Greeks against Carthage and, as — 
such, the goal of every Punic army. Acragas, now being fruitfully excavated, contains — 


more well-preserved temples than any Greek city, and yet it, too, was sacked and 


sacked again by Carthage, stripped by Verres and its stones used to build a harbour ~ 


in the eighteenth century. But, as the ancients said, the men of Acragas “ lived as 
though they were to die to-morrow, but built as though they were to live for ever. 


Of the minor details of this overseas Greece Dr. Maclver has much to tell. How © 


few know that the Tarentines made silk from the filaments of shellfish ? or of the 
oracle that foretold the death of Aeschylus ? and how little is told in the history books 
about that strange genius Agathokles who, when his city was surrounded by Cartha- 
ginian forces, took his army, embarked and set siege to Carthage itself, a strategy not 
repeated until the time of Heraclius ! Of all this and much more you will read in this 
charming book, described vividly in such clear and fluent English that it is a pleasure 
to read. Nor must I forget the many admirable photographs which make the text 
still more alive. 

Miss Richter’s book is not intended as more than a catalogue—an archaeological 
bestiary, in fact. As such it is both entertaining and useful. But the author makes no 
attempt to be scientific in her account of the various animals. In her treatment of the 
horse, for instance, it would have been of interest to see how the various breeds can 


be distinguished in Greek art. A correct Latin scientific name would have been an — 


advantage in the case of some of the animals discussed. For I must confess that I 
have no idea at all what a ‘“‘ marsh tortoise ” is. In Greece there are land-tortoises— 
which is the name usually given to the animal of the Aegina coin-type, there are sea- 
turtles which appear on the earlier Aeginetan issues (and are omitted here), and there 


are marsh-turtles, horrid black odoriferous creatures which infest the marshes of | 


Boeotia. A new creation, the marsh tortoise, confuses an already difficult issue. 
So with the lobster. The usual Greek edible crustacean is not the lobster, but what, 
for lack of an English name, is best called the “ langouste.’”’ The crustacean of 
Astakos seems to be the langouste and to-day “ astakos ” is his name. The black 
lobster is an extreme rarity in Greek waters. So too Miss Richter is a little cavalier 
in her treatment of dogs and snakes. The whole question of Greek dog-types is 
profound and she does not touch on it. Also she omits mention of the commonest 
Hellenistic type of pet-dog—a nasty little brush-tailed dog resembling a Pomeranian. 
There are many representations of this type. In the matter of snakes it would have 
been interesting to know if the difference between poisonous and non-poisonous 
snakes is shown. The famous cat of the “‘ Athletes Basis” is of course thoroughly 
misunderstood by the artist. This explains the peculiarities which Miss Richter fails 
to explain. The book bears evidence of haste in compilation, but is otherwise of very 
great value and filled with first-rate illustrations carefully selected. 
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; GERMAN WAR BIRDS. By “ Vicitant.”’ John Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
DOUBLE-DECKER C666. By Haupr Heypemarck. John Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S FLIGHT. By the Hon. Mrs. Vicror Bruce. Chapman 
and Hall. ars. 


HE literature of Flight grows apace. It is now rare for a periodic list of publica- 
tions, and announcements of forthcoming issues, not to include, under various 
headings, travel, science, topography and so on, one or more books of which the 
_ interest is aeronautical. All this is as it should be, for room and welcome exist, and 
with the increase of privately-owned aeroplanes, of a flying public, and of airminded- 
_ hess on the part of the populace, the literary market normally and naturally responds 
and expands in obedience to the age-old law of supply and demand. 
: The unfortunate thing is that the stall-holders, in anxiety to satisfy, at all costs, the 
_ claims of a clamorous chentéle do not, in all cases, strive hard enough to maintain their 
_ exhibits at a uniform standard of excellence. Some are obviously not up in the morn- 
_ ing early, while others brazenly import from abroad, thus making it increasingly 
_ difficult for the patriotic citizen-reader to ‘‘ buy British.” 
The field of boys’ books of adventure has not yet been noticeably invaded. Few 
publishing houses have touched the unlimited wealth of appeal which lies in that 
_ particular type of fiction, beloved by old and young alike, of which Treasure Island 
_ will remain for ever the unreached prototype. Why does not a modern Marryat dis- 
_ cover himself to delight us with a Masterman Ready, a Peter Simple, or a Dog-Fiend, 
conceived in terms of the air instead of the sea ? Why does no Kingston now exist 
_ to kindle in our hearts and minds the affection and nervous expectation with which we 
should be compelled to follow the fortunes of Three Midshipmen decked out in modern 
- guise as The Three Pilot-Officers? It has been attempted, it is true, but the result did 
- not exceed the expectation and the want is still felt. Perhaps such books are on their 
_ way as this is being written. Let it, at any rate, be hoped so, for, meanwhile, we must 
put up with what we can get on the take it or leave it plan of commerce. 

Here, for instance, are three comparatively recent publications dealing with avia- 
tion placed in their inverted order of merit. Regarded simply from the point of view 
_ of reading material, which books certainly ought to be, with marks allotted for interest 
of subject, literary skill, verisimilitude of narrative, motive prompting authorship 
and general presentment, it is not unfair to grade them, as examiners grade essays, in 
_ the order “‘ indifferent,” “‘ good,” ‘‘ excellent.” A more informing way would be to 
tag them, “‘ superfluous,” “ sincere ”’ and “‘ absorbing.” It is with the “ indifferent ” 
and “ superfluous ” specimen that a quarrel is raised. 

Vigilant ” has produced a book which, it may as well be said, can interest only a 
_ very limited class of reader. It is about German pilots in the late war and the way they 
- went to work. Everyone knows that the German airmen were brave. They had to be. 
_ They were just as brave asour own, or the French, or any other nationality which 
took part. But it was a grim business and the sore of losses thus sustained has not died 
down. For thousands of years the world had been accustomed to death-dealing on 
amass scale as the normal accompaniment of war, but death in the sky was a novelty. 
_ His immediate comrades saw the infantryman die, but whole armies were witness to 
_ the duel in the air and the plunge earthwards of the loser. ‘There was, in imagination, 
something peculiarly awful in the fate of a defeated pilot, and something, in 
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contradistinction, peculiarly relentless and avenging in the impersonality of his 
conqueror which makes us intolerant of the picture, thus presented, of our late 
adversaries in the air at work and play. 

British pilots in the late war who survived encounter with this or that German 
‘‘ War Bird ” whose life and personality is depicted by “‘ Vigilant ” will doubtless find - 
the book interesting reading. But how many such are there ? A German reading public 
could hardly be expected to devour Mr. McCudden’s Flying Fury, the anonymous 
War Birds, or any similar book written or translated by one of their own countrymen. 
Why then has “‘ Vigilant ” gone to the trouble ? And why has he sought embellishment 
by putting thoughts and words into the mouths of solitary airmen, thousands of feet 
up, and why has he recorded conversations in the German messes behind the lines as" 
if he had been present with a reporter’s notebook in his hand ? These things detract 
from the book’s intentional purpose of a veracious account. If it had to be done, a 
severer style would have suited better than the hearty-chatty, racy, rather cock-a- — 
hoop manner in which it has been carried out. ae 

Double-Decker is an altogether different sort of thing. It is written by a German for _ 
Germans, and is the author’s own account of his bombing activities over the French _ 
lines. It is sportsmanlike, human and restrained, and well deserves the popularity it _ 
has obtained in its own country. Even in translation it loses nothing of the above t 
qualities and the reason is not far to seek. There is no self-laudation, no boastfulness, i 
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no belittlement of the enemy or crowing over him, only a simple, unvarnished 
story of dangers encountered by night and day whilst dropping bombs on things 
instead of persons in the French area, in which the author admits his difficulties and _ 
defeats and does not omit tribute to the foe. It is a nice book in every sense of the _ 
word. The friendship between Heydemarck and Engmann, his flying comrade, is — 
moving as the reader watches it grow and at the end, when Engmann dies of woundsin _ 
hospital, the picture is one of manly, restrained grief. oe | 
Mrs. Victor Bruce’s book costs a guinea, whereas the other two are 8s. 6d, but she 
gives a full guinea’s worth. It is a modest narrative of an epic flight which, except for — 
ocean flying, encircled the globe. It is so easy for a book of this description to deterio- 
rate into a rather dreary book of travel, differing from a hundred such onlyinthespeed _ 
of the panorama as it. passes by. For a book on travel by air to be worth while, it is neces- _ 
sary for the aeroplane to be invested with corporality, the traveller with personality, é 
and the two to be linked by a lively and ingenuous account of the attainment of suc- 
cessive geographical goals, which need only be touched on lightly in order to allow the — 
writer to take breath and the reader to blow it in relief. Mrs. Bruce accomplishes this A 
essential with the result that she produces an air-travel book which does not possess a 4 
dull page. Indeed, Chapter XI, in which she relates a forced landing in the jungle 
country of Annam, her exciting extrication from the hazardous situation, and her 
subsequent flight from Lakhon to Hanoi over a sea of forest four hundred miles in 
extent, lost in clouds and with the wind in her teeth, is as truly epic as any journey o 
by air yet recorded, not excepting that of Colonel Lindberg. Her flight is pectoral 
in complete solitude except for the company of her Bluebird and her dictaphone into — 
which she speaks her thoughts, voices her trepidations and utters her thanksgiving. X 
This dictaphone record with which she concludes the book is in itself a remarkable _ 
document considering the unique circumstance in which it is made and the picture of © 
stout-hearted endeavour in the loneliness of the sky which it conjures before our — 
eyes. _ 
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